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THE BAPTIST QUARTERLY. 








POSITION OF THE BAPTISTS IN THE HISTORY OF 
AMERICAN CULTURE. 


An Address delivered September 2, 1872, by the Rev. W. H. 
Wairtsirt, on the occasion of his Inauguration as Professor 
of Biblical Introduction and Polemics, and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of N. T. Greek, in the Southern Baptist Theologica) 
Seminary. 


CHOLARS in almost every department of learning now cultivated 


owe, perhaps, a greater debt to Johann Gottfried Herder than to 
any one besides. 


He [says a recent writer] was the prophet of the German idea as it 
was shaped, developed, carried out, consolidated, and applied from 1775 
to 1825 by Goethe to poetry, by Hegel to philosophy, by Niebuhr to 
history, by Savigny to jurisprudence, by F. A. Wolf to philology, by 
Wilhelm von Humboldt to linguistics, by Alexander von Humboldt to 
natural history, and finally by D. F. Strauss to theology. Herder was 
at once the originator and the head of that historical school which rules 
the intellectual world of the present day.? 


It was he who introduced the era of disenthrallment from schol- 
astical method and spirit, and infused life, blood, and energy, and 


even poetical inspiration into sciences that previously existed almost 
as fossils. 


He developed, in an unhistorical period, the gifts and faculties of an 
essentially historical spirit; he possessed, to a wonderful extent, the 


1 North American Review, July 1872, page 104. 
VOL. VII.—No. 1. A 
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power of transporting himself into the innermost spiritual life of the 
most varied epochs and nations; and herein consists his great importance. 


It would have been impossible for any thinker, prior to the day of 
Herder, to have conceived and given expression to this all-moulding 
idea of “living organic development in opposition to mere inanimate 
mechanism, of synthesis as opposed to analysis, the whole individual 
to fragmentary labor, of fiert to facere, and of spontaneous impulse to 
the strain of effort.” That was an age when convention, pedantry 
and tyranny, were yielding their ancient thrones. The Americans 
were at the moment engaged in a struggle that fixed the attention 
of every class of society— poets, philosophers, statesmen, and peas- 
ants—and awakened the whole world to new conceptions of the 
dignity of human nature, the worth of individual character, and the 
right of intellectual freedom.? Among the mercurial French the 
effect of this was revolutionary and disorganizing; but among their 
neighbors across the Rhine it gave a healthful, wholesome, and long- 
wished-fur stimulus to intellectual culture—though it must be granted 
that even the staid Teutons proved that they, as well as others, are 
capable of uncontrollable enthusiasm, by rushing pell-mell with the 
rest into countless absurdities. It was the Sturm und Drang Period; 
every man of culture, so delighted at finding that he was no longer 
a cipher, almost invariably came to the conclusion that he was, there- 
fore, by nature a spiritual hero, or an incomparable genius, and, as 
a matter of course, superior to all considerations of propriety or 
expediency, or indeed of morality. But the quiet after-gain of all 
this extravagance was a great and decided advance. It was the 
harbinger of an age in which measures and not men are of the 
chiefest importance; in which the pecple everywhere either con- 
sciously or unconsciously assert themselves, and it is less important 
to learn what the monarch thinks about a given political issue, than 
to observe the views of his subjects concerning it. ‘Public opinion 
is the sixth great power in Europe,” is a remark attributed to 
Napoleon III. It is a truth characteristic of the mental phenomena 
of the times. 

In the last analysis, therefore, we find that it is the people them- 
selves who are—indirectly, it is true—the authors of Herder’s idea. 
They had, in his day even, risen to such a hight in the scale of power 
that it was felt that history to be adequate must be delineated, not so 
much the fetes of rulers in the ecstacies of triumph, or the deeds of 
great armies, as the silent, daily progress of private opinion, the 


3Schiller—Don Carlos, Act III, Scene X. 
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advances of material prosperity, the moral and intellectual tendencies 
of principles from time to time maintained, the Weltanschauung 
of the masses, the details of physical geography, the implements of 
husbandry, branches of industry, social customs, and, in a word, 
all the varied factors of striking results. The conclusion lay not 
far away that if modern history has become virtually a history of 
culture the same might be true of ancient history; and it was the 
happy lot of Herder to draw this conclusion, and to impress upon 
the minds of his cotemporaries a sense of its importance. Thus he 
produced a revolution in the learned world which has been fruitful 
of great results for good as well as evil, — for if new points of view 
were furnished to investigation, the subjective element was also 
encouraged to push its demands to extremes that sometimes render 
results untrustworthy. 

Bearing in mind these reflections it will be manifest that no agency 
is more powerful in shaping the opinions and giving direction to the 
spirit and temper of the masses than the religious sentiments they 
embrace and the ecclesiastical institutions they live under. Scholars 
are coming to a riper appreciation of this subject every day, and are 
recasting their labors to meet its demands.’ It follows, therefore, 
that the chronicler of events in our country will always have a task 
of unusual difficulty; because here prevails the opposite of religious 
uniformity, and the duty will devolve upon him of studying closely 
the history, tenets, and the genius of each considerable religious 
community, in order to determine intelligently how much they con- 
tribute to the formation of the national thought and the direction of 
the national destiny. He who shall fancy that these details are 
beneath his notice, though he will possibly furnish useful materials 
for the scientifical investigator, can never achieve—at least so long 
as our mental development retains its present configuration—endur- 
ing appreciation and sympathy. For nations, as well as individuals, 
are moulded by the conditions, intellectual, religious and material, 
that surround them, and it is not easy to comprehend the significance 
of events, if they are communicated without regard to their original 
setting. A man wandering through the museum will find innumer- 
able antique fauns and satyrs whose form and proportions his eye 
readily takes in; but he cannot fully appreciate, nay, understand, 
what he beholds, unless he shall inquire at what point—by the side 
of what fountains, or in what groves and bowers—they were origin- 
ally set up. In like manner, it is not reasonable to expect that a given 
section of history shall be understood, except these modifying features 

1 DeWette—Archaeologie, p. 95, 4th edition. 
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are brought to expression. Moreover, unusual attention is now being 
paid to the culture-historical worth of different churches, and the 
whole subject of ecclesiology is becoming the theme of more earnest 
and exact discussion.’ It therefore becomes our duty to contribute 
as much as lies in our power towards a proper understanding of the 
position of the Baptists in regard to the moral, intellectual and social 
education of the multitudes who come under their tutelage, whether 
as members of their churches or more remotely affected by their 
doctrines and polity. 

It is not intended here to enter, in any formal sense, the field of 
comparative symbolics, or to institute parallels between the workings 
of various religious tenets upon temper and spirit and conduct, so 
much as to indicate briefly the attitude of our own denomination, 
and the tendencies of its doctrines and practices, in these directions. 
Whenever allusions of this kind are necessary to a clear presentation 
of the subject in hand they will be employed, but not as matters of 
primary concern. 

But leaving this topic, let us turn to the practical theology of the 
Baptists. Here we meet a simple but far-reaching and widely- 
applicable principle, which is after all their most distinct peculiarity ; 
for although other denominations have been driven by circumstances 
and the weight of opinion to approach more nearly to the Baptist 
position than formerly, they have only done so by a happy incon- 
sistency with their other tenets. This principle constitutes the very 
crowning point of all Reformation theories. Without it no work of 
Reformation can be complete or consistent. In its statement and 
defence the American Baptists have produced a deep and broad 
impression upon the American mind, an impression felt by all other 
churches, and apparent to the observer of the mental progress, the 
political habits, and, in fact, the genius of the whole‘nation. In its 
broadest generalization this principle is enounced by the declaration 
that the church of Christ is, in the highest possible sense, a spiritual 
organization ; or, to employ more exact language, the Baptists would 
so explain the second note of the Council of Constantinople—that con- 
cerning the sanctity of the church—as to deny the right of member- 
ship to all except true believers in Christ, or such as make a credible 
profession of faith. And so tenaciously do they cling to this point, that 
in admitting candidates to the ordinance of baptism it is quite univer- 
sally the custom to subject them to examination on the details of their 
Christian experience, and to reject them if it prove unsatisfactory. 


1 Cf. Kirche und Kirchen, Papstthum und Kirchenstaat. Historisch-politische Betracht- 
ungen, von Dr. J. J. Ign. v. Déllinger, Stuttgardt, 1872. 
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The Protestant notes of a church are also interpreted among 
them in such a manner as to render it a contradiction to suppose that 
any others than the truly regenerated, are proper subjects of baptism, 
and entitled to a placein their midst. They claim that the sanctity of 
the Body of Christ is not corporate but personal, the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the heart being indispensable ; that it must be experienced be- 
fore any of the ordinances can be administered or any of the privileges 
of God’s house enjoyed; that the churches are not, so to speak, a nursery 
designed to raise up the multitudes who enter it for the invisible 
kingdom, for these must already be members of the mystical body 
of Christ before they are eligible to a place in the visible kingdom. 
In former centuries false or exaggerated notions with regard to this 
idea led enthusiasts into lamentable and wicked extremes, which 
placed them in an attitude of revolution, and were the occasion of 
much reproach. Owing to these occurrences, the distinguishing 
principle of the practical theology of Baptists was then regarded almost 
universally with prejudice. But that state of things having long 
since passed away, almost all evangelical denominations have ap- 
proached more or less nearly the once rejected idea. A silent change 
has been going on, giving to every man’s religion more of a personal 
character, and has begun to pervade all circles in this country, and to 
exert an influence very generally recognized on American ecclesiastical 
connections, and thereby upon American thought and development. 
In Europe, also, in consideration of the fact that that the vast masses 
of the unregenerate in the churches are claiming the right of modify- 
ing or even abolishing the ancient confessions of faith, and of choosing 
teachers of their own liberal direction in thought, this idea is at 
present discussed and embraced by men who have heretofore always 
regarded it as destructive of the interests of both the state and the 
church. The influential Protestantenverein, with its watchwords of 
independence and abolishment of confessional tests, is forcing even 
Lutherans of the straitest sect to propose the free church system, 
and to prepare for its adoption." 

But it is contended by many that it is impossible so to protect the 
purity of the church militant as that it shall consist only of those 
savingly converted to God; and hence that Baptist conceptions of 
the second note of the Council of Constantinople are too rigid. It is 
granted that instances may and do occur when unregenerate men 
enter the churches and retain the confidence of their religious asso- 
ciates for considerable seasons. But inasmuch as “every good tree 


1Cf. Die Synodus und die Kirchenlehre, von D. Chr. E. Luthardt, Leipsig, 1871, pp. 13 
44, and Die Frieie Lutherische Volkskirche, von D. Th. Harnack, Erlangen, 1870. 
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bringeth forth good fruit,” it is expected of every member to “bring 
forth fruits meet for repentance;”’ and unless these are in greater or 
less measure exhibited, it is concluded that the heart is not under 
the influence of divine grace, and recourse is had to firm and whole- 
some discipline to purge from the church its foreign elements, with 
which it had hitherto maintained only an external and not a real 
connection. In this holy walk of its members and in the exercise of 
discipline, a church both manifests and vindicates its sanctity. In- 
ternal and external piety are not opera supererogationis ; they occupy, 
on the other hand, the position of essentials. The figure of the apostle 
Peter in styling the persons whom he addressed “ lively stones, built 
up a spiritual house,” certainly implies that every person who claims 
membership in a church of Christ must enjoy the sanctifying in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit to some extent at least, and must evince 
it by a life of godly dealing. 

If it be admissible to pause for some reflections with regard to the 
effect of this principle on society, it might be well to call attention to 
the peculiar attitude which it forces the church to assume towards 
the world, and vice versa. In no other civilized nation are the lines 
of distinction between the two drawn with anything like the same 
precision as here. Among Baptists, and others who adopt in some 
measure their theory, only those who have experienced the sanctifying 
operations of the Spirit are admitted to membership. This circum- 
stance forces those who make pretensions to religion to lay upon 
themselves such restraints as comport with their voluntary declara- 
tions and vows. They feel the obligation to be “a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works ”; and their sense of its importance is heightened 
every hour by the consciousness that they are closely observed from 
every quarter, now by those who wish to make their failings the 
pretext for reproach, and anon by others who look to their example 
as a theme of encouragement and hope. It may seem trivial to call 
- attention to these matters of detail; but in practical life they are so 
often considered, and modify in so many ways the course of our lives, 
that it would be indefensible to neglect them. The criticism— 
friendly and unfriendly—of the private conduct of Christians; the 
never-failing impression that the world is expecting of them a course 
of life and manifestation of spirit that will commend the faith they 
profess, is a most profitable discipline, and its effects upon American 
Christianity and civilization it would be difficult to over-estimate. 

Although the doctrine that only true believers are entitled to the 
ordinances and privileges of the Lord’s house, draws a distinction 
between the church and the world, it does by no means alienate the 
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latter from the former, but rather renders the unbelieving more open 
to the appeals of the gospel. In those countries where birth gives 
every man a title to church-membership, the Christian teacher has 
no right to separate his hearers into two classes, but he is compelled 
to recognize and treat them all as converted persons. This is felt by 
the more devout and evangelical, even among them, to be a hindrance 
to directness and earnestness of effort in the care of souls. But 
under the opposite system, the ungodly, being in no sense whatever 
members of the church, can urge no claims from the performance of 
any religious rites; can encourage their hearts with no flattering 
hopes, and must apply to their individual cases each pungent warning 
or pointed instruction or affectionate entreaty which they who min- 
ister in the word of God may from time to time deliver. That some- 
times a denunciatory and unkindly spirit is manifested by religious 
teachers in this regard is conceded with sorrow; but extravagances 
of that nature soon correct themselves, and the Christian community 
are drawn more closely to the impenitent by reason of their deep in- 
terest in their spiritual well-being; while the impenitent are in their 
turn affected and favorably impressed by expressions of unfeigned 
concern. Thus, through mutual action and reaction, salutary, often 
far-reaching, results are produced, which those can best appreciate 
who have given some attention to the evils of the opposite system. 

The complement, or, better perhaps, the logical and necessary con- 
sequence, of the doctrine concerning the subjects of baptism is the 
rejection of ‘the theory of corporate life, or sacramentalism in all its 
forms. In truth, the word sacrament has never held a place in the 
symbols of the Baptists, and as they become more conscious of its 
suspicious application they are expunging it from their ecclesiastical 
vocabulary, thus seeking to furnish in all their deliverances a thorough- 
going contradiction of the teachings of the Romish hierarchy. More- 
over, the so-called sacraments of confirmation, penance, holy orders, 
matrimony, and extreme unction, are by them (in common with all 
evangelical denominations) refused the dignity of an equal place with 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper,—they holding the excessive multipli- 
cation of holy offices as one of the arts of priestcraft, and as amounting 
in the use made of them to an abridgment of that freedom in love to 
which Christians are called. For the skill with which the sacra- 
mental theory has been carried into practice; the minuteness with 
which all details have been elaborated and adapted to the natural 
realism of the human mind and heart; and its power to bind even the 
strongest with a hopeless spiritual bondage, are worthy of study, and 
excite our wonder. 
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But against no part of this theory of corporate life do the Baptists 
enter more earnest protests than against the baptism of infants, 
And this not only because—as is admitted by nearly all who lay 
claim to exact scholarship—there are no traces of such a practice to 
be found in the New Testament,’ but because it is the contradictory 
opposite of their fundamental principle concerning believer’s baptism, 
and the source of formalism in religious life, and superficiality of 
religious experience,—the Pandora’s box of evil to the church and to 
the cause of piety, and the main pillar of popery. By a painful 
despite to the doctrines of grace many truly evangelical Christians 
still maintain this abuse; but inasmuch as the practice can have no 
possible meaning—refine and distinguish as we may—unless a 
magical efficacy is attributed to the outward performance,” not a few 
of these, unwilling to give count ance to anything so contrary to 
reason, are adopting the suggestion of Schleiermacher, to defer the 
ordinance until a profession of faith shall nave been made. Indeed 
this able author declares: “We (the Prussian establishment) would 
for our part consent to an ecclesiastical union with the Anabaptists, if 
they would only refrain from denouncing the baptism of infants as 
invalid, even where the act is complemented by confirmation.” But 
there is really no intermediate ground between the Baptist position 
and that of the Romish theology, and they dare not, for death or life, 
compromise the truth of God on a point so vital. In former years 
the members of most of the other communions, yielding to their own: 
sense of the incongruity between these two sets of principles, were per- 
mitting the custom to fall into decay. Let us hope that it may 
finally die out of mind, and that men will cease pretending to the 
ability to dictate the operations of that blessed Spirit which “ divideth 
to every man severally as he will.’’* 

A principle leading to results of this kind, where consistently held 
and fully believed, cannot fail to modify, nay mould, to a remarkable 
degree, the character, both private and social, of an entire com- 
munity; to control their action and condition their history. Let us 
indicate some of the directions in which this influence would be most 
sensibly appreciated. 

It fosters, perhaps more than any other idea, the sentiment of 

1 Consult especially Schleiermacher, Glaubenslehre 3 138,1, 2. “All traces of the baptism 
of infants which some profess to find in the New Testament, must first be carried into it.” 
Schleiermacher gives himself some trouble in this connection to explain how this abuse 


originated in the early churches. Also, Hase Dogmatik, page 426. “It is a pious custom 
deeply founded in national and family life.” 


2 Luthardt, Kompendium der Dogmatik, 2 72, p. 267. 
5 Cf. Zwinglius, de vera rel., page 200. 
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individuality, of personal independence. M. Guizot, with the eye of a 
practiced publicist, has devoted special attention to this point, and 
has with reason asserted that all individuality was, in the antique 
world, swallowed up in the state. 


When you find liberty, in the ancient civilizations, it is political liberty, 
the liberty of the citizen. The sentiment of personality, of spontaneous 
action in his free development, was by the German barbarians intro- 
duced into the civilization of Europe. It was unknown to the Roman 
world, unknown to the Christian church, unknown to almost all the 
ancient civilizations." 


The reason why this sentiment was so early stifled in the church 
was not any felt inconsistency of it with the doctrines of religion, but 
the early adoption of the magical conceptions of the means of grace. 
Each one feeling dependent upon his connection with the church as 
the only hope of salvation ; upon the caprice of its ministers for pardon 
and acceptance was already in the clutches of a despotism whose iron 
rule would admit of little that was peculiar to the individual. The 
soul was bred to superstition and degrading servility, and nothing 
that would break this bondage—not even the irruption of unsparing 
Gothic hordes—can be reckoned a calamity. 

According to Baptists the exact counterpart of this doctrine is true. 
Salvation is entirely independent of the ordinances, and spiritual 
regeneration must invariably precede the administration of them. 
No priest intervenes between the supplicant and the divine Father of 
mercies; for the personal union already enjoyed, is too intimate for 
any medium of intercourse. Thus is produced a consciousness of per- 
sonal dignity and worth that is most wholesome both to the Christian 
himself and to the society of which he is a member ; for in proportion 
as the latter understands and appreciates the worth of the former, is 
a healthy and fruit-bringing connection originated. Nor has history 
ever shown that this increase of individualism ministers to democratic 
license. Contrariwise, indeed, the Baptists are notably conservative ; 
a distinguished authority has declared that “naturally their paths 
are paths of freedom, pleasantness, and peace.”? The rights of man, 
intellectual, moral, and political, may be enjoyed and esteemed by 
men whose quiet life and profitable activity bespeak the citizen of 
widest public spirit, and of engaging devotion to unselfish ends. A 
statement to this effect would have been greeted once as disorganizing 
and anarchical by those who contemned the nature of their kind, and 
despised the vulgar herd. But that day is past, we trust forever, 


1 Hist. of Civilization, Lect. 2. 2 Bancroft, II, 459. 
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and with it the wiles of priestcraft, and the guardianship of tyrants. 
Society is now reached and elevated and ennobled in all its members 
by this most benign principle, and the majestic power of its own 
cohesion is far greater than the might of paltry kinglings. 

It would be natural for those who reject the magical element in the 
ordinances to be affected by it in another direction, viz., in respect to 
the imagination. They would with the least difficulty achieve eman- 
cipation from the shackles of superstition, and might be expected from 
a priori grounds to take a foremost position among the iconoclasts of 
their day, being unappeasable opposers of imposition and sham in 
every range of thought and action. And to the observer of the dis- 
tinctive features of Baptist culture, this is probably one of the most 
striking. They seek to “prove all things,” to lay stress upon the 
substance, and allow due liberty in regard to form, except where 
positive commands intervene. No ceremonial sacredness is attributed 
to their houses of worship; their grave-yard is a cemetery, and not 
a campo santo; their ministers speak from a pulpit, and not from a 
“sacred desk;” they use no consecrated vessels or implements, nor 
do they lay bonds on intellectual and moral freedom by admitting, in 
any sense, that ordination is a sacrament; thus breaking up the 
monopoly of priestcraft, and destroying the strongholds of superstition 
and abjectness. This kind of philosophy could not fail to produce 
characters full of vigor, business capacity, and practical unadorned 
simplicity. It might foster the energies of a poetical imagination, 
but it is not likely that a great painter would spring from circles 
where the mysterious and obscure and awe-inspiring are vigorously 
investigated, and unsparingly judged. A parallel case is found in the 
earliest churches, where pictures and crosses were not known.’ They 
were only introduced after spirituality had become so weak as to need 
external material supports. There needs not far to seek to discover 
that in this particular the Baptists—in union with others whose 
views are more or less in keeping— have impressed a peculiarity of 
their being ineffaceably upon the character of the American people. 
Some will esteem this a reproach, others an honor, according to 
the point of view occupied, but be that as it may, the evidences are 
everywhere abundant that almost the whole body of our country- 
men have shared with us in these results of our teachings. It is the 
origin of that: self-confidence which invites to difficult enterprises, 
that restless activity which has produced an unparalleled prosperity, 
which is the wonder of the world, and of that utilitarianism that has 
too much robbed our lives of zesthetical culture and graces. 

1 Bingham, Ant. Chr. Church, B. VIII, Ch. vii. 
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Once more: the rejection of sacramentalism and the earnest 
conviction that the sanctity of the church of Christ is to be found in 
the personal experience of each member, is especially likely to deepen 
the currents of religious life and feeling. Nothing is more evident than 
that the theory in question is based upon the natural disinclination 
of men to personal effort. In countries where the Romish system 
prevails, the masses leave their religious concerns in the hands of the 
priesthood, and, in most instances, take no individual interest in 
measures designed to promote the salvation of men, and foster a zeal 
commensurate with the demands of the Christian life. Or, if they 
bestir themselves to labor, the organization of their worship is so com- 
plicated, the spirit of devotion is so much cramped and pressed down 
by external ceremony, that the heart is seldom touched by a sentiment 
drawn from enlightened reflection. The Bible is hidden from the 
gaze of all but the initiated, and the multitudes are bidden to trust to 
the utterances of their superiors, and to dispense with the dangerous 
labor of private investigation. In Protestant countries, on the other 
hand, if there be less of blind submission to authority, there is far 
more of intelligent faith, earnest thought, and genuine devoutness. 
It must be admitted, alas, that this is sometimes expressed by 
extravagant and even offensive demonstrations, that fanaticism and 
enthusiasm have been known to usurp the rights of spiritual worship; 
but these evilsy, while the are deplored, are the tokens of the vital 
energies of faith dwelling among the people who only need guidance 
and enlightenment in order to offer acceptable and reasonable service. 
Moreover, there is no religious organization which can lay claim to 
entire freedom from these imperfections. Even those who oftenest 
reproach Dissenters, in respect to their proneness to extravagances, 
cannot endure a strict and candid examination of their own history 
on this point, particularly in those rare seasons when devotion has 
gained the mastery over a dead formalism. The effect of these varied, 
deep, and burning emotions, founded as they are on individual 
appreciation of the most solemn truths that ever appeal to humanity, 
cannot be too closely remarked. If the sense of personal independence 
which this doctrine fosters should sometimes introduce a tendency to 
atomization, this increased force of moral suasion will check the mind, 
guide it to the right exercise of liberty, and raise the entire nature to 
higher planes of thought and desire and action. If it endows men 
with greater intellectual dignity, it sanctifies their enfranchisement at 
once to nobler and holier ends. It is, in a word, anew creation. The 
human mind being a unity, it is quite impossible to determine its 
spiritual functions to unwonted activity without, by the same means, 
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exciting it to increased intellectual activity. The era of Queen 
Elizabeth, so memorable in English annals, was a time of almost 
unheard-of religious fervor. One might sometimes conclude that every 
peasant and shopman considered it the highest duty of his life to 
search out the subtlest distinctions of theology, and explore to their 
foundations the abstrusest questions between creeds, and to discuss 
their deeper and more hidden contradictions. In like manner, it is 
by no means questionable that the astonishing interest manifested 
by Americans in their churches, and the dogmas that they held, is 
one of the secrets of our intellectual activity. Among our people the 
Baptists are, it is well known, prominent as respects the part which each 
individual bears in all ecclesiastical concerns; and, without arrogance, 
a reasonable share may be claimed for them in bringing about the 
intellectual vivacity that may be observed in all classes of society. 

The next general deduction drawn from the fundamental principle 
of the practical theology above-mentioned, viz., the spirituality of 
the churches, and also from the spiritual nature of all true religion, 
is, that there ought to be preserved an entire separation between the 
state and the church, or, in other words, that a state can only be 
termed Christian by virtue of the moral character and religious belief 
of its citizens. The propriety of this separation, however, is not 
maintained by them from a fanatical contempt for human means in 
the propagation of the gospel, and an ill-understood reliance on divine 
support, but because they believe that the union is unnatural, nay 
monstrous, contradicting both the Word of God and right reason. 

«The civil government has in its own name an indefeasible right to 
existence, and its foundation is as firmly laid in the social necessities 
of mankind, as in the Word of God. The magistrate, in the exercise 
of his office, is to be reverenced as the minister of God, and he is as 
truly engaged in the service of God as those who perform acts of 
benevolence or devotion. This position was taken and defended with 
much emphasis by Dr. Martin Luther, in the early stages of his 
career, although his later conduct contradicted very much the theory 
which he first embraced. It had, before his day, been urged for ages 
by those witnesses for the truth who dissented from the church of 
Rome; not that they believed as some have done, that all human 
governments are as such despicable, but because they concluded that 
the sphere of the state is entirely distinct from that of the church.’ 
In America, Roger Williams was probably the first to give abiding 
expression to this principle. 

If it be then established that the Baptists of America, while 


1 See article on this subject in BAPTIST QUARTERLY for January, 1872. 
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opposing a union between the state and the church, are by nothing 
constrained to assume an unfriendly attitude towards the former, let 
us inquire what influence this separation (which in America is 
almost entirely due to them) is likely to exert upon society; or, in 
in other words, what sort of an agency it proves in moulding the 
thought and the philosophy, and thereby the history, of our people. 

It must be granted, in the outset, that when the separation is com- 
plete, the church and its ministers, as such, lose entirely their political 
position and political power. Their outward control of the destinies 
of the state is at an end; the only weapons left to them are those 
“not carnal but spiritual”; their actions are no longer partly politi- 
cal and partly spiritual, but wholly the latter. To very many minds, 
the idea of a theocracy—although it is manifestly adapted only to men 
in the lowest stages of intellectual and spiritual culture, and belongs 
to the worn out institutions of a former and darker dispensation— 
still possesses irresistible charms. But to those who hold the sub- 
stance as of more value than the shadow, it is no matter of regret 
that ecclesiastical institutions seem to decline in political importance; 
for they gain thereby a vast increase of historical importance. It is 
true that-the churches cannot, as such, thrust themselves into the 
midst of the struggles of the hour, and “shape the whispers of 
thrones”; but this same intermeddling has always proved the most 
serious check of spiritual healthfulness and vigor. Where Lords 
Spiritual have the same rights in the legislative branch as Lords 
Temporal, and if each party is suspiciously watched, and anon super- 
ciliously overborne by the other, the wounds with which such a rivalry 
afflicts the interests of piety are incalculably grievous. Many, 
however, consider the bare suggestion of the idea here advanced as 
treason against the church of Christ. But the Baptists, in their 
advocacy of it, have been instigated by no quietistic theories, nor by 
any indifference to the truth; but, on the contrary, they cherish the 
earnest conviction that the best hopes of the cause of religion and of 
the world are founded upon the separation of the state from the 
church. The former, no longer responsible for unity of faith and 
worship, is relieved of the necessity of perpetrating, in its main- 
tenance, crimes against all faith and virtue. The ambition of the 
ministers and standard-bearers of religion is thereby circumscribed 
to such limits as are wholesome for them, and beneficial to the cause 
of religion. The strivings after high ecclesiastical position and 
pitiful material gains, are to a degree discontinued, so that the Great 
Head of the church is less seldom dishonored by those who should 
be the exponents of Christian purity. An indifferent spirit and a 
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decline of vital piety may be ofteh accounted for, in theocratic states, 
by occurrences of this kind. 

Allusion may also be indulged to another very apparent but very 
practical question in this connection. It is the theory of all estab- 
lishments to render the minister independent of the people whom he 
serves. Their opinion, whether favorable or unfavorable, does not 
affect his standing; the state having appointed him, is forced to 
claim a due respect for her authority, and private preferences must 
be surrendered. But is it not a mutual disadvantage for one who 
has the care of souls to be thus entirely above his people? He loses 
thereby, a powerful and honorable incitement to self-culture; his 
character loses, as a consequence, by slow degrees its tension; his 
purposes possess no longer their ancient fixity; pastoral duties, and 
all others, become more and more irksome, until the man who gave 
promise of symmetrical and large expansion has dwindled to the 
proportions of a dwarf. 

In connection with this stands the fact that no bonds of sympathy 
wnite him to the people. He having been placed over them without 
regard to their wishes and tastes, it would do violence to human 
nature to suppose that in any real sense he could become the pastor 
of the flock. Thus a condition of alienation is very frequently pro- 
duced, which prevents even well-meant efforts from accomplishing 
useful results. 

I am aware that on the other side a condition of too entire depen- 
dence is likely also to produce evils of a deplorable kind; but they are 
by no means so necessary or so general as under the opposite system. 
But our concern with these particular views of the subject goes no 
further at present than they are supposed to have a bearing upon 
the individual and social status of the people. No one observes with 
greater foreboding the decline of earnestness in religious convictions 
than those who possess a philosophical eye for the conditions of social 
progress. The politician at all conscious of the significance of such 
an act, would be quite as much alarmed by the issuance of another 
“Book of Sports” as would the pious believer in our Lord Jesus 
Christ. : 

But the union of the state and church is thought to be the direct 
occasion of much infidelity and impiety. It is a circumstance full of 
meaning that on the continent of Europe the advocates of republi- 
canism are almost without exception the passionate opponents of 
Christianity. This results from the fact that the church and state, 
both occupying an ultra-conservative ground, in most instances give 
each other mutual support. That the political authorities should adopt 
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any line of action which would not be immediately defended and 
advocated from the pulpits of the country, is well-nigh inconceivable. 
It is extremely natural, therefore, for all those who are displeased 
with the government, whatever be the source of provocation, to turn 
against the church also, whose only mission seems to them to be the 
defence of measures which they regard as unreasonable or tyrannical. 
From this point to the total rejection of religion the way is not long. 
In this manner are thousands every year precipitated into impassioned 
infidelity. Widespread and perilous injury is done to the lower classes, 
from whom moral restraints are entirely removed; and even the ex- 
istence of stable government is jeopardized. Nobody hates religion 
per se. It is only the hypocrisy and vindictive tyranny with which 
it allies itself in political organizations that men despise and contemn; 
but, unfortunately, this drives them so far away from the restraints 
of morality as to endanger, often, the very groundwork of social order. 

But let us not pursue this subject any further than to add that 
under a theocracy it is quite impossible to maintain that degree of 
discipline which is indispensable to ecclesiastical purity, and which, 
be it well observed, is one of the notes of a church of Christ. The 
bounds of an established church are usually as wide as those of the 
state; and the certificates of baptism and confirmation are the title to 
citizenship. Now the higher classes of the people are of course among 
the most prominent supporters of religion, although it often befalls 
that their morals are loose, their principles corrupt and unworthy, 
and their tempers inhumane. Men whose life was a scene of unvaried 
debauchery have been hailed as the “eldest sons of the church,” and as 
the “defenders of the faith.” But these characters from the highest 
walks of life, are met, on the other hand, by many more from the 
lowest; and you shall see certain classes whose membership in the 
church must be proved in order to legalize crimes that society and 
nature hold in like abhorrence. But such evils are to be endured as 
composedly as possible, because excommunication or any other form 
of official censure is attended with civil disabilities, which render it 
difficult for the ecclesiastical authorities—whatever personal senti- 
ments they may .entertain—to do anything in vindication of the 
dignity of the Lord’s house.’ 

The importance of these reflections ought not to be misunderstood. 
Bearing as they do upon the moral and political education of the 
largest classes of society, they have in many cases a world-historical 
significance. It is these quiet, hidden agencies that produce the 
most astonishing and solid results. ‘The German schoolmaster it was 

1 Cf. Litton, Church of Christ, p. 353. 
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who conquered at Kéniggraetz;” and we claim that the impression 
of Baptists upon the people of America, as one of the main causes 
preventing the adoption of any state-religion, and thus of averting 
the evils indicated as inherent in them, is deep and widely felt, and 
consequently that their share in the development of our present 
culture is by no means inconsiderable. 

But the ground-principle of our practical theology, taken in con- 
nection with the spiritual nature of religion, has led the Baptists 
from the beginning to become the champioris of another doctrine; 
namely, of the rights of both the conscience and intellect. This 
position is a pendant of the preceding. While that asserts that the 
kingdom of Christ is not of this world, this declares that ‘ God alone 
is Lord of the conscience, and hath left it free from the doctrines and 
commandments of men which are in anything contrary to his word, 
or not contained in it.” In the gracious providence of God, the social 
station of the Baptists was always humble; and they have been ex- 
posed almost incessantly to unsparing persecutions. Dire necessity 
thus furnished them frequent occasions to define and emphasize this 
article of their faith. Owing to a most fortunate conjunction of 
circumstances in the state of Virginia, and in the United States, 
during the second half of the last century their sufferings and struggles 
were rewarded with results of almost incalculable importance. When 
we compass in thought the meaning and breadth of intellectual liberty, 
we shall wonder greatly that anything so comprehensive and benign, 
and so clear, radical, and bold in its demands upon society, should 
have emanated from a people so obscure; for their claims to the 
enouncement and untiring championship of this doctrine are superior 
to those of all others, although a most honorable mention is due to 
the labors of the founder of Maryland, in this connection, who in 
respect to toleration was far in advance of his times, and a brilliant 
exception to the long line of inquisitors and persecutors whom his 
church has produced. It will be observed, however, that the Baptists 
at no time demanded toleration simply, but always freedom of con- 
science. They perceived distinctly, with Paine and others, that 
“Toleration is not the opposite of intolerance, but is the counterfeit 
of it. Both are despotisms. The one assumes to itself the right of 
withholding liberty of conscience, the other of granting it.”! They 
are the only religious denomination who carried the principles of 
the Reformation to their logical results. Even the authors of the 
Reformation, although they liberated the mind, pretended to govern it 
by law. But those whom they treated contemptuously and cruelly 

1 Rights of Man, p. 58. 
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alone fully understood the principles and effects of the movement. 
Luther opened the Bible to the masses; but, with strange inconsis- 
tency, desired to enforce an iron uniformity. Our predecessors 
proclaimed the enfranchisement of mind, a principle broad enough 
to embrace Protestant and Catholic, pietist and atheist, and “all 
sorts of consciences.” 

Many, it is true, unaware of the theoretical and practical difficulties 
that environ this subject, have spoken of religious freedom in a way 
more rhetorical than scientifical. But while casuistical objections 
may be raised on every hand, and actual, burning questions some- 
times arise, it will not be disputed by persons of moderate candor, 
that these are much more readily solved when the civil government 
approaches them from a merely political point of view, unshackled 
by religious or confessional considerations. 

Already, in speaking of the Baptist opposition to sacramentalism, 
we have found occasion to refer to some of the social and moral in- 
fluences of the doctrine of intellectual and moral freedom, inasmuch 
as this latter isa natural consequence and development of the former. 
Allusion was had to advanced sentiments concerning personal inde- 
pendence, as also to the increase of intellectual and politico-economical 
activity. It deserves attentive consideration in this connection, that 
it was the matured conviction of Mr. James Madison, as well as 
many prominent men of the Revolution, that “if the church of Eng- 
land had been the established and general religion in all the northern 
colonies, as it was in Virginia, and uninterrupted harmony had pre- 
vailed throughout the continert, slavery and subjection would have 
been gradually insinuated among the American people.” And it 
would be an error to conclude that this opinion was due to any 
narrow bigotry or prejudice, for he was himself a member of the 
Protestant Episcopal communion ; but it was based upon the broad 
ground that, “union of religious sentiment begets a surprising con- 
fidence, and ecclesiastical establishments tend to great ignorance and 
corruption, all of which facilitate the execution of mischievous pro- 
jects.”' The doctrine of freedom of conscience, then, has already done 
our people a most important service during a dangerous crisis. 

But, turning from this point to one which has not been previously 
touched upon, it may be remarked that this principle has favored the 
birth and development of a multitude of religious sects. This, although 
it may be regarded in certain highly conservative quarters as a great 
evil, is with much more reason considered as a blessing, both to the 
world and to the cause of pure and undefiled religion. The rights of 


1 Rives’ Life of Madison, p. 43. 
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the mind and conscience being freely acknowledged, there is seldom an 
occasion for the manifestation of fanaticism, and the interests of the 
different denominations being extremely varied, there is scarcely a 
remote possibility of a religious war. ‘The unfettered and spon- 
taneous diversity of opinions, of sects, of parties, of interests, in both 
politics and religion, is the only practical security for the equal liberty 
of all, by the mutual vigilance and inspection they will exercise over 
each other, and the mutual forbearance they will finally learn to 
practice from an experience of that security."' Just observation 
will convince candid men that President Madison evinced wisdom 
and patriotism in nothing more conspicuously than in choosing this 
idea as the corner-stone of his political creed. In the United States, 
at least, we have had experience as to the workings of this system, 
and although many objections may be urged to it, it has put- an end 
to persecution, and filled all hearts with repose. 

This freedom of conscience is also useful to the cause of religion. 
Everything is open to criticism, No opinion, or creed, or system, is 
exempt. Theology must enter the lists with other sciences, and 
bravely defend herself against all comers, There is no longer a 
covert of defence under the wing of the civil power, whither she 
may flee in an hour of defeat and distress. She is forced to depend 
on her own resources; she asks no favors; enters into no entangling 
alliances; makes no compromises, and by the might of her own arms 
achieves respect for herself on the arena where giants in the republic 
of letters hold their high debates. And in her own panoply of light 
she wages the ancient feud, against error and heresy, with far 
greater dignity and success than when tyrants and despots raised 
their impure and wicked hands to fight the battle of the Lord. 

There is only space to mention one other consequence of the funda- 
mental principle of our practical theology. It is the perfect equality 
established between all the members of the body of Christ. None are 
admitted to church-membership except those who have been justified 
by faith. As such, they all occupy the same plane; they have 
places side by side at the table of communion; enjoy equal rights in 
the government of the church, and are equally burdened with the 
duties of the Christian life. In respect to this last—the active duties 
of religion—Baptists are accustomed to employ the apostolical 
phraseology, concerning the priesthood of every true Christian. 1 Peter 
ii. 5, 9. Referring back to the organizing principle of their sys- 
tematic theology, salvation from sin through Jesus of Nazareth, the 
only Mediator between God and men, it will follow inevitably that 
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none of those who were thus dependent upon free grace for their 
position among the people of God, can lay claim to any species of 
aristocracy above the rest. The theo-central principle of Calvinism 
is likewise equally levelling in its tendencies, but possesses, at the 
same time, an element far more stern, ‘invading the invisible world, 
and bringing down from the book of life the record of an enfranchise- 
ment decreed from all eternity by the King of kings,” and it pro- 
duces, wherever it prevails, a noble ruggedness and honesty (although 
some times, alas, allied with narrowness) of character that has 
furnished humanity with many of its purest ornaments. 

This levelling of all meretricious distinctions is instanced, moreover, 
in their views concerning the office-bearers of the churches. What- 
ever moral dignity they may attach to the station of the minister or 
deacon, it is to be understood in no case as giving them the right to 
“lord it over God’s heritage.” The ceremony of ordination is invaria- 
bly the act of the church herself (by whomsoever performed), and 
may be revoked by her at her pleasure. 

The essential priesthood of all Christians is also taught by them in 
such a form that it is made the first duty of each individual to labor 
personally in the service of the cause of religion. No substitute is 
admitted ; an individual responsibility is enjoined. For the encour- 
agement-of the least of all the members, it is also taught that the 
priestly functions of even the humblest, are as acceptable as those of 
the highest, and that there is no distinction by reason of caste or 
office. That system which confines the functions of the priesthood to 
the ministry alone, is of the essence of popery, and a part of the theory 
of infallibility. By it the people are held under guardianship and 
bondage, and their energies are crippled and weakened. The other 
system is fitted to secure the labors of the whole Christian community, 
and presents to every one, without exception, the strongest motives to 
leave the state of passive, and enter that of active religious life. 

The effect of this principle in political life is, as a matter of course, 
democratic; it may be styled a humanitarian principle; but we may 
question, as before remarked, whether the democracy which it inspires 
is altogether as stern, rugged, and restless, as that which results from 
the Federal Theology. It is certainly never as vindictive and radica) 
in the day of unrestrained authority. It must be allowed, however, 
as if in contradiction of all theories, that it develops apathy in some 
rare cases, and a stupid egotism which reminds us but too painfully 
that even the most perfect systems fail at various points when the 
imperfect nature of man is a factor in the calculation. 

The practical working of this equalizing idea in all the relationships 
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of life, its agency in shaping the maxims and genius of the people 
is everywhere witnessed among the Baptists. Their example in 
this respect has also within late years proved contagious, and the 
Methodist Episcopal and Protestant Episcopal Churches in America 
have been compelled to yield to the demands of the times, and admit 
those who stand below either of the so-called holy orders to a share 
in their ecclesiastical legislature. This inconsistency with their 
principles is more clearly appreciated by the latter communion as a 

body than by the former, which has heretofore maintained a closer 
sympathy with the great masses of the people. But in either case 
it must be recognized as a concession to the ideas of those who 
acknowledge no sacramental efficacy in the ceremony of ordination. 

In concluding our discussion of the position of Baptists in the 
history of American culture, we will venture a general reflection 
concerning the genius of the denomination and the policy to be 
observed by those having its interests in charge. It is evident to 
the most superficial that churches professing the principles above 
enumerated must be in all essential particulars popular; or, if you 
will, plebeian. Men of high position in the world, if their hearts 
are not filled with something of the generous fire that inflamed the 
tribunes of the people, will soon find that the levelling and humbling 
doctrines of the Baptists are inconvenient and probably distasteful to 
them. By the same ratio in which their aristocratical tastes increase 
is their broad sympathy for humanity, and the fervor of their loyalty 
to truth likely to decline. But if, with a full consciousness of the 
meaning of our ecclesiastical institutions and of the genius of the 
system we teach, they preserve the freshness of their loyalty to 
truth, they are greatly blessed and strengthened in the act, and tread 
the path of duty with a firm unhesitating step. While it is refreshing 
and instructive to observe the lives of men of this kind, who—we 
say it with gratefulness to God—are not too rare among our people, 
we nevertheless find that it is among the yeoman class—strong- 
handed, simple-mannered, intelligent and virtuous—that Baptist 
principles are most readily welcomed and embraced, and most pas- 
sionately loved and defended. It need not excite the wonder of those 
who know what a dread they have of too much legislation, that the 
larger number of our communicants are found in rural districts and 
quiet villages, afar from great marts of commerce and corruption. 
And when they appear in the great centres of life you shall usually 
find them resembling one of the city churches of apostolic times in the 
respect, “that not many wise men after the flesh, not many mighty, 
not many noble are called.” From the nature of the case, it is 
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impossible for them to meet the conditions of a fashionable denomina- 
tion. Their mission is too earnest and benign; the truth they hold is 
too broad and true; their spirit is too evangelical and their labors too 
practical. This is far better for the cause of pure Christianity, and for 
the interests of our country, a very large proportion of whose citizens 
receive their education and the enduring impress of their character 
from these people. It would be extremely unfortunate for the Baptists 
themselves, and for our national progress, if they should degenerate to 
flippant panderers to corrupt and changeful tastes; should degrade 
themselves by striving after the honors of men more than the favor of 
God ; or cease to lay astrong but kindly hand upon the moral character 
of the thousands whose development is committed to their charge. 
And we may congratulate ourseives that there are agencies in con- 
stant, extensive, and necessary operation, which are, as if by Divine 
appointment, suited to preserve the purity of their faith and practice. 
They are reproached for nothing more frequently than their devotion 
to the letter of the divine commandments. In Europe, probably, 
more than in America, is their attitude with reference to the Word 
of God, as “the only certain and authoritative rule of all saving know- 
ledge, faith, and obedience,” persistently misrepresented. They are 
accused of neglecting the spiritual in favor of the formal, and resolving 
the whole of religion into the superficial observance of ceremonies. 
None are better persuaded of the injustice and falsehood of these 
allegations than Baptists, who emphasize the fact that the main 
distinction between themselves and all other religious bodies, is the 
absolute distinction they would see observed between the church and 
the world, and the absolute necessity of spiritual regeneration, in 
order to procure admission to the ordinances and privileges of the 
organized body of God’s people. But while laying so much greater 
stress than others upon the spiritual element, it is of equally vital 
consequence to emphasize the authority of the Scriptures, and the 
binding force of the gospel order, as therein taught. Otherwise 
there would be no barriers set against mystical subjectivity on the 
one hand, and rationalistic subjectivity on the other, either of which 
is a direct and blasphemous imputation of the authority of the King in 
Zion. Moved, then, by no capricious love of singularity, but rather 
by holy reverence for Divine authority, the Baptists observe the 
original and only mode of baptism; and, as a necessary sequence of 
this, practice what is opprobriously stigmatized as “close communion.” 
Now the first of these ordinances long since lost the right of pre- 
sentation in the saloons of fashionable circles. Persons, therefore, 
who contemplate entering upon ecclesiastical relations out of any of 
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the numerous motives that are devoid of the proper moral earnest- 
ness, being met upon the threshhold by the requirement to imitate 
the example of Jesus in submitting to immersion, are most likely to 
demur, and, going elsewhere, to seek out something more in con- 
sonance with their tastes. Leaving out of view, for the present, the 
arguments by which this is shown to be the only mode of baptism, 
and the obligation that binds us to yield implicit obedience to positive 
commands, this custom has doubtless been—as a matter of sound policy 
alone—of incalculable advantage to our churches, and it is likely in the 
future to yield them yet more important service. Charles II declare: 
that “ Calvinism was no religion for a gentleman,” and turned away in 
disgust from the Presbyterians, averting from them, thereby, one of 
the greatest calamities that could possibly befall a religious com- 
munity; since the church of Christ has always suffered more from 
the smiles and patronage of princes, than from the frowns and enmity 
of persecutors. It would be a sad day for Baptists should they ever 
become the most wealthy and powerful of the religious denominations 
of America, if they at the same time learned how to push their cause 
in the halls of legislation, and the drawing-rooms of ministers of state; 
if they should become the leaders of those circles of society where 
flippancy is prevalent, and moral and intellectual earnestness are 
despised. They would forget full soon the simplicity of the gospel 
and single-eyed devotion to its tenets. The frailties of human nature 
would put in an appearance, and pride and luxury and all uncharita- 
bleness might usurp the place of stern virtue, unaffected humility, 
and broad and wholesome principles. Such, at least, has been the 
history of other churches when blessed, or rather cursed, with an 
undue measure of outward prosperity and authority. It is, therefore, 
well for the Baptists and for our whole people also, that the first 
ordinance they administer to those seeking their communion, imposes 
upon the thoughtless and flippant a burden too heavy to bear. 

The other practice—strict communion—is the logical sequence 
of the former. Notwithstanding the circumstance that this logical 
sequence is perceived and admitted by all persons of common intelli- 
gence, the usage of our people in this particular, is urged on every 
hand as a reproach, and the unlovely charge of bigotry is often alleged 
against them. I have no doubt that by this means many honest- 
minded persons have conceived prejudices that have driven them 
entirely away from contact with us; but in most cases this charge 
is felt to be unfounded, and the odium which it excites among a 
certain class like that mentioned under the former head, has minis- 
tered almost entirely to the advancement of the more solid interests 
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of the denomination. And it is possible that we do not in general 
sufficiently appreciate the circumstance that while both of the counts 
in the charge made against Baptists, in respect to their practice in the 
case of the two ordinances, are entirely groundless, they minister, 
though silently, very largely to the maintenance of spiritual religion 
and gospel purity among them. If, in addition to this, the firmness 
of primitive discipline could be everywhere maintained, the friends of 
uncorrupted Christianity would have even greater reason to be gratified. 

It is well from time to time to examine from the standing-point of 
the historian of culture, or of the philosophical politician, the nature 
of our ecclesiastical institutions, and the meaning of our principles, 
in order that we may arrive at steadier views concerning the mission 
of Baptists, and the methods which they should adopt. To young 
ministers, just entering upon their life-work, such a review ought to 
furnish some practical and guiding lessons. The people with whom 
your lot is cast, my brethren, have emancipated the intellect, and 
have opened the Bible to all. You will be called to move among 
men of active, independent minds. Your principal claim to their 
respect and, as a consequence, your best prospect for usefulness will 
depend upon your intellectual and moral endowments and culture. 
They recognize the validity of no sacramental theory. You will 
therefore be surrounded by no halo of priestly sanctity. Hence it is 
imperatively necessary that you should employ diligence in arming 
yourself thoroughly for the duties before you. You will remember, 
too, that the pulpits of a people professing these levelling, humani- 
tarian principles, are no fit theatre for over-cultivated, weak-thoughted, 
intellectual exquisites, doling out diluted and harmless treatises on 
philosophy or esthetics. Men of robust spirit are in demand, who 
keep in sympathy with the common people, and are gladly heard 
by them; who, in connection with apostolic ruggedness and vigor, 
cultivate also apostolic gentleness and simplicity. 

W. H. Wuirsirr. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Nore.—Parts of this address are omitted, in order to bring it within the compass of a Re- 
view article. 














THE SECOND CENTURY: A CHAPTER IN CHURCH 
HISTORY. 


HIS paper is an inquiry into the state of Christianity during the 
first century after the death of the apostle John (which is believed 
to have taken place about the year 100), with a view to ascertain 
whether Christian truth was preserved in its integrity, and whether 
Christian churches retained the simplicity and purity of the earliest 
times. There is so much difference between the Christianity of these 
days, as exhibited in certain communities, and the Christianity of the 
apostolic age, that the question is naturally asked, How was the 
change brought about? And it must be peculiarly interesting to 
study the characteristic features of the churches which flourished in 
a period so closely connected with the influences of the last survivor 
of the inspired band. 

During all this time Christianity was steadily on the advance. 
Churches abounded in northern Africa, They were numerous in 
Gaul, and had penetrated into Germany. That Britain was Christian- 
ized in the second century may be reasonably believed, considering 
the intercourse, commercial and otherwise, between that country and 
Gaul; but the facts are so wrapped in mist that we are unable to 
gain a clear view of them. In the east, the messengers of the gospel 
had reached as far as Edessa, and doubtful traditions represent India 
as the seat of churches, though it has not yet been satisfactorily 


decided what country was meant by that name. Throughout those 
(24) 
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parts of the Roman empire which were evangelized in the days of the 
apostles, the cause continued to prosper. When Pliny the younger 
governed Bithynia, there was a great revival in that province; so 
powerful was it, that the heathen temples were almost deserted, and 
the idolaters were filled with dismay. The neighborhood of Carthage 
was so saturated with Christian influence that all society was perme- 
ated by it, and Tertullian tasked his rhetoric to portray the results, 
indulging, as he did, the belief that in the empire generally the gospel 
had been equally efficacious. ‘ We are but of yesterday,” he says, 
“and we have filled every place ‘among your cities, islands, fortresses, 
towns, market-places, the very camp, tribes, companies, palace, senate, 
forum, .. . we have left nothing to you but the temples of your gods.” 
“There is not one single race of men,” Justin Martyr affirmed, 
“whether Barbarians or Greeks, or whether they may be called 
nomads or vagrants, or herdsmen living in tents, among whom prayers 
and giving of thanks are not offered, through the name of the crucified 
Jesus.” All this, however, must be taken with some abatement. 
General persecution, in the proper sense of that phrase, had not yet 
been endured; but that persecution was general, that is, that society 
everywhere was hostile to the gospel, venting its hostility in sundry 
forms of outrage, as atrocious as it was undeserved, is known by all 
students of history. The emperor Trajan was considered a humane 
and just ruler; yet he sanctioned the punishment of Christians, and 
sent Ignatius, of Antioch, to Rome, to be thrown to the wild beasts 
for the gratification of the bloodthirsty mob of that city. Hadrian 
checked the popular fury, but had not firmness enough to quell it. 
The Antonines, in spite of their philosophy, hated Christianity, as 
many philosophers do now, and would have suppressed it, had they 
been able. In their reign, the churches experienced sharp sufferings in 
every part of the empire, and some eminent men were put to death: 
Justin Martyr, at Rome; Polycarp, at Smyrna; Pothinus, at Lyons; 
and in the last mentioned city, and at Vienne, persecution of the 
most brutal kind burst, with storm-like violence, on the Christian 
population, and swept away great numbers. The narrative of this 
tragedy, as preserved by the historian Eusebius, presents at once a 
horrible picture of human depravity and an affecting portraiture of 
the followers of Christ, exhibiting the meek majesty of his faith.* 
The churches did not furnish many writers in the second century. 
The time for the formation of a Christian literature had not come. 
Of the apostolic fathers, as they are called, Ignatius, Polycarp, and 
Barnabas belong to this period. They were followed by Justin 
1 Apolog., c. 37. 2 Tryph., c. 117. 3 Hist. Eccles., v. 1. 
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Martyr, Tatian, Athenagoras, Theophilus, and Irenzeus. The earlier 
productions of Tertullian and Clement of Alexandria may be classed 
with them, for as they died about the year 220 their writings may be 
considered as representing, for the most part, the Christian thoughts 
and habits of the second century. 

But what those thoughts and habits were, can be but partially 
gathered from the Christian writings of the century. The literature 
of the church was chiefly apologetic. Christian authors employed 
their pens in defending the church, rather than in describing it, or 
even in stating its faith. Their treatises lacked the savor of the 
experimental and practical discussions of the seventeenth century; 
not because their religion was deficient in fervor and power, but 
because their attention was mainly directed to the outworks, which 
it was necessary to protect against assaults, oftentimes as much dis- 
tinguished by cunning as by ferocity. And the church was still in 
a formative state. The contrast between Paganism and Christianity 
was so great, and the changes which the latter proposed to make 
were so revolutionary, that we must not be surprised if we find now 
and then some illustrations of imperfect development of character, 
some shrinking from the sacrifices which Christ required of his 
servants. But, in the main, Christians were “a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works.” They took a decided stand against the 
frivolity, the worldly pomp, the licentiousness, the debasing and 
brutalizing amusements of the day. The life of the church was a 
continual protest against all that was unholy. To be a Christian 
was to be a declared opponent of the world as it then was, to “come 
out from among them, and be separated.” The savagery of heathen- 
ism was replaced by Christian love. The fellowship of the saints 
supplanted the selfishness of Greek and Roman society. The modest 
and pure deportment of the believer was a living rebuke of the 
lascivious indulgences which even philosophers tolerated. Nor could 
Paganism make head against so formidable a rival. Satan committed 
a grand mistake in the methods of opposition which he first adopted 
against the doctrine of the cross. He thought to put it down by 
brute force, and “the heathen raged.” But he totally misapprehended 
the nature of Christianity. As the gospel does not employ force, so 
it does not yield to it. The second century was a period of constant 
growth. The palm tree flourished under pressure. “The blood of 
the martyrs was the seed of the church.” 

In judging of this period, there are some cautions to be observed. 
We must beware of confounding private opinion with general belief 
and practice. The early fathers were good men, and meant well; 
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but they were often mistaken in their decisions. Many of their inter- 
pretations of Scripture betrayed great weakness of judgment, and 
those egregiously err who regard them as exponents, in all cases, of 
Christian views and beliefs, It is a still greater error to hold them 
up as authorities, as those do who would have us believe that what- 
ever is patristic is oracular. If Papias thought that the millennium 
would consist of a huge conglomeration of temporal good things;? if 
Barnabas fancied that in the number of Abraham’s young men whom 
he circumcised, and by whose aid he delivered Lot from captivity, 
there was a typical prophecy of the death of Christ on the cross;? if 
Justin Martyr seemed to teach the merit of good works, and supposed 
that the “sons of God,” spoken of in Genesis vi, were angels ;* if 
Irenzeus believed that Jesus was fifty years old, and that the world 
would last only sixty centuries ;* if Tertullian maintained that the 
soul is corporeal, and that the prophecies respecting the cow and the 
bear and the lion, in Isaiah xi, will be literally fulfilled,°—it is not to 
be supposed that these notions, and many others that might be referred 
to, are to be fathered upon all Christians. They must be attributed 
solely to those by whom they were propagated. The church is not 
responsible for them. 

And yet there are some facts in this connection which deserve 
consideration. These writers were children in Christianity. There 
was nothing in their previous modes of life to help, but much to 
hinder the development of spiritual feeling. Biblical interpretation, 
on sound principles, was in its infancy. The Jews, who might have 
rendered some aid from their familiarity with the style of the Scrip- 
tires, stood aloof from all intercourse with Christians. Perhaps 
instead of being surprised at certain weaknesses and follies which we 
meet with in Ante-nicene treatises, we ought rather to be thankful 
that, considering the disadvantages under which their authors labored, 
they were able to turn their Scripture studies to so good account. 

Again, we should be careful in forming our estimates of the so- 
called heresies of this period. Heresy, according to the common 
opinion, was a very wicked thing. It was a sin to deviate, however 
slightly, from the general standard of orthodoxy, althought that 
standard was not yet embodied in express words and definition. 
Truth, as the church held it, was not to be argued about, but 
accepted; not to be proved to be right, but to be taken for right, 

1See Iren. Advers. Hores., v. 3, 4. 


2¢.9. It would be doing great injustice to the companion of Paul to ascribe to him the 
epistle that bears his name. The author is unknown. 


3 Apol. i, c. 43; ii,c.5. 4 Advers. Hores. ii, c. 22; v.c.28,29. § De Anima,c. 5-7. 
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whether it might ultimately appear to be right or not. Christian 
freedom was not understood. Those who would face the lions rather 
than deny their Lord, would refuse fellowship with a man and cast 
him out of the church who differed from them in modes of expression, 
or would not acknowledge the absolute correctness of some formula. 
A stern and rigid uniformity was deemed essential, if not actually 
prescribed, and any departure from it, however harmless and insig- 
nificant, subjected a church-member to the charge,of heresy. It was 
not supposed possible that substantial agreement in the faith could 
consist with even verbal differences of representation. Hence many 
were stigmatized as leaders of heresy who merely objected to popular 
forms of expressions, and were as orthodox, in the proper sense of 
that word, as their opponents and accusers. . 

There were others, speculators on the curiosities of thought, who 
loved to amuse themselves with metaphysical and mythological trifles, 
and sported among the philosophies of the age. Some of them lost 
their way in the mazes of hard questions respecting the nature of 
deity, the origin of evil, and other correlated topics. Others plunged 
into “fables and endless genealogies,” absurd, horrible, or blas- 
phemous, but destitute of the smallest resemblance to Christianity. 
Nevertheless, as those who embraced or played with such follies (it 
is scarcely correct to say that they believed them) were Christians by 
profession, they were branded as heads of new sects, the names of 
which appear in ecclesiastical dictionaries, befogging the minds of 
honest inquirers, and supplying infidels with rough weapons of war- 
fare against us. By a fair and judicious curtailment the list of the 
heretics of the century might be cut down to one-half its length. 

Another caution may be mentioned. It will appear in the course 
of this discussion that numerous additions were made from time to 
time, to the forms of worship and government in the churches. Those 
additions, however, were not made simultaneously, nor were they 
universally adopted. Some were local, and were not known beyond 
the places where they originated. Some were temporary, occasioned 
by incidents, the effects of which were felt but for a short time, and 
then vanished away. Liberty was taken by many of the churches 
to vary their ceremonial observances, but the variations were not all 
alike, nor was there as yet any disposition to enforce conformity to 
church fashions in minor matters. That was reserved for Rome and 
for a later age. 

We must beware, finally, of bringing the Christians and Christian 
church, as of the second century, to the standard of these times. It 
would be essentially unjust. They must be judged by the state of 
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the times in which they lived. When we consider the corrupt society 
from which they were taken, the license given by custom to immorali- 
ties which must not “be once named amongst us, as becometh saints,” 
and the powerful temptations to which the followers of Christ were 
exposed, especially when persecution was raging, we must not wonder 
if we meet with numerous tokens of imperfection and weakness. We 
should be astonished that it could be said of so many, in those times 
of trial, that “ their loyalty they kept, their love, their zeal.” 

These cautions premised, we now proceed to inquire into the 
theology of the churches of the second century. As might be 
supposed, it was extremely simple. At first Christian writers alluded 
only briefly and sparingly to what are now called the doctrines of the 
gospel. Christianity was a great fact, centralizing in the incarnation 
and atonement of the Son of God. Those distinctions to which the 
church has been for ages accustomed, were then unknown. It is 
commonly pleaded that they were the offspring of necessity, and that 
they were invented to guard against the assertions or inferences of 
those who reasoned about the things of God till they seemed to 
assume to be “wise above what is written,” and were discontented 
with the plain majesty of inspired men. 

A specimen of the original creeds may be given from Irenzus: 


The church, though dispersed throughout the whole world, even to the 
ends of the earth, has received from the apostles and their disciples this 
faith: She believes in one God, the Father Almighty, maker of heaven 
and earth, and the sea, and all things that are in them; and in one 
Christ Jesus, the Son of God, who became incarnate for our salvation; 
and in the Holy Spirit, who proclaimed through the prophets the dis- 
pensations of God, and the advents, and the birth from a virgin, and the 
passion, and the resurrection from the dead, and the ascension into 
heaven in the flesh of the beloved Christ Jesus, our Lord, and his future 
manifestation from heaven in the glory of the Father, “to gather all 
things into one,” and to raise up anew all flesh of the whole human race, 
in order that to Christ Jesus, our Lord, and God, and Saviour, and King, 
according to the will of the invisible Father, “every knee should bow, 
of things in heaven, and things on earth, and things under the earth, 
and that every tongue should confess’’ to him, and that he should 
execute just judgment towards all; that he may send “spiritual wicked- 
nesses,” and the angel who transgressed and became apostate, together 
with the ungodly, and unrighteous, and wicked, and profane among men, 
into everlasting fire; but may, in the exercise of his grace, confer 
immortality on the righteous and holy, and those who have kept his 
commandments, and have persevered in his love, some from the beginning 
of their Christian course, and others from the date of their repentance, 
and may surround them with everlasting glory.’ 


1 Advers. Heres., i. c. 10. The translation in the text, and other translations in this 
paper, are taken from the “ Ante-Nicene Library.” 
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There are other forms in the writings of this century, generally 
shorter than this.’ It will be observed that we have here a collection 
of facts rather than a statement of truths. The phraseology adopted 
in later creeds had not been thought of; at any rate, there was then 
no occasion for it. How different was this plain declaration from the 
wordy documents of the reformation, from the thirty-nine articles of 
the Church of England, from the Assembly’s catechism, and even 
from some Baptist confessions of faith! The churches had not then 
learned to wrangle about words and syllables, or to “intrude into 
things which they had not seen.” A small beginning, indeed, had 
been made, and here and there an incautious expression may be 
detected; but, in general, there was as reverential silence respecting 
the modes of existence in the Deity, and other points of deep and 
inscrutable import. The believers of the second century would have 
been grievously perplexed by the Nicene Creed; they would have 
shrunk aghast from that which is termed “ Athanasian.” 

They held that “there is one God even the Father,” and that he 
created all things by his power and wisdom. They believed in the 
pre-existence and divinity of the Lord Jesus, the Son of God, and in 
the divine power of the Holy Spirit. The doctrine of the Trinity, as 
expressed in modern creeds, was substantially taught, but not with 
that precision of language which has been now for ages employed, 
In fact, we note in some places a vagueness of expression, indicating 
that the Christians of those times might expect a severe cross- 
examination if they could possibly appear among us. We read of 
the “internal Word,” “the emitted Word,” the “uttered Word.”? 
Athenagoras terms the Holy Spirit ‘an effluence of God.” These, 
and other forms of speech, showed that while the Christian heart was 
deeply moved by the discoveries of the gospel, the Christian head 
lacked clearness; but the errorisms which sprung up tended to supply 
the deficiency, by inducing better habits of thinking and inquiry. It 
became necessary to use greater care in defining terms, and to avoid 
words and phrases that were liable to be misapprehended or wrongly 
applied. The theological terminology was in course of correction, 
and there was a manifest and improving development of thougkt, 
denoting accuracy and fulness, before the close of the century. 

We might search in vain in the writing of the early fathers for 
satisfactory discussions on justification and other important doc- 
trines. The sharp outlines of the systems of the reformation period 

1 A collection of ancient creeds may be seen in Lord King’s “ Enquiry into the Constitu- 
tion, Discipline, Unity, and Worship of the Primitive Church.” Part II, pp. 58-66. 

2 Theophilus ad Antolyc., ii. c. 10, 22. 8 Apol., c. 10. 
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could not have been drawn in the age of Justin Martyr and his 
compeers. On some points their deliverances (to use a Scottish 
phrase) were cloudy. Their views of human depravity needed clarify- 
ing, or we should not have been told by Hermas of men being “born 
good,” and “not knowing what wickedness is,”' nor should we have 
met with sentences in which the meritoriousness of good works was 
not obscurely taught, and justification confounded with sanctification, 
which in fact was an error common to patristic theology. Irenzeus 
and Clement of Alexandria appear to have held predestination in 
what is now called the “‘Arminian” sense; that is, that God chose to 
salvation those whose faith and holiness he foresaw. It is observable, 
too, that in eulogizing man’s free-will, the necessity and power of 
divine grace seemed to be thrown into the background, while a multi- 
tude of technical distinctions with which divines now-a-days are 
familiar, or those of the last generation used to be, were not so much 
ignored as unknown. The middle-age theory builders, it may be here 
remarked, have much to answer for. We can afford to be ignorant 
of many things on which they set high value. 

On many subjects, discussed at length in modern bodies of divinity, 
the writers of the second century are silent. They were not then 
brought into the prominence which was afterwards given them in the 
ages of dispute and division. The controversy on the five points, for 
instance, would have been utterly unintelligible to those days. Hence 
it follows that we ought not to be surprised if we meet with incidental 
allusions only to truths which are now considered important, and even 
fundamental. In their endeavors to trace the uninterrupted succession 
of doctrine, and the uniformity of belief, controversialists have some- 
times strained the evidence, and represented the fathers as maintain- 
ing opinions which it was expected would be found in their writings, 
but which more impartial judges have failed to discover. It is of 
small consequence that we can class these ancient writers either 
with Calvinists or Arminians. On topics that have furnished abun- 
dant scope for hair-splitting, the fathers of the times of Justin Martyr 
and Irenzeus were nowhere. 

Nevertheless, those men, though unlearned in systematic theology, 
received with thankfulness the plain announcements of the Bible, 
and were content to believe that “Christ died for our sins according 
to the Scriptures.” On that point they were both clear and firm. 
Their hope of salvation rested on the atoning blood of the Lord 
Jesus, God-man, Mediator. Here they were all agreed. They 
were equally agreed on the question of the final doom of the ungodly. 


1 Similitud., c. 29, 30. 
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Passage after passage might be quoted from their writings showing, 
that the doubts and difficulties of modern times were not entertained 
by them.’ 

I proceed to the consideration of the worship of the church in the 
second century. Pliny’s celebrated letter to Trajan is the first 
account we have, derived from independent sources. It is imperfect 
and coloured by heathen prejudices ; yet it is extremely interesting. 
He says, referring to the statements of certain Christians who had 
been brought before him for examination :— 


They affirmed that the whole of their fault or error lay in this, that 
they were wont to meet together on a stated day, before it was light, 
and sing among themselves, alternately, a hymn to Christ, as to God; 
and to bind themselves by an oath not to commit any wickedness, not 
to be guilty of theft, or robbery, or adultery; never to falsify their 
word, nor to deny a pledge committed to them when called upon to 
return it. When these things were performed, it was their custom to 
separate, and then come together again to a meal, which they ate in 
common, without any disorder.? 


The ‘‘stated day” was the Lord’s day; the “oath” referred, 
probably, through Pliny’s misapprehension, to the Lord’s supper, 
which, at that time, was a regular part of the public worship; the 
“meal” was the love feast. 

Justin Martyr's description is more complete and accurate. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that it was written for the perusal 
of the Roman Emperor, and formed part of a document which was 
advisedly conciliatory in its tone. Thus he writes: 


On the day called Sunday, all who live in cities or in the country, 
gather together to one place, and the memoirs of the apostles or the 
writings of the prophets are read, as long as time permits; then, when 
the reader has ceased, the president verbally instructs, and exhorts to 
the imitation of these good things. Then we all rise together and pray, 
and, as we before said, when our prayers are ended, bread and wine and 
water are brought, and the president in like manner offers prayer and 
thanksgiving, according to his ability, and the people assent, saying 
amen ; and there is a distribution to each, and a participation of that 
over which thanks have been given, and to those who are absent a 
portion is sent by the deacons, and they who are well-to-do and willing, 
give what each thinks fit; and what is collected is deposited with the 
president, who succours the orphans and widows, and those who, 
through sickness or any other cause, or want, and those who are in 


1 Justin Martyr, Apol. i. c. 8, 12, 18, 45,57; ii.c.1. Trypho, ¢. 5, 45, 117,120. Tertull} 
de Penit. c. 12. 


1Plin. Epist. Lib. x. Epist. 96. Gieselin’s Eccles. Hist., Period 1, Division 1, 2 33. 
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bonds, and the strangers sojourning among us; and, in a word takes care 
of all who are in need. But Sunday is the day on which we all hold 
our common assembly, because it is the first day on which God, having 
wrought a change in the darkness and matter, made the world, and 
Jesus Christ our Saviour, on the same day rose from the dead. For he 
was crucified on the day before that of Saturn (Saturday); and on the 
day after that of Saturn, which is the day of the Sun, having appeared 
to his apostles and disciples, he taught them these things, which we 
have submitted to you also for your consideration. ' 


In this account there is no mention of singing, which occupies a 
prominent place in Pliny’s notice, and which, as we gather from 
other authorities, was a favorite exercise among the Christians. ? 
The mixing of water with the wine, and the practice of sending 
portions to the absent, are novelties, denoting the beginnings of will- 
worship. 

The same tendency appeared in connection with the ordinance of 
baptism. Justin Martyr speaks of it as follows: 


As many as are persuaded and believe that what we teach and say is 
true, and undertake to be able to live accordingly, are instructed to 
pray, and to entreat God with fasting, for the remission of their sins 
that are past, we praying and fasting with them. Then they are brought 
by us where there is water, and are regenerated in the same manner in 
which we were ourselves regenerated. For in the name of God, the 
Father and Lord of the universe, and of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
of the Holy Spirit, they then receive the washing with water. 


After some further remarks, explanatory, according to his judg- 
ment, of John iii. 5, which he interprets of baptism, Justin adds: 


This washing is called illumination, because they who learn these 
things are illuminated in their understandings. And in the name of 
Jesus Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, and in the name 
of the Holy Ghost who, through the prophets, foretold all things about 
Jesus, he who is illuminated is washed.® 


Baptism being the ordinance of initiation in and by which the 
candidate entered into the Christian profession, and then commenced 
a new life, it became common to refer to it under the figure of a new 

1 Apol. i. ¢. 67. 


2 Dr. Schaff quotes from Eusebius (v. c. 28) the following passage, cited by him from an 
anthor of the second century: ‘ How many psalms and odes of the Christians are there 
not, which have been written from the beginning by believers, and which, in their theology, 
praise Christ as the Logos of God!" (History of the Christian Church, vol. 1, 3 102). 

3 Apol. i. c. 61. 
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birth. Not that regeneration, spiritually considered, was accom- 
plished by the water, but that in the act of baptism, the person bap- 
tized was transferred to another state of existence,—symbolized also 
by the cleansing character of the element; as the water cleansed the 
pody, the Holy Spirit cleansed the soul. In process of time, there 
was a change in the use of words. The solemnity and importance 
of the ceremony led to confusion and mistake. Baptism, instead of 
being treated as a service, was exalted into an operation, and was 
supposed to effect that which it represented. As forgiveness of sins 
resulted from submission to Christ, and baptism was the outward act 
of that submission, the ordinance itself came to be looked upon as 
the fountain of forgiveness, and the gate of eternal life.’ Unwarrant- 
able expressions, savoring of superstition, were brought into use, 
and at the end of the period now under review, sundry additions - 
had been made to the simple ceremonial of the New Testament. In 
the times of the apostles, the believer was immersed in water, and 
thus consecrated to the service of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. A hundred years after the death of the apostle John, baptism 
was quite another thing. It is described by Tertullian in these words: 


When we are going to enter the water, but a little before, in the 
presence of the congregation, and under the hand of the president, we 
solemnly profess that we disown the devil, and his pomp, and his angels. 
Hereupon, we are therein immersed, making a somewhat ampler pledge 
than the Lord has appointed in the gospel. Then, when we are taken 
up, we taste first of all, a mixture of milk and honey, and from that day 
we refrain from the daily bath for a whole week.? 


The candidate was also signed with the sign of the cross, and re- 
ceived the imposition of hands, equivalent to the modern confirmation. 

There were other additions to the ceremonial of the gospel. 
Christians prayed toward the east. Frequent fastings were practised. 
Second marriages were discountenanced, and continence lauded as a 
virtue. Easter began to be observed. The sign of the cross was 
in constant use. 


At every forward step and movement, at every going in and out, 
when we put on our clothes or shoes, when we bathe, when we sit at 
table, when we light the lamps, on couch, on seat, in all the ordinary 
actions of daily life, we trace upon the forehead the sign of the cross.* 


Kneeling was forbidden on the Lord’s day, because it is a token of 
humiliation, and the Lord’s day is a joyful season. The anniversaries 
of martyrdoms were regularly observed. 

1 Tertull. Adous. Tuarc., c. 28. 2 De Corona, c. 3. 3Tbid. 
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The origin of these, and many other customs, cannot be ascertained, 
nor can the dates of their introduction be definitely fixed. It is prob- 
able that most of them were introduced about the latter end of the 
second century, and that they originated in Africa. Some were 
borrowed from Jewish observances; some from Paganism. Tertul- 
lian’s explanation, to say the least, is ingenious, although it discloses 
a very unsatisfactory state of affairs among professing Christians. 


If [he says] for these and other such rules, you insist upon having 
positive Scripture injunction, you will find none. Tradition will be held 
forth to you as the originator of them, custom as their strengthener, and 
faith as their observer. That reason will support tradition, and custom, 
and faith, you will either yourselves perceive, or learn from some one 
who has. Meanwhile, you will believe that there is some reason to 
which submission is due.’ 


The government of the churches had also undergone alteration. 
At first, a plurality of elders prevailed everywhere. The number 
might be greater or less, according to the size of the church; but 
whatever the number, they were all equal,—all elders, all bishops, 
but no lord-bishop. On a sudden, a new arrangement presents 
itself. In the epistles of Ignatius we meet with constant references 
to the bishops, the presbyters, and the deacons, as three distinct 
orders, differing in powers and duties; and very strong language is 
employed by way of enhancing the honors and privileges of the 
bishops. ‘You are subject to the bishop,” says Ignatius, “as to 
Jesus Christ.” ‘He who does anything apart from the bishop, and 
presbytery, and deacons, such a man is not pure in his conscience.” 
“Do nothing without the bishop.”* ‘“ Let no man do anything con- 
nected with the church, without the bishop.” “It is not lawful, without 
the bishop, either to baptize or to celebrate a love feast; but whatsoever 
he shall approve of, that is also pleasing to God, so that everything 
that is done may be secure and valid.”* “It is well to reverence 
both God and the bishop. He who honors the bishop, he is honored 
by God ; he who does anything without the knowledge of the bishop, 
does, in reality, serve the devil.”® It is hardly necessary to observe 
that there is nothing like this in the New Testament. There is 
nothing like it in any other writers for a long time afterwards. It 
is a singular thing that the word “bishop” does not once occur in 
Justin Martyr’s Apology; it is always “the president,” and that 
epithet might apply to any minister who took the lead of the meeting 
at the time. The distinction became more frequent towards the close 


VIbid. c. 4. 2Ad.Trall.,c.2. 8Ib. 4Ad. Philadelph.c. 7. §Ad.Smyrna,c.8. Ib. ¢. 9. 
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of the century. But the bishop was not then master; he was only 
primus interpares,—chairman at the meetings of the church,—and 
representative or correspondent in the transaction of all matters of 
business, and he was confined to one church or congregation ; 
diocese, in the modern acceptation of the word, was unknown. 

The probability is, that when the elders met for consultation, one 
of them was called to the chair; and it soon became convenient that 
the same person should generally occupy that position. The perma- 
nent chairman exercised the episcopocy, or overseership, in the name 
of the rest, and the title “bishop ” was attached to his office; but 
the business of the church, when the church itself was in session, 
was conducted by the whole body of elders, for whom the chairman, 
or bishop, acted in the intervals of the meetings. We have an 
instance of this in the case of Neetus, as late as the year 245. 
Noetus was charged with heresy. “The blessed presbyters,” it is 
said, “summoned him before the church,” and after examination and 
conviction, expelled him.’ There is no mention of the bishop, who 
might be absent at the time, but his absence did not prevent the 
exercise of discipline at Smyrna. It was long before such assump- 
tion of power was ventured on as appears in the epistles of Ignatius. 
In fact, those epistles are destitute of authority. In the larger 
recansion, they have been shamefully interpolated, as is now very 
generally confessed. In the shorter, corrupt editions are numerous. 
The only form that deserves credit is the Syrian version, discovered 
and published by Dr. Cureton, in 1845; and even that cannot be 
implicitly relied on. The primitive episcopacy seems to have 
originated at Antioch, where Ignatius was pastor. His is a cele- 
brated name among martyrs, and deservedly revered ; yet it cannot 
be concealed that, with all his good qualities, he was a weak, vain, 
self-conceited man, proud of being called “ bishop,” and he “ magni- 
fied his office” in an unapostolical way. 

It is an indubitable fact that, at the first, the affairs of Christian 
churches were managed by themselves. They chose their officers, 
disciplined offenders under the advice and direction of their officers, 
according to the laws of the New Testament, and exercised their 
own gifts for mutual edification and general usefulness. But episco- 
pacy wrought a change. The Christian ministry gradually came to 
be considered a distinct order,—the clergy,—to whom the people, 
the laity, were to be subject in all things. The clergy assumed 
the entire control of the teaching department, and the bishops soon 
learned to lord it over both clergy and people. Definite dates cannot 


1Hippolytus, See Ante-Nicene Library—writings of Hippolytus, ii. 52. 
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be assigned to all ecclesiastical changes. Church historians did not 
compile their records till after those changes had taken effect ; and 
so they wrote as if the then existing order of things had been the 
primitive order; but “from the beginning it was not so.” The 
universal priesthood of believers is the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment; the Christian ministry is Christ’s institution; but at the close 
of the second century sacerdotalism was looming up in the distance, 
and the clergy sought dominion over faith and practice. 

This introduction of the element of power was a dangerous experi- 
ment, sure to work mischief. When the Lord’s words, “One is your 
master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren” (Matt. xxiii. 8.), were 
forgotten or rejected, and the spirit of rule crept into the church, 
corruption soon gained the ascendant. Pride and ambition first 
appeared offensively at Rome. But in the early part of the century, 
the bishop of that city possessed no more power than any other 
bishop. The supposed primacy of Peter had not been thought of. 
Ignatius wrote a letter to the Roman church, on his journey from 
Antioch, and some of his friends published a narrative of his 
martyrdom at Rome; but in neither document is there any reference 
to the bishop of the imperial city. Whatever explanation may be 
given of these omissions, it is at least evident that in those times no 
such views of the power and authority of the bishop of Rome were 
entertained, as have been promulgated in later ages. 

During the pastorate of Pius I (who died A. D. 157), Marcion the 
Gnostic visited Rome. He applied to the elders of the church for 
communion. They refused his request, because he had been expelled 
from fellowship by his own father, bishop of Sinope, for gross immor- 
ality, It would be unlawful, they told him, to act in opposition to 
another church, and thus to sin against Christian unity. In the 
account of this transaction, there is no reference to Pius. The elders 
do not even mention him. 

Justin Martyr lived several years at Rome, and suffered martyrdom 
there. His house was the resort of Christians who were anxious to 
avail themselves of the privilege of listening to the discourses of a 
man of so much learning and celebrity: but neither in his extant 
works, nor in the account of his examination before the magistrate 
who condemned him, is there any notice of the Roman bishop. | 

Towards the end of the century, the church of Rome began to 
acquire a large increase of influence. The establishment of that 
church by the joint labors of the apostles Peter and Paul, though it 
was totally destitute of historic foundation, was early asserted and 


1 Epiphan. Heres. 42, ¢c. 1., quoted in Bower’s History of the Popes. Vol. i. p. 25. 
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generally believed. In addition to this, Rome being the metropolis 
of the empire and the seat of government, the bishop of that city 
was likely to be treated with a deference which no other bishop could 
claim. Men had been accustomed for ages to regard’ Rome as the 
centre of communication, the place of final appeal. It was not diffi- 
cult to transfer those views and feelings to ecclesiastical affairs. 
What the emperor was in things temporal, the bishop of his capital 
would aspire to be in things spiritual. 

Victor I (A. D. 192-202) made the trial. A controversy respect- 
ing the time for observing Easter had raged for several years. The 
Asiatic churches held that Easter should be kept on the fourteenth day 
of the month Nisan, on whatever day of the week it might occur, 
by which arrangement Easter and the Jewish passover would synchro- 
nise, which appeared to be desirable, and, as some thought, necessary. 
The Western churches maintained that as Christ rose from the dead 
on the first day of the week, the anniversary of that event should 
be celebrated on the Lord’s day, and that the Lord’s day after the 
full moon following the spring equinox should be Easter Sunday. A 
council of the neighboring bishops had been held at Rome, when a 
decree to that effect was unanimously passed. The Asiatics, how- 
ever, were not inclined to change their opinions or their practice. 
They met at Ephesus, under the presidency of Polycrates, bishop of 
that city, who transmitted their decision to Victor. Their practice, 
he said, had been sanctioned by the apostles Philip and John. But 
Victor was not to be persuaded. He resolved to hold no fellowship 
with the Quarto-decenians (the fourteenth-day men, as those on the 
opposite side were designated), and wrote to that effect, excluding 
them from the communion of his church. This arrogant and un- 
Christian proceeding drew upon him the displeasnre of his brethren, 
many of whom warmly remonstrated with him on the subject. The 
letter sent by Irenzeus on that occasion has been preserved. He 
held the same sentiments as the Roman bishop, but he held them in 
charity. It appeared to him a monstrous thing to excommunicate a 
brother on such slight grounds. Diversity of celebration, he observed, 
had existed from the very first. Some fasted one day before Easter, 
some two, some for a longer period; but no one had yet ventured to 
maintain that diversity was inconsistent with fellowship. He wrote 
in the same strain to other bishops. The Quarto-decenians retained 
their peculiarities, in spite of Victor’s harmless thunder. ' 

This was the first attempt of the bishop of Rome to impose his 
sentiments on other churches, and it signally failed. It would have 


1 Euseb. Hist. Lib. y. c. 23, 25. 
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been well if thoughtful men had been put upon their guard. But by 
sanctioning appeals to the existing practices of apostolic churches, 
instead of directing inquirers and disputants to the Word of God, the 
Christians of those days admitted the authority of tradition. When 
that authority was once admitted, no one could tell where the mischief 
would end. 

The introduction of synods is traceable to the second century. 
They originated in Greece, where self-government in civil matters 
had been carried to the highest perfection for many ages, and the 
people were accustommed to public legislative assemblies. But it 
was forgotten that whereas in things civil and political all manner of 
discussion was allowable, and there was full liberty to repudiate old 
modes of policy, or to vary them at discretion, nothing of the kind 
can be lawfully permitted in the Christian church. The important 
fact was overlooked, that the government of the church is already 
provided for, and the sufficiency of Scripture was practically denied. 
When Christian pastors met together in synods (bishops only were 
members of those synods,—presbyters were excluded), and promul- 
gated decrees, whether relating to faith or practice, which the 
churches they represented were expected to receive and obey, they 
laid profane hands on the ark of God. They usurped authority 
which had not been entrusted to them. They deprived the churches, 
in these respects, of the right to administer their own affairs. Their 
decrees were unwarranted additions to the sacred code, and the 
tendency of the movement was to substitute the human for the 
divine. Uniformity may have its advantages, but if it be the 
fruit of synodical legislation, it is the badge of an inglorious and 
unchristian slavery. 

Church discipline was vigorous. If a Christian fell into sin, he 
was required to make public confession of his guilt, and to satisfy 
the church that his repentance was sincere. If he refused, he was 
punished by expulsion. If he submitted, he had to pass through a 
very humiliating process. Bishop Kaye describes it in the following 
words, adducing the authority of Tertullian for his statements : 


The penitent was clothed in the meanest apparel; he lay in sackcloth 
and ashes; he either fasted entirely, or lived upon bread and water; 
he passed whole days and nights in tears and lamentations; he embraced 
the knees of the presbyters as they entered the church, and entreated 
the brethren to intercede by their prayers on his behalf. In this state 
of degradation and exclusion from the communion of the faithful, he 
remained a longer or a shorter period, according to the magnitude of his 
offence ; when that period was expired, the bishop publicly pronounced 
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his absolution, by which he was restored to the favor of God and to the 
communion of the church. 


The wide-spread immoralities of the times, indicating a very cor- 
rupt state of society, rendered severe discipline necessary; but 
unreasonable severity defeats its object, and conduces to mitigation 
or evasion; and needless scrupulosity in small matters may justly 
expose to the charge of affectation or vain-glory. Some of the tracts 
written on this subject by Tertullian, and Clement of Alexandria, 
though valuable in an antiquarian point of view, are far from credit- 
able to the religious discernment of their writers. It may be added, 
that a practice had begun to prevail which was afterwards productive 
of many inconveniences and evils. Persons who had exposed them- 
selves to church censures by their improper conduct, prevailed on 
Christians who were in prison on account of the faith, and in danger 
of martyrdom, to intercede for them; and as it was held indecorous 
to refuse such requests, the exercise of salutary discipline was in 
many cases prevented. 

The Christian writers of this century, expatiated at great length 
on the so-called heresies of the times. The names of heretics are 
carefully registered, and their opinions minutely detailed. A super- 
ficial observer would be apt to conclude that the church was rather a 
nest of hornets than a dove-cote. But it is unfair to charge upon 
Christianity the vagaries of such men as Valentinus, Basilides, and 
others, nor would it serve any good purpoese to enumerate in this 
paper their manifold follies, which, after all, had little or no connec- 
tion with Christian truth. The Gnostics were divided into numerous 
sects, differing from one another in regard to trivialities and unin- 
telligibles, and wasting upon them the time and energy which might 
have been employed in profitable study and in the propagation of the 
gospel. The Montanists diverged in another direction. Montanus, 
their founder, taught that Christianity had not yet attained its com- 
pleteness, and that in order to it the Comforter promised by Christ, 
had now appeared in him, to give final instruction to the church, 
and to raise it to higher degrees of holiness. Maximilla and Pris- 
cilla, two women, joined him, pretending like himself to the gift of 
prophecy. The Montanists did not materially interfere with Chris- 
tian doctrine, except as above specified, but professed to be Reformers. 
They held the necessity of frequent and strict fasts, prohibited female 
ornaments, forbade second marriages, proscribed learning, and fore- 
told the approaching end of the world, and the millennial reign. 


1“The Ecclesiastical History of the Second and Third Centuries, illustrated from the 
Writings of Tertullian.” Second eidtion, p. 252. 
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Tertullian became a Montanist about the year 199. That circum- 
stance considerably affected the character and style of his later 
publications, imparting to them much bitterness of spirit. 

The speculations of the Gnostics, in reference to the nature of 
God, and the successive gradations of being down to man, naturally 
issued in very unscriptural views of the Saviour. Some denied the 
reality of his incarnation, and maintained that he was human in 
appearance and form only. Some regarded him as one of the 
superior spirits. Others, under the teaching of Theodotus of Rome, 
held that he was merely a man, like other men, although blessed 
with high endowments and prophetic gifts. Praxeas propounded the 
notion that the Father united with himself the man Jesus, and with 
him suffered and died ; hence he, and those who adopted his opinions, 
were called Patripassians, and, from their denial of the doctrine of 
the Trinity, Monarchians. The Arianism of the fourth century was 
the fruit of these speculations. 

Many believers were seduced by the plausibilities of the errorists, 
and the Christian profession was tinged with motley colors. In 
endeavoring to check the advance of the novelties, Irenzeus and 
Tertullian employed an argument which appeared to them irrefraga- 
ble. They referred inquirers to churches which were founded by 
apostles, such as Philippi, Corinth and others, and wished them to 
believe that the doctines then held by those churches, and the 
services then practised, had been received from the apostles, and 
handed down, unaltered, in uninterrupted succession.’ Is it not 
surprising that the fallacy of this reasoning was not discerned? The 
sact that such and such churches were founded by apostles could be 
no guarantee for continued steadfastness. It was nothing but a fact. 
The orthodoxy of those churches would have to be proved by an 
appeal to the Scriptures. Paul established the churches of Galatia ; 
but ere many years had elapsed they were “ removed from the grace 
of Christ to another gospel.” (Gal. i. 6). The apostolicity of their 
origin was clear enough. The disgrace of their departure from the 
faith is equally clear. 

The school of Alexandria exercised a powerful influence on the 
Christianity of the age. The exact time of its foundation is not 
known. Established at first for the benefit of catechumens, as 
candidates for baptism were called, and placed under the. care of a 
teacher who, from his office, was styled a catechist, it soon became 
an institution of great importance. Among the catechumens were 
educated young men, who had already studied philosophy, and 

1Tren. Advers. Heres, iii. c. 3. Tertull. de Prescript. Haret. c. 36. 
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whose inquiries into Christianity were likely to be biassed by their 
philosophical views and impressions. Perhaps many of them were 
rather students, engaged in a critical examination of various 
systems, than sinners seeking salvation. They were desirous of 
knowing wherein the Christian philosophy differed from others, and 
whether it was a branch of knowledge that might be added to their 
previous stock, or amalgamated with it. Such pupils required a well 
qualified and judicious instructor. The names of the able men who 
presided over the institution in the early years of its history, have 
not been recorded. Panteenus, the first of whom we have any 
account, entered on his office about the year 181. Under him the 
character of the seminary was in some respects changed, as he 
admitted other young men besides catechumens, both as general 
students and as candidates for the ministry, and so the catechetical 
school gradually grew into a philosophical and theological institution. 
It will be borne in mind that the “ philosophy ” here alluded to was 
not confined to in inquiries-into natural and physical laws, as the 
word is now commonly understood. It comprehended the study of 
all being, all wisdom and all duty, including researches into the 
Divine characters, attributes, and government. Theology and 
ethics, as far as they can be derived from uninspired sources, were 
comprised in it. 

Panteenus favoured the stoic philosophy. Clement, who succeeded 
him in the year 191, when Pantznus went on a mission to India, 
professed eclecticism. ‘ When I speak of philosophy,” he said, “I 
do not mean the stoic, or the Platonic, or the epicurean, or the 
Aristotelian, but whatever has been well said by each of those sects, 
which teach righteousness along with a science pervaded by piety,— 
this eclectic whole I call philosophy.”! This was so far good, but 
unfortunately he assigned to philosophy a position, and ascribed to 
it an authority to which it had no right. Having embraced the 
notion that as the law was an introduction and preparation for the 
gospel to the Jews, so was philosophy to the Gentiles, he contem- 
plated Christianity from that standpoint. The correctness of his 
philosophical opinions was taken for granted, and hence it became 
necessary that the interpretation of the Christian Scriptures should 
be in harmony with them, or, in other words, that the Scriptures 
should be so expounded as not to appear to contradict or differ from 
philosophy. The effects of the adoption of this method might have 
been safely and accurately predicted. Christianity was studied as a 
science, instead of being consulted as a revelation. Regarded as 


1Strom. i. ¢. 7. 
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supplementary to philosophy, or as its higher development, the 
doctrines of the gospel, so contemplated, received a human coloring. 
The inquirer’s mind was pre-occupied on certain points, and his 
opinions already formed. If, on those points, any statement or 
decision given in the Bible, did not agree with the pre-conceived 
opinion, that opinion being looked upon as fixed and certain, the 
Scripture truth had to be interpreted or moulded accordingly ; and 
that was often done by recurring to what was called the double sense. 
“The one obvious and literal, the other hidden and mysterious.” 
This was the allegorising system of interpretation which, adopted 
and extended by Clement, and carried still further by Origen in thé 
next century, inflicted great injury on the church. Thus it came to 
pass that the theology taught at Alexandria was in many respects 
a corrupt mixture, and that a mode of religious inquiry was estab- 
lished which was by no means calculated to form humble, spiritual 
disciples of Christ. 


Vain questions [as a lively writer of the last century observes] about 
matter and spirit,—the whole and the parts,—human souls, demons, 
and the great first cause,—time, place, circumstances of events,—were 
all applied by these men to the Christian religion; and the inspired 
writers were put on the rack, and tortured to give answers and deter- 
mine points, of which, probably, they had never heard the names, and 
never entertained a thought. Here youth were bewildered under 
pretence of being taught; here the most dangerous of all rules of 
interpreting Scripture was laid down, and the tutors first amazed them- 
selves with it, and then distracted the minds of the pupil.’ 


The Christianity of the second century has now been briefly 
reviewed. The servants of God protested boldly against idolatry 
and its accompanying vices. They saw the whole world “lying in 
wickedness,” (1 John v. 19), and called upon men to forsake sin, and 
to seek pardon and grace through the atoning sacrifice of the Lord 
Jesus. They taught that the gospel of Christ is “ the power of God 
unto salvation,” (Rom. i. 16), and they exhihited that power in their 
own holy lives, in their patient sufferings for the truth’s sake, in the 
various outflowings of brotherly love, and in abundant charities, 
exciting the amazement of the heathen. Their written defences of 
Christianity were noble productions, and produced powerful effects. 

Yet it cannot be denied that in various particulars there had 
occurred changes which indicated an undue assumption of authority. 
Christians had ventured to borrow from other systems, and to 
overlay the simple original by foreign ornament. They had no right 

1 Robinson’s Ecclesiastical Researcltes, chap. vi. 
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todoso. The divine institution was not committed to them to be 
improved and perfected, but to be preserved. If it were susceptible 
of improvement, man would be wiser than God. We reject the 
conclusion as a profanity, and ask for “the old paths.” The restora- 
tion of the Christian church can only be effected by replacing the 
primitive pattern, and cutting off the superadded incumbrances. 
Less than this will not suffice. ‘To the law and to the testimony.” 
(Isa. viii. 20). 

Romanists would have us believe in the unchangeableness of their 
church, and would fain persuade us that the bark of Peter is sailing 
in the same waters and by the same rules as in the first ages. It is 
not so. The history of the second century dispels the illusion. The 
bishop of Rome had indeed begun at that time to lord it over other 
bishops, but his demands were stoutly resisted. Martys were greatly 
honored, but there was no saint-worship, nor had professing Chris- 
tians learned to set up images and kneel before them. There was no 
restriction on the personal use of the Scriptures, which were held in 
the highest reverence by all. Worship was not performed in an 
unknown tongue. Transubstantian, communion in one kind, auricular 
confession, purgatory, and indulgences had not been invented. Re- 
specting all these, instructive information has been obtained by an 
examination of the Roman Catacombs, or subterranean burial-places 
of the Christians, during the first three centuries. The inscriptions 
on the early tombs express in simple language the faith and hope of 
the church, but we search among them in vain for the novelties of 
Romanism." 

But while we-maintain the comparative purity of the church of 
that time, we are compelled to admit that the germs of subsequent 
evils already showed themselves. Although there were no prayers 
to saints, the enthusiasm of orators on occasions of annual visits to 
the graves of the martyrs, vented itself in expressions which were 
easily susceptible of wider application. The authority by which 
water was added to wine in the Lord’s Supper, and the sign of the 
cross, the anointing, and other ceremonies, grafted on baptism, pre- 
sumed afterwards on the extension of the latter ordinance to infants, 
and in the mutilation of the former by taking the cup from the laity. 
The efficacy ascribed to those ordinances issued in sacramentalism 
and the imposition of the yoke of the priesthood on the necks of the 
people. Asceticism opened the path for -monks and hermits. The 
preference shown to single life was the forerunner of the celibacy of 
the clergy. The incautious language used by some writers, in 

1See Maitland’s Church in the Catacombs. 
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reference to the communion of the soul with Christ, in the eucharist, 
paved the way for the profane absurdity of transubstantiation, which 
was indirectly taught long before it was openly avowed in the ninth 
century. Episcopacy culminated in the popedom. 

The lesson is obvious. It is contained in the old saying, principiis 
obsta. If God has made known truth, it is ours to believe. If he has 
revealed himself as our Father and Redeemer, it is ours to honor 
and love. If he has promised to teach and bless, it is ours to trust. 
If he has prescribed worship, it is ours to serve. If he has given us 
precepts, it is ours to obey. The belief, the honor, the love, the trust, 
the service, and the obedience, constitute religion. We must take 
it as itis. If we add, or alter, or omit, we corrupt. Even when 
specific injunction is wanting, and we are left to our own choice, our 
decision must be influenced by the spiritual and the holy, and we 
must be careful not to infringe on “the analogy of faith.” If we 
affect the fanciful, the showy, or the austere, we may do irreparable 
injury to the good cause. The church is safe only as she recognizes 
the sole authority of her heavenly King, as expressed and declared 
in his statute-book; and there is no other statute-book than the 
Word of the Lord. Decrees of councils, acts of parliament, imperial 
proclamations, are mere “wind and confusion.” ‘The Bible, the 
Bible only, is the religion” of the church of Christ. 

All this is confirmed by the records of history. Decay of piety 
has always followed the increase of will-worship, and the effect has 
reproduced the cause. Christianity had been shorn of its strength 
during the first half of the third century. In the Decian persecu- 
tions there was a partial recovery of power, which was lost again on 
the restoration of peace, and the progress of declension was so marked 
and rapid, that Eusebius the ecclesiastical historian dwells on it with 
melancholy prolixity.’_ The Diocletian persecution offered the means 
of aterrible cleansing, and in some parts of the empire it was for a 
time effectual. But the human element regained influence, and 
genuine godliness was long in the descending scale, sinking deeper 
and deeper till it was almost out of sight. With here and there a bright 
exception, the leading men, all through the middle-age period, were 
the slaves of tyranny and superstition, and helped forward the bond- 
age, plunging the masses into lower depths. Tradition and earthly 
authority had supplanted the Word of God. The true church had 
retired into the wilderness. 

She was there,—not dead,—not asleep,—but hidden. And in 
that state she remained for centuries, “persecuted, but not forsaken,— 


1 Hist. Eccles. Lib. viii. c. 1. 
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cast down, but not destroyed.” She came into the light at the time 
of the Reformation, and shines still with growing brightness, illumi- 
nating country after country. But why the enemy was permitted to 
“come in like a flood,”—why the downward tendency was suffered to 
take effect so soon, and to work so mischievously,—why, instead of 
constant advance and victory, the church has had to struggle with 
checks and hindrances, and fiercest opposition, so that, in this nine- 
teenth century, the professors of Christianity constitute a minority 
of the world’s population, and only a small portion of them “ worship 
God in the spirit,” or are contented with the doctrine and ritual of 
of the New Testament, will not be fully understood till the present 
dispensation has come to its close, and “‘ the mystery of God shall be 
finished.” 

We are told that “it is the glory of God to conceal a thing.” Prov. 
xxv. 2. The concealment on his part requires confidence on ours ; 
and with confidence, submission and cheerful service. Let us study 
the Master’s will, and render hearty obedience, patiently waiting the 
disclosures of the next state of being. ‘‘ Blessed is that servant 
whom his Lord, when he cometh, shall find so doing,” and “ blessed 


are all they that wait for him.” 
J. M. Cramp. 


Wo.rFvittz, Nova Scorra. 

















THE RELATIONS OF SKEPTICISM AND 
SCHOLARSHIP. 


HE skeptic is properly the inquirer. If this inquiry never 
transcended the proper limits of investigation, or if it never 

hid a most dogmatic assertion under the pretence of a question, 
there could be no great harm in skepticism. Within certain limits, 
inquiry is proper, because it is the necessary means by which the 
materials of knowledge are gathered; but if we step beyond these 
inquiry becomes improper, because the crude materials should have 
been wrought into knowledge. Intellectual life is not the never- 
advancing round of the tread-mill. There is a time when inquiry is 
proper, because necessary; if man would know her secrets he must 
interrogate nature. There is also a time when inquiry is improper, 
because certain truths may safely be assumed as fixed and determined, 
and questioning should have ceased in conviction. Perpetual inquiry 
is an assertion of perpetual uncertainty. Phenomena, facts, are 
proper subjects of investigation, and in regard to these skepticism is 
allowable. Laws, principles, demand conviction, and only the facts 
upon which they are based are open to investigation. It is worth 
while to investigate phenomena only because of their assumed rela- 
tion to ldw. Facts are the means by which we reach ends—that is 
principles—but when the end is reached, the fact or phenomenon has 
lost its value; we now deal with the sum total and not with the in- 


dividual units. We investigate phenomena, not that we may know 
(47) 
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the phenomena any better, but that we may discover the law that 
determines them. We study facts, not simply that we may know 
facts, but that we may elucidate the principles upon which they 
depend. Aggregated facts or correlated phenomena do not compose 
the body of science. We find the polar points of the intellectual 
sphere in phenomena and law, or fact and principle. A phenomenon 
appeals to sense and demands inquiry; a law appeals to reason and 
demands conviction. 

If a phenomenon exist, some sense will reveal it tous. To gain this 
knowledge is the legitimate function of the physical system. But 
sense never goes beyond the discovery of phenomena; it never 
reaches law. Gravity had acted in accordance with the same un- 
changing law, for ages before Newton looked through the fact to the 
principle. The sense of every man had perceived the phenomenon, 
but the senses never discovered the law, because that discovery is 
reserved to reason alone. On the other hand, it is not the province 
of reason to discover phenomena. It can tell us what ought to be, 
according to an assumed hypothesis, but, unaided, it can never tell 
us what is. 

Skepticism, as we understand it, claims that the human mind can 
never reach conviction ; that facts can never become anything more 
than facts; and consequently it denies the existence of everything 
but phenomena. Accordingly, the contingent and phenominal can 
never pass into unquestioned law or established principle, but the 
sphere of human knowledge must forever be limited by the range of 
the senses. Belief is to be conceded only to what is capable of 
demonstration—that is, to exact measurement—and the claim that 
any truth above the definite handling of reason can reach conviction, 
is baseless and futile, if not absurd. No man can doubt what has 
been adequately proven. The question is: Must man believe what 
has not been and cannot be definitely proven? Skepticism answers 
this question in the negative; faith answers it in the affirmative. 
Skepticism asserts that facts compose the knowable; faith adds 
principles, 

The issue between skepticism and scholarship is, ultimately, a 
metaphysical disagreement; and the very existence of the question, as 
a question, proves the inadequacy of the so-called positive philosophy, 
or philosophy of fact, to meet the demands of scientific investigation. 
If the Organon of Aristotle was at one extreme, the Novom Organon 
of Bacon is equally at the other. Hither adopted as the exclusive 
method, leads to errors opposite, but equally pernicious. We must 
not ignore facts, but we may not ignore principles. A principle is a 
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fact which has lost the essential characteristic of a fact by becoming 
universal. A law is that in a phenomenon which is unchangeable. 
By becoming universal and unchangeable, the fact or phenomenon 
passes beyond the reach of the senses. A principle, therefore, cannot 
be definitely proven; it can only be stated. We cannot prove the 
law of gravity; we can only enunciate it anew, as experiment after 
experiment reveals the same result. If, then, we are to believe only 
in what can be proven, we will believe only in facts, and limit the 
possible by experience; and making sense the measure of the know- 
able, we deny to human reason the possibility of recognizing the 
infinite or unconditioned. Is this result approved by scholarship? 

The question is, simply stated, Is anything not phenomenal and 
contingent within the reach of man? Faith affirms, holding that 
which is phenomenal and contingent to be related only to the senses 
which cannot recognize a permanent impression. The flagman 
waves his flag, not that the surveyor may see it when in motion, 
but that he may still see it when at rest. So the changeable 
phenomena of nature present themselves to our senses, not that 
we may see the variable phenomena, but that we may elucidate 
the invariable law. Faith holds that the reason can recognize 
that which is necessary, and therefore infinite, in one direction 
at least. Skepticism takes the negative, holding that man can 
never reach certainty, because he can only be sure of the shifting 
phenomena which affects his senses. We can see the flag only 
when it is in motion; when it comes to rest it is no longer 
discoverable. Phenomena thus including all possible knowledge 
within their ever-changing limits, man can never reach conviction, 
but must forever be restricted to wavering uncertainty and ceaseless 
questioning. 

The skeptical method, of course, reduces all mental phenomena 
to the level of the physical. Thought is simply a force generated 
by the interaction of certain substances, and is as material as 
magnetism. Consciousness being thus robbed of its one great 
treasure, the distinction between man and animal ceases to be 
one of nature; and, stripped of the divine prerogatives of reason 
and conscience, man stands side by side with the brute, if indeed 
he must not look up to him with filial respect. Faith affirms 
that man is more than animal; that he is not wholly under the 
dominion of the senses; that, because endowed with reason he 
can recognize the permanent, the unconditioned, the infinite,— 
thus coming into intelligent relationship with his Creator. 

Scholarship recognizes the fact that any. truth becomes infinite, 
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if pursued far enough; it is finite only as it is partial. Tha 
distinction between finite and infinite is only an adjustment of 
truth to man. The part that we know we call finite; the whole, 
which none but God can comprehend, is the infinite. God sees 
the endless chain; man counts a few links that stretch along 
opposite him. Facts are discoverable, because truth exists under 
finite relations. Principles are deducible from facts, because all 
truth exists under infinite relations. Each generalization of 
science is a step towards the infinite. A comet from somewhere 
in God’s keeping flames its unheralded splendors athwart the 
evening sky. Astronomers measure and map a few degrees of 
its orbit. The determination of this part establishes the fact that 
the whole of the hyperbolic curve cannot be determined ; and yet 
the fact of the limitless and indeterminate orbit is established 
just as conclusively as that finite and definite portion which the 
astronomer measures in a single night. Indeed, the same observation 
which determines the one establishes the fact of the other. So 
the determination of any truth establishes not only the fact of 
its finite relations, but also the fact that it exists under infinite 
relations, which, because infinite, must forever remain undetermined ; 
but the indeterminate truth is no less a truth because undetermined. 
Indeed, the finite can be conceived as finite only as the infinite is 
recognized as infinite. 

This view of truth is rendered necessary by the nature of man. 
He must deal with truth as finite, and yet is forced to recognize the 
fact that what he is dealing with is but a part of a whole which he 
is compelled to acknowledge, although its final determination is 
beyond the scope of his powers. The skeptical method restricts 
all knowledge to the part which may be accurately measured; it 
ignores that greater part of the orbit which lies beyond the reach 
of the telescope. We may talk as much as we will about a positive 
philosophy—a philosophy of the finite, of fact—but such a phi- 
losophy depends for its very positiveness upon the assumption of 
the identical truth which it denies. The more clearly and definitely 
a fact is apprehended as a fact, the more evident will the truth 
became that it is more than a fact. Nor can the fact be rightly 
understood without this enlarged comprehension of the principle 
which determines it. The engineer runs a level; as a fact it is 
assumed to be a straight line: but this is true only as it is partial ; 
a real level is in no part a straight line, but must be throughout a 
great circle. To restrict ourselves to the fact is to adopt a falsehood. 

It is sometimes asserted, there can be no rational belief in what 
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is incapable of demonstration. But if a man believes what has been 
demonstrated, because of the demonstration, he believes it because 
he admits some undemonstrated, if not undemonstrable, premise. 
The most rigid mathematician comes back at last to his axioms, 
which he does not pretend to prove; if proof be demanded of these, 
his reasoning falls powerless. The most skeptical logician can never 
reach a conclusion if incessantly required to prove his premises. A 
demonstrated fact thus rests upon an undemonstrated truth; and he 
who believes only what can be demonstrated, will never believe 
anything because of demonstration. This assertion leads to true 
skepticism,—that is to doubt; for he who will not believe what 
cannot be definitely proven, cannot consistently disbelieve what 
cannot be as definitely disproved. 

There is a.proper skepticism whose end is conviction, which care- 
fully examines facts, that it may safely establish principles; which 
lays the foundation upon which faith may build; which seeks to 
anchor humanity to truth, which is above all finite comprehension, 
instead of cutting the soul loose from its moorings to the unchange- 
able, and setting it adrift a helpless wreck, rudderless, upon the 
restless sea of doubt, to go down at last in the brutal whirlpool of 
annihilation. But that skepticism which attempts to reduce doubts 
to a system, to form a science out of uncertainties, to replace the 
firm hold of conviction with the palsied grasp of interrogation, 
cannot but be fatal to that scholarship which is satisfied with nothing 
less than definite attainment. Man must believe something. Con- 
viction is the soul’s vitality. He will be the most consistent skeptic, 
who has the firmest conviction of his doubts, as he will be the most 
successful scholar, who has the firmest conviction of the correctness 
of the process by which his conclusions have been reached. Want 
of conviction is generally an indication of lack of accurate knowledge. 
Men are not usually skeptical upon what they understand ; it is only 
as knowledge is imperfect that they doubt. The naturalist doubts 
the conclusions of the theologian, while the theologian scouts the 
discoveries of the naturalist. Hither is positive in his own field, and 
positive just in proportion to the thoroughness of his investigations. 
He reaches conviction in the field of his own labor, because he reaches 
accurate knowledge. He doubts in the field of another, and doubts 
just in proportion to his ignorance. Skepticism is thus an index of 
imperfect knowledge. But there is an idea somewhat prevalent that 
skepticism is superior to conviction; that doubt indicates a more 
powerful and nicely adjusted intellect than belief; that conviction is 
synonymous with bigotry; that true scholarship is not to be tested 
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by the firmness of the structure it rears, but by the desolation of the 
ruins it leaves; not by the fruitfulness of the garden of the soul, but 
by the barrenness of the desert it makes. It certainly is not more 
manly to doubt than to affirm. It does not exhibit a greater intel- 
lectual power to shiver in uncertain dread’ before the spectre which 
confronts us, than to boldly seize the Protean monster and force from 
his reluctant breast the secrets guarded by his forms of greatest 
dread. Doubt is the staggering of the soul under a burden too heavy 
for it; it is a confession of weakness, however it may be disguised 
by the pretence of superior strength. 

To doubt when conviction may be reached, is worse than weakness 
which may compel inaction; it is laziness which courts it. The 
skeptic doubts ; not because anything has been disproved, for with 
him all definite proof is impossible; but simply because doubt is the 
natural attitude of his mind. The true scholar does not doubt when 
assailed by difficulties, because steadied by a firm faith that, in the 
conflict of contending facts, principle is winning a certain victory. 
The doubt of the skeptic soon passes into the denial of the bigot. 
Difficulties become the ultimate criterion by which he determines his 
action and belief. He does not believe because this is true, but he 
doubts because that is difficult. The doubt of the scholar leads to 
an enlightened conviction. Difficulties only challenge him to their 
mastery ; they do not frighten him from the field. The doubt of the 
skeptic, never reaching conviction, renders all progress impossible. 
The doubt of the scholar, leading to conviction, opens the way to 
heroic activity. Better, by far, is the firm conviction of the fanatic, 
whom some great truth has overmastered, but who, in his mistaken 
zeal, accomplishes something, than this gelatinous skepticism, which 
is always quivering in the unstable equilibrium of doubt. Better, 
by far, is that energetic activity, born of a holy zeal and a noble 
purpose, that leads all Europe on a wild crusade, and marks the 
route of a world’s misdirected energy by the graves of mistaken 
heroes—from whose bitter disappointment there sprang a sweeter 
hope, from whose ardent though blind love there sprang a purer 
religion, from whose bigotry, enlightened by sacrifice almost 
sublimely heroic, there sprang nobler charity—than that calmer 
indecision which, though it commit no excesses, never plucks the 
ripened fruit of achievement, through fear of some stinging thorn 
of error. 

An active mind cannot tolerate perpetual doubt. The thorough 
skeptic soon passes from doubt to denial, and in appearance avoids 
the implication of weakness by the bold and not unfrequently 
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careless assertion of positive disbelief. But the denial of the bigot 
is as hostile to true scholarship as the doubt of the skeptic. It is no 
longer skepticism; it is arnesism. It no longer questions, it only 
denies ; and sweeping denial indicates a denser ignorance than doubt. 
Arnesism is more positive than skepticism, more active, more 
self-asserting ; but it is the activity of the coward who flees from 
the battle he dares not fight, the self-assertion of the braggart 
whose sole achievements are the words in which he boasts of them. 
Skepticism shivers with affright, but faces its doubts; arnesism 
turns and flees, and from some place of fancied refuge sends out its 
defiant challenge. Positive denial, however, stands upon higher 
ground than mere doubt, in that it assumes the form of certainty, 
and presents a definite statement which may be squarely met. The 
energy which the coward displays in running, if only expended in 
fighting, might make him a hero. 

Disbelief, however, is no less at war with the true spirit of scholar- 
ship than skepticism. The aim of study is to add to the sum of our 
beliefs, to strengthen the fortifications of conviction against the assaults 
of ignorance, and not to surround the little we already know with an 
impassable barrier of denial, which imprisons those within as surely 
as it repels those without. The spirit of scholarship prompts to exer- 
tion; skepticism, whether doubt or denial, is a mental vis inertiae 
which prevents progress, or renders it all the more laborious. Scholar- 
ship aims at affirmation, not denial. To be able to deny something 
is not the great end of intellectual action, but to increase the sum of 
what we believe. 

Denial, without a compensating assertion, is the end of argument. 
Disbelief, which stops at disbelief, presents an insuperable barrier to 
intellectual progress. A plea in abatement must do more than simply 
seek to abate the faulty plea of an opponent; it must correct that it 
condemns. If objections could be urged without being removed, no case 
could ever come to trial—the final issue could never be joined. But 
disbelief, which not only asserts its disbelief, but also positively states 
what it does believe, aims at conviction. It amends the defective 
plea that the real issue in the case may the sooner be reached. The 
mind is centred upon what is to be believed, and through doubt and 
difficulty steadily seeks conviction. But the final aim of skepticism 
is disbelief; it seeks doubt and difficulty, not that it may overcome 
them, but that it may surrender to them. Its object is not to dis- 
cover what may be accepted as true, but what may be denied as false; 
and if the thorough skeptic believe anything, he believes it only as 
incidental, and subsidiary to his disbelief. 
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The habit of fixing the mind upon what is to be rejected, will lead 
to the settled belief that no statement is entitled to unqualified 
acceptance. Every truth will be dogged by a score of falsehoods. 
If we confine our attention to the falsity of the false, and content our- 
selves with denial, we neither silence the falsehood nor establish the 
truth. Error can be vanquished only by the victory of the truth it 
opposes; it can never be overthrown by direct assault; its hydra- 
heads may be cut off, one by one, but they will reappear more hideous 
than before, and fiercer in the vigor of their youth, than were those 
who fell in the decreptitude of their age. A lie has too many hiding- 
places; it is wasting time and strength to hunt it. So long as error 
and falsehood can lead the world on a wild chase after them, and by 
thus holding the attention of men prevent it from becoming fixed upon 
the truth, they will comparatively have the field to themselves. And 
he who, of his own accord, fixes his whole attention upon what is 
false, and, satisfied with mere denial, neglects the affirmative state- 
ment of what is true, soon loses the power of discriminating between 
the true and the false; and supporting truth and assaulting falsehood 
alike with denial, he becomes, however unwittingly, an ally of the 
falsehood he would overthrow. 

Disbelief, denial, doubt, are all negatives ; and their chief strength, 
and consequently their chief danger, lies in this fact. Many a widely- 
held falsehood would appear too shallow to gain a moment’s credence, 
if stated in a positive form. Negatives are always indefinite, and 
behind this indefiniteness lurks the undetected error. Telling what 
a thing is not, will never tell what it is, until we have completed the 
entire circle of possibilities. We have a right to demand an affirma- 
tive statement of what one believes, instead of the dogmatic assertion of 
his disbelief. A denial simply takes the statement out of all relations, 
and he who does nothing but deny, does not even deny with reason. 

That habit of mind that deals wholly with negatives, with denials 
and doubts, which meets argument with assertion, and conviction 
with a question, which never passes through inquiry to certainty, 
cannot be a scholarly habit of mind. There can be no science of 
nescience. The world does not care to know what a thinker rejects, 
but,what he accepts as true. Even the most positive of the positive 
philosophers demands an affirmative enunciation of the postulates of 
science, and rejects a method of investigation which deals wholly 
with negatives. 

There seems to be a sort of fascination in this habit of looking at 
the negative side of everything, which is always seeking some point 
of attack, some opportunity for denial, which studies religious 
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systems with the view of finding imposture, which analyzes even the 
sweetest pleasures of life, to see if their flavor may not be due to 
some subtile poison of self-deception. There is an apparent boldness 
in attacking popular beliefs, which often wins the admiration due to 
actual conquest, and not unfrequently gains assent more readily than 
argument. But assertion is not proof; the assumptions of skepti- 
cism are not the deductions of science. Even when they are 
affirmative in form, and imitate the scientific methcd, they are 
negative in fact. When the positive philosopher asserts that thought 
may be resolved into material elements and a physical force, the 
statement is virtually a denial of the facts of consciousness, and 
would never be made for the sake of affirming what it pretends to 
afirm. So when certain naturalists claim that, because the lines of 
all life seem to converge as we retrace them, they will necessarily 
unite if retraced far enough, even granting this postulate, the fact 
as affirmatively stated is not the fact they are seeking to establish. 
The real point of attack is the general belief in distinct acts of 
creation. But the conclusion which they draw from their premises 
is by no means necessary, for the rigid demonstrations of mathematics 
prove that two lines may forever converge and yet never unite. 

To the positive method of science skepticism thus opposes a system 
of negatives which reaches only disbeliefs. In place of the compact 
accretions of positive growth in which a true scholarship results, 
this spirit, at war with true progress while claiming the leadership 
in all advancement, shrivels every budding aspiration with doubt, 
blasts every blossoming hope with denial, and when eternal interests 
are at stake, like Pilate, contents itself with an unanswered question. 
Shall it*be said that a philosophy whose most perfect culture leads to 
such barren resuits, to such a fearful crippling of the divine energies 
of the soul, is superior to that confident faith, which, acting in har- 
mony with man’s intellectual nature, and answering the higher ends 
of his existence, rises superior to doubt and hesitating interrogation, 
and with full confidence grasps truth too great for finite measure- 
ment, and amidst the difficulties and perplexities which else would 
baffle and bewilder, steadies itself by an unwavering trust in God? 
Shall that be called a philosophy worthy of the name, which, in for- 
saking the greater as beyond its reach, loses also the little it professes 
to grasp; which, seeking the truth, while rejecting the very condi- 
tions necessary for its discovery, is forced, after its utmost exertion, 
to content itself with a barren denial or a hesitating question? No! 
better a thousand times, faith, with its possibility of mistake, but 
with its real wealth of return—its golden grain of good, though 
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with some unwinnowed chaff of error—than this barrenness of the 
soul that has thrown away its birthright, loosed its hold upon the 
eternal fastnesses of truth, and, grasping with both hands the gross 
realities of this physical life, has ceased to feel after God ! 
Skepticism boasts that it is a positive system, that it deals with 
facts,—that it keeps both feet on the ground, and shuns the airy 
flights of speculation. But skepticism does not avoid speculation. 
If it confined itself to facts, we would leave it to its self-imposed 
imprisonment. It is the assumed, though unstated hypothesis 
underlying the skeptical argument, which gives it all the force it 
possesses. If two facts, as mere facts not identical, are related, 
they must be related by agreement and difference; and to assert 
this relation is to predicate a logical genus,—that is, to abandon 
facts entirely and enter the region of pure speculation. The first 
step in generalization, and consequently in science, is to cease to 
consider facts. A fact by itself is nothing; it is potent neither for 
good nor evil; but attach the fact to an hypothesis,—that is, project 
it until it becomes a principle, and it acquires an irresistible 
momentum. Slavery was a fact for years, but simply as a fact it 
exerted no force; but when the relation was established between the 
fact and the hypothesis of the equal rights of all men, it acquired a 
terrible power and swept a continent with the storm of war. Nor 
did it lay aside its destructive energy until the hypothesis which had 
given the fact its force was established as a principle, settled beyond 
further question. Fact must be attacked as Gilliat attacked the 
devil-fish,—not where it takes hold of us, but where it is vitally 
connected with theory. No man believes simply in facts. They 
are but masses of drift ore, which reveal the near presence of a vein 
of conviction; they are conclusions which would never have been 
reached but for some antecedent premise. The hypothesis which 
underlies the facts need not be stated, but it is there, seeking 
recognition as a principle. The fact that there is a resemblance 
between the physical structure of man and that of animals, stated 
simply as a fact, is a mere curious coincidence. It is only as upon 
this narrow basis of fact that we build a towering structure of 
hypothesis, and install the doctrine of evolution as the superintending 
architect, that the fact acquires any importance, and then, not for 
what it is as a fact, but for the principle which is deduced from it. 
The boast of skepticism, that it restricts itself to facts, is simply 
a baseless boast. It deals with hypotheses just as extensively as the 
mistiest metaphysics. The only difference, in this respect, between 
the skeptical philosophy and its antagonist, is that the hypotheses of 
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the one are the utterances of the general experience of mankind,— 
that indestructible residuum of truth, the legacy of all the past to 
all the future; while the hypotheses of the other are assumed as 
true in proportion to the breadth of their denial. 

Principles are more positive than facts. The whole is more defi- 
nite than any part. The universal controls the particular ; the real 
determines the phenominal; the hypothesis vitalizes the fact. Skep- 
ticism lays great stress upon its facts, and boasts of indulging in no 
speculative truth, which has been evolved by the mysterious chemical 
action of phosphorus and potash and sulphur in the laboratory of 
the brain, under the stimulus of animal electricity. And yet skep- . 
ticism itself rests wholly upon an unstated hypothesis. If we 
demand the explicit statement of every step in the rational process 
by which skeptical philosophy reaches its conclusions,—if we demand 
its premises, as well as its facts, we will discover its real nature. And 
if we refuse to enter the lists of combat without this full and explicit 
statement, so that in the fierce struggle of future conflict we may be 
ensured against concealed weapons, we have only taken away the 
advantage of fighting under cover, and brought our enemy into a 
fair field. 

A method, which restricts itself to facts and ignores principles, 
must be fatal to enlarged scholarship. Facts are single bricks which 
may be built into a symmetrical building, but which have no 
particular value or significance until so correlated that each sustains 
the other, and all together compose a new entity,—no longer bricks, 
but a building. A fact is what is; but man can do more than 
merely perceive what exists. Sense can do no more; but sense is 
not the sum of man. That which eludes the determination of sense, 
is to us more real than what we see and hear and handle. Science 
recognizes this truth. It seeks to discover what is accidental and 
merely phenomenal,—not because this is all that may be known, but 
only that it may thereby pass forward to the determination of the 
real and permanent. The aim of science is not to discover facts, 
merely as facts, but as means to the discovery of principles ; while to 
skepticism, if true to itself, a fact is never more than a fact. Law 
is only an objective representation of idea, and science, in seeking for 
law, is not seeking a physical but an intellectual entity. It is not 
seeking that which may be, but that which must be. Reason, not 
sense, enunciates this must. Skepticism, to maintain its boast of 
not dealing with that which transcends the limits of uncertain sense, 
must reject this method of procedure, and admit that only to be real 
which is phenomenal. The scholastic method begins with facts 
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which lie within the reach of the senses, but ends with principles, 
which are no longer mere facts, and which lie wholly above the 
reach of the senses. If the skeptic does not thus proceed—if true 
to his theory, though false to himself—he denies that facts can ever 
lead to principles, phenomena to law, the finite to the infinite, he 
certainly does not follow the method of science, but must forever 
remain within the narrow limits of sense, with his ceaseless question- 
ings unanswered. 

But skepticism does not stop here. While avowing a special ad- 
miration for facts, and professing to deal wholly with them, it claims 
the right to accept or reject facts in accordance with some principle 
beyond the range of the facts under discussion. If facts do not accord 
with its theory, it maintains the theory in spite of the facts. It 
silences one stubborn fact by another equally stubborn, instead of 
listening impartially to them both. Miracles are denied,—not 
because they are not facts in human experience; but, according 
to a theory, framed independently of the facts, they ought not to 
have happened. Certain facts of consciousness in the religious life, 
as well attested as any facts of consciousness can*be, are denied, be- 
cause, according to the skeptical theory, there should be no such 
facts, or because such experience is not universal. This is an exten- 
sion of the old Platonic error of making man the measure of the 
universe,—it makes the individual the measure of man. A satisfac- 
tory philosophy of fact must embrace all the facts which present them- 
selves to others as well as tous. Denial is not a scientific explanation ; 
a sneer is not a logical argument. A miracle, if a fact, demands a 
rational hearing with as much reason as the fact of the declination 
of the sun in winter; it isnot to be jeered from the witness-stand 
because its testimony is contrary to our views of the case. The facts 
of religious experience are just as much facts of consciousness as the 
fact of memory. ‘True science, instead of staggering into a denial 
of facts which seem to conflict with its previous theories, welcomes 
them as affording means of correcting its generalizations thereby 
shown to be faulty. The aim of science is to discover not only the 
truth, but the whole truth. If witnesses agree too closely, the astute 
lawyer suspects complicity; but he gives all the more credence to 
testimony when varied by the personality of each witness. <A court 
of law will not reject conflicting testimony, simply because of con- 
flict; but that theory of the case is accepted which harmonizes state- 
ments apparently in contradiction, and the testimony gains force by 
the very circumstance which seemed to invalidate it. 

Apply the skeptical method to science, and there is an end of 
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progress. Ifa fact militate against our theory, reject it, and we 
have set the conclusions which we have already reached as the limits 
of possible knowledge. It is only as facts present themselves which 
do not harmonize with received theories, that science advances. 
Neptune is discovered, because the planets do not describe the 
orbits laid down for them by astronomers. But Neptune was 
discovered as an idea, before it was discovered as a fact; 
the mind saw it before the telescope. Remove the disturbing 
influences, and the planet remains undiscovered; deny the facts 
which disagree with our theories, and science is limited to 
what is already known. But we have as much right to deny the 
irregularities in the orbit of Uranus, as we have to deny a priori the 
fact of miracles. One was apparently as inexplicable as the other, 
until the exterior planet was discovered. As science discovered in 
these irregularities the indications of an unrecognized force, and set 
about its discovery, so should the true scholar see in these facts, 
which fall within no recognized category, the presence of a power 
working in accordance with some unknown law. Admit a personal 
Creator in one case, as we admit the exterior planet in the other, 
and reason and science are equally satisfied. Until the limits of all 
possible knowledge have been reached, there will always be an 
insoluble residuum of fact in the crucible of science, which, instead of 
disproving its own existence, proves the inadequacy of our methods 
of analysis. So long as man is finite and truth is infinite, there 
must be facts in science and in human experience which afford hints 
of truth still undiscovered, and which render a limitless advancement 
possible. So long as man is imperfect, there will always be enough 
above him to leave room for the exercise of faith. 

Faith is thus the condition of progress. Belief grasps actual 
possession by the strong hand of demonstration, while faith rises 
superior to reason, and grasps greater truth by the stronger hand of 
conviction. Faith is not an abandonment of reason; it is the cqndi- 
tion of reason. It places the crown of universal dominion upon the 
head of man, puts in his hand a sceptre, which the future as well as 
the present obeys, eternity as well as time. It asserts our kinship 
with God, who does not discover truth by the slow process of reason, 
but who reaches his conclusions by the same intuitive action by 
which faith apprehends principles. Reason adapts man to the present 
life. Faith is a pledge of immortality. Destroy faith, and man is 
hedged in by humanity—is limited to the now and here—to the little 
segment of the infinite circle which lies immediately before him. 
Add faith to reason,—and out into infinity, onward into coming 
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eternity, upward to God himself, sweep the slowly arching sides of 
the mighty circle of truth whose entire round will, nevertheless, 
forever baffle finite measurement. 

The man of faith is the man of power. He whose eye is fixed 
not upon present attainment, but upon future promise; not upon the 
difficulties that beset the race, but upon the goal to be won and the 
glory yet to be attained; not upon the little that is, but upon the 
more that may be; not upon the delusive doubts, but upon the eternal 
ver.ties of nature—this man, satisfied with nothing less than the 
award of universal inheritance, when he shall awake in the likeness 
of the Infinite and Eternal—this man has dropped the weakness of 
humanity and grasped the omnipotence of God! Before such a faith 
mountains of doubt and difficulty are removed at the word of 
command, and swallowed up in the sea of complete achievement. To 
such a faith all things are possible. To the ear of such a faith rings 
out the sublime promise of God, “ All things are yours.” Doubt is 
weakness. It is Elijah cowering on Carmel, to whom comes the 
chiding question, ‘‘ What doest thou here?” Conviction is power ; 
it is Elijah single-handed, but invincible in the truth, challenging 
the four hundred and fifty prophets of Baal, in the name of the God 
that answered by fire. Conviction compacts a man’s strength, 
focalizes his energy, harnesses him in armor fresh from the celestial 
forge, which falsehood may try in vain to pierce; arms him with truth, 
the invincible sword of God. Skepticism is the Circe of the soul,— 
fair to look upon, and friendly in her offices of feigned kindness, but 
at her touch man loses the image of God, and sinks grovelling to 
the earth, to claim kinship with the brute. 

S. H. CaRPENTER. 
Mapison, WIs. 








THE PRAYER TEST. 


‘ ion proposition recently made through Prof. Tyndall, has stirred 
up afresh difficult questions about prayer. Some of us are 
talking, some thinking, some writing. It seems to me there is a 
touchstone principle which, if rightly applied, will solve many of 
our difficulties. 

The essence of all prayer is in these words: “ Thy will be done.’ 
Here is not only the substance, but the sum. Whatever accompanies 
it, whatever of special petition, is not merely in subordination to it, 
but is an emanation from it; is not merely in accord, but in unison 
with it. That the will of God may be perfected, whatever that will 
may be, however unseen by us, however unknown in its means and 
ends, however counter to our fleshy longings, to our apparent welfare, 
—this must be the fundamental desire of the praying heart, and 
not only fundamental, but the all-informing, all-absorbing desire. 
Our requests may be excursive, but faith leads them back to this 
centre, where they concur and close. This is not merely a submis- 
sion of our will to that of God. The man whose life is hid with 
Christ in God, has no will apart or deviating from God's will. 
Though still free, his will is raised to be coincident with that of God. 
Thus regulated, his words express his own will only so far as they 
express God’s will; all other construction he denies. Whatever will 
not bear this test, is not prayer. 
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A consideration of the ground of prayer will confirm this view. 
God has declared that “of him, and through him, and to him, are 
all things”; and our response is, “To him be glory forever, amen.” 
He has revealed to us the Son as “ heir of all things, the brightness 
of his glory, and the express image of his person, seated on the 
right hand of the Majesty on high”; and we hail him: “The 
blessed and only Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords, to 
whom be honor and power everlasting, amen.” We lay us at his 
feet, yielding body, soul, and spirit to his will. We have no desire 
but for him. We offer no petition but that his own purposes may 
stand fast and be perfected in us, in all men, in the universe of which 
he is King. We can ask nothing of ourselves, for we‘have no merit, 
and hence no claim. All our asking is grounded on his deserts. 
We can ask nothing for ourselves as separate from him, for we are 
in him and have no interest apart from him, and cannot by any 
possibility need, and therefore cannot truly desire, anything that is 
not incorporate with his own objects. Hence all prayer is, ‘“ Thy 
will be done, for Christ’s sake, amen.” Here is petition summed, 
here is the sole ground. This Christian formula, and the Old 
Testament formula, “ that thy name may be glorified,” are identical. 
If, then, this is the only ground on which we can offer a petition, it 
follows that the petition can be no more than “Thy will be done”; 
for all things conducive to the glory of his name, are included in his 
will. The ground and the petition are commensurate, and their 
contents convertible. In the Lord’s prayer they are placed in 
codrdination: “ Hallowed be thy name,—thy will be done.” 

Then this wide but impassable boundary is set for prayer. Within 
it are all Christian needs, all sinless desires. These we express in 
specific petition, but all specific petitions are dominated by this 
principle, and if not in accord with it, are nullified by it. I cannot 
ask God to restore my sick child for the child’s sake, however much 
it may suffer ; nor for my own, however agonizing my natural desire, 
but only for Christ’s sake, that his name may be glorified. This 
may be answered more truly by death than by life; the real petition 
granted, the formal request denied. If Christians were unitedly to 
pray for the health of the patients in a hospital, test ward, their 
petition must fundamentally be: God’s will be done, that his name 
may be glorified; and this might be most perfectly answered by no 
difference between that ward and others. The proposition for a test 
ward is based on a radically erroneous notion of the spirit and object 
of prayer. It could not be, in any special sense, a test. 

This proposition originated, most probably, in the wide-spread 
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doubt as to the efficacy of prayer to induce a suspension or 
modification of the operation of physical law. This is worthy of 
close consideration. 

Beyond reasonable dispute, physical law is invariable. That there 
have been miracles, innovations on physical law, subjecting it to 
variation or exception, is true. Their purpose required them to be 
manifestly exceptions ; that purpose has been accomplished, and since 
the apostolic day we have had no miracle. The investigations of 
science establish the invariable character of physical law. Our daily 
life is ordered on this conviction, which metaphysicians record 
among our intuitions. So we must believe that every force does 
have, and must have, its full legitimate effect, and is never counter- 
acted in the sense of nullified. We reserve only this: that the 
working of physical forces according to law, is by, and not aside 
from God’s will, and that physical law is merely a generalization 
expressing, not constraining, God’s purposes in nature. Knowing 
him to be of unchangeable will, we find in this reservation additional 
reason for profound faith in the constancy of nature, and in the 
absolute irreversibility of any tittle of its laws. 

No intelligent Christian ever prays for the instant flood of an 
ebbing tide, for full moon in time of new, for any momentary 
suspension of gravitation, for the non-explosion of fired gunpowder, 
however much it might apparently conduce to his own or the general 
welfare ; and if I thrust my hand into the fire and pray not to be 
burned, it is not only folly, but blasphemy. Why? Because 
intelligent Christians consider physical law to be as truly the 
expression of God’s will, as moral law ; and to pray for its suspension, 
or violation, or overruling, is a contradiction of the essential principle 
of prayer. To pray for the admission into heaven of an unwashed 
soul, would not be more heinous than to pray that a corpse should 
not see corruption. That the earthquake and the ocean-waves, the 
storm of wind and rain, the breeze and the shower, occur according 
to physical law, obediently to the Lawgiver’s will, we do not doubt ; 
though they are as yet beyond our calculus. No prayer can possibly 
induce their coming, arrest, or change, independently of natural 
order. We do not say the Almighty cannot, but that the Immu- 
table will not. This invariableness without the shadow of turning, 
is of infinite importance to our faith, and to the conduct of the 
universe, natural and spiritual. Indeed, aught else is inconceivable, 
or at least incompatible with the scriptural idea of God. 

It is to be observed that prayer in a storm at sea is not for instant 
calm, but for rescue; in time of famine, not for manna, but for relief; 
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the relief or rescue being hoped for in a natural, not a supernatural 
way. It is within the limit we have indicated to ask God for any 
physical blessing—as for rain, for fruitful and healthful seasons, for 
the stay of pestilence—if we suppose that these events may occur in 
the regular processes of nature. It is just as reasonable to pray for 
the orderly occurrence of some event, as to give thanks for one that 
has already so occurred. 

But to ask for a deviation from the established order, is neither 
Scriptural nor reasonable. The doctrine of special providences, in 
its usual form, teaching that God, to meet special needs, considered 
as exigencies unprovided for in his general economy, will interpose 
to overrule or counteract the regular sequences of nature, is false; 
for it sets nature on the one hand, and God on the other, as separate 
powers, whereas God is in nature working his will; it shows us God 
correcting and contradicting himself; it denies his immutability. 
No, all the providences of God are from eternity, and come to pass 
in the chain of causation. There can be no distinction between 
special and ordinary providence, other than that a special providence 
is a remarkable and unusual conjuncture, wherein natural causes are 
obscure, but the final cause manifest. This distinction may be con- 
venient, but is superficial, not fundamental. The thunderbolt that 
arrests a murderer’s arm, is not more “an immediate act of God” 
than the rising of the sun. 

Are all things, then, bound inexorably by physical law? Surely this 
leads to fatalism. Not at all. The Creator of the world left one, and 
only one thing free,—the will of intelligent creatures. This operates 
as a cause which is not itself an effect, and its every free choice is the 
absolute beginning of a new series. To it is given the control of a 
limited physical force, which may be combined with others and pro- 
duce extraordinary results; that is, results which, in the absence of 
intelligent free-will, would not occur. But this combination does 
not and cannot nullify, or suspend, or make exceptions to any phy- 
sical law. The introduction of a new component only changes the 
direction and intensity of the resultant, and that strictly according 
to law. No force is in itself modified, but the gross effect is moulded 
at will. 

Moreover, mind influences mind, so as to excite special determina- 
tions, and attain special results. The divine mind also exerts influence 
which may, without coércion, direct the human powers into such 
new combinations as will result in extraordinary events, without 
imparing or infringing any physical law. Thus prayer for health 
may be answered if remedy be within human reach ; prayer for daily 
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bread, for rescue in time of danger, for success in battle, for speedy 
peace, for the spread of the gospel. 

It is perhaps conceivable, that God himself, on such occasion, 
might introduce some new physical force, just as man is qualified to 
do,—modifying results without innovating natural order. This is 
rendered plausible by the supposition that he probably would not 
deny to himself a liberty which he gives to creature wills; he may 
choose thus to interpose or not. But we have no evidence of such 
part taken by the Author of nature with the working of natural 
causes ; and if we had, it would then become practically impossible to 
distinguish the miraculous. This view also assumes an insufficiency 
in natural law to the purposes of the law maker, a need to be supple- 
mented from time to time, which is inadmissible. It is based upon 
the erroneous notion before mentioned, that God having created 
matter and force, then stepped aside, and is now a looker on, watch- 
ing and superintending natural evolutions, ready to interpose, and 
actually interposing, to re-adjust, or overrule, or counteract them 
for special purposes. Whereas, God is in every natural process, not 
as the superintending, but as the ever present determining power; 
by which we do not mean the physical force itself, but that which 
makes force constant in its efficiency, just as his ever present sus- 
taining power makes matter constant in its being. 

All natural tendencies perfectly express God’s will, and their ends 
fulfill it. Nature, thus considered, must be sufficient, constant, and 
predetermined. The word “interpose” cannot rightly express an 
act of God, and the power of man is so limited and regulated, that 
his interposition can never accomplish counteraction. God's will of 
command, a moral law, may be violated; but his will of purpose, 
never, either in the moral or physical world. That his will of com- 
mand does not always coincide with his will of purpose, is a mystery 
involving the doctrine concerning sin. Our finite minds shrink from 
the edge of this profound, unfathomable gulf. 

The discussion has led us to the conclusion, that prayer does not 
induce any suspension or modification of the operation of physical 
law, but that nevertheless, it is answered by ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, yet legitimate events,—the essence of every prayer being an- 
swered by what comes to pass. 

We cannot hope for a clear solution of the philosophical difficulties 
that arise out of this question. Descartes, pushing beyond the solid 
ground, fell into occasionalism ; the God-intoxicated Spinoza, into 
pantheism; and Leibnitz sought refuge in his preéstablished harmony. 
Let us pause, satisfied that no logical contradiction is involved, and 
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that no practical difficulty remains to embarrass us in offering our 
petitions. It is worthy of note, however, that the theologies usually 
offer solutions, as they call them, which will not bear analysis. For 
example, one of the chief difficulties is sometimes stated thus: Since 
God is immutable, as even the least intense schools of theology teach, 
then prayer cannot move him. Fixed unalterably in his purposes, I 
cannot obtain by prayer aught but what will nevertheless certainly 
occur, and may be had by simply waiting without praying. Hence, 
prayer is objectively of no avail. It is usual to meet this by saying 
that prayer is one link in the chain of moral sequences which neces- 
sarily precede the event, through which or by means of which it is 
brought to pass, so that, should it be omitted, the sequences would 
occur in different order, and determine a different event. This re- 
moves the difficulty somewhat out of reach, perhaps, but not out of 
sight; certainly it is no solution. It is unsatisfactory, because it 
assumes that moral sequences are of the nature of physical cause 
and effect, which cannot be proved; it asserts the answer to be 
merely a result, the natural consequence of a law governing moral 
sequences, which contradicts its immediateness ; it regards prayer as 
something other than it seems and claims to be, hence as untrue, 
which reduces it to theatrical formality. To avoid such objections, 
the reply takes this shape: The prayer also is predrdained, and will 
as certainly occur as the subsequent event, its answer. No doubt; 
but that does not help us, as it involves the inscrutable mystery of 
free agency and predrdination. 

It is idle to attempt a clear and positive solution of these 
difficulties. Our finite minds cannot grasp and handle the doctrine 
of God’s immutability. Such a concept is beyond us. Our logic 
has no terms by which to compress it into positive propositions ; 
hence it can give us only negative conclusions, and involves us in 
fallacy, when we try to combine it positively with the doctrine of 
wrestling and prevailing prayer. It is a burden for faith, that any 
act of the unchangeable is conditioned on free asking. 

It has been our object only to indicate a test drawn from the 
innermost spirit of prayer, which may remove practical difficulties, 
and perhaps enlarge our intelligent freedom in petition. We must 
never forget that prayer does not seek to change the purposes of 
Him who worketh all things after the counsel of his own will, 
and that it is the object of our profoundest concern to be filled 
with the knowledge of his will, in all wisdom and spiritual 
understanding. We must seek in prayer that angelic ecstacy 
wherein our desires are lifted into perfect accord with the holy will 
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of God, our hearts panting after the constant fulfillment of his wise 
and righteous designs. This accord is pleasing to him, and secures 
to us his favor, the sum of all conceivable blessings. The genuine- 
ness and efficacy of prayer is to be tested, or rather ascertained, 
not by setting it counter to natural order or to moral order; not 
by observing whether or not it can literally cast mountains into 
the sea, or convert a nation in a day; not by placing the human 
will in conflict with the divine will, and observing which prevails ; 
but by observing whether its seeking is in perfect harmony with 
God's own purposes,—whether it can all be’resolved into this: 
“ Hallowed be thy name; thy kingdom come; thy will be done 
in earth as it is in heaven.” - 

Scripture examples abound. Daniel prayed most fervently that 
God would accomplish the restoration he had promised. He knew 
his purpose, and the set time. He asked for no change, not even 
that God would hasten the day, but that he would “defer not.” 
This prayer was approved, and moreover the angel Gabriel was 
instantly sent to enlarge his knowledge of God’s purposes. The 
most impressive illustration, with one exception, is to be found 
in the manifest spirit of the Psalms. They especially teach us 
how to pray; for in the other scriptures God speaks to man; in 
these man addresses God. We find throughout not merely 
submission to God’s will, but a fervent longing for the perfecting 
of his counsels. The imprecations receive, on this principle, the 
happiest solution, as expressing, not a vindictive spirit in the 
Psalmist, but an earnest, unqualified approval of God’s purposed 
judgments, however terrible. 

The exception referred to is found in the prayers of our Lord. 
They are all evolved from this: “Lo, I come to do thy will, O God.” 
Every ejaculation, but especially the amazing high-priestly prayer, 
renews the vow. In the deep valley of Gethsemane, the conflict 
is between shuddering nature and invincible will. It is not, as the 
Anti-Monothelites have it, a subjective struggle between coéxistent 
divine and human wills, but a striving of the personal will with the 
weakness of humanity; it is the so painful essay of a willing spirit 
to nerve a flesh so weak, that it welcomes angelic strengthening. 
“Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup,” not the appointed, 
approved, and announced cup in near prospect, but this present cup 
concerning which the Father's will is not so fully known. Silence 
reveals it. Then see his own will, I would not say, sinking into 
absolute submission, but soaring into sublime coincidence. Casting 
off the last trace of difference with the gry, “ Not my will,” there 
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is instantly a flow of desire and purpose into perfect harmony with 
immutable decree, and his last perfected expression is, ‘‘ but thine be 
done.” 

Towards this loftiest height Christian prayer ascends on the Holy 
Spirit's wing. There it lays bold hand on the very sceptre, there is 
seated on the throne, there it is assimilated to the partaking of the 
operation of the holy will of God,— For we are God's fellow- 
laborers.” 


Noag K. Davis. 
BETHEL CouLeGE, Ky. 
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DARWINISM. 


I. Development Theories are Ancient and Protean. 


1 H E.recent form given the development hypothesis, by Messrs. 
Darwin and Wallace, has arrested very general attention among 
both the learned and unlearned. The development hypothesis is a 
Proteus, and of hoary years. Said the old Egyptian : 


This earth-globe was at first a ball of wet clay; the clay drying in the 
sun, little blisters arose; these becoming impregnated by some subtle 
physical influence, became the embryos of all future terrestrial organ- 
isms, and, upon the bursting of the clayey shells, the earth became 
peopled by creatures of low grade, which in time, were developed into 


the beauty and perfection of the living forms (man included) now in- 
habiting the earth. 


The Epicureans held that men were orginally formed from little 
bags in the earth, which, when they became ripe, they burst open, 
and their souls were formed of the smoothest, roundest atoms. 
“Which,” quaintly remarks old John Howe, “are of the neatest 
fashion, and everyway, you must supvose, the best conditioned the 
country can afford.” 

Lucretius, the interpreter of this school, declares the earth to have 
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grown effete, and that she who first created all races of animals and 
man, now scarcely creates very little animals. According to Lucre- 
tius, the concurrence of atoms forming earth, sea, the heavens, the 
creatures, was a concurrence not directed by intelligence, but a 
happen, preceded by infinite other chance concursi. In modern 
scientific dialect, he might have said the world exists and endures as 
product of natural selection, and survival of the fittest. So we find 
the Roman Strato Physicus claiming all power is placed in Nature, 
which contains in itself the causes of generation, increase or diminu- 
tion, but is wholly devoid of sense. 

Thus, without referring to the old Greek “pyy,”—whether re- 
garded earth, water, air, or fire—we get glimpses far back in the 
depths of time, and down along the centuries of this Proteus. 
From the middle of the last century to our own day he has been 
ever taking upon himself new shapes. Maillet, in his Telliamed, 
published (after his death) in 1750, describes the ocean as “that 
great and fruitful womb of Nature, in which organization and life 
first began.” He held that the earth was at first wholly covered 
with water; that the first animals, therefore, were aquatic, were fishes. 
When the waters retired the fishes underwent metamorphoses. The 
fishes which kept to the bottom of the waters, creeping amongst the 
mud, became reptiles, those which occasionally rose above the waters, 
became flying animals, their fins were turned into wings, their scales 
into feathers. Mammifers, and man himself, came into aninpes 
from this aquatic origin. 

Robinet, of the same century, makes what he calls iahace, his 
agent. Nature began by creating worms, then insects. Later, by a 
bold step, she fabricated crustaceans. Then she placed inward the 
external plates of the crustaceans, and made vertebre of them,— 
thence came the serpent. After the serpent, the lizard; the front 
part of the lizard was transformed into wings,—thence the bird. 
And thus progressing, Nature formed the quadrupeds, the quad- 
rumanous animals, and last of all, man. 

Buffon (obiit 1788) held that originally there were elementary 
particles of living matter, viz., animalcule, whose fortuitous aggre- 
gation formed larger animals ; larger animals are, therefore, only 
heaps of animaloule. 

Lamarck (from 1744 to 1829), as Maillet, referred the origin of 
all terrestrial organisms (man included) to the ocean. “In the 
water,” he says, ‘‘ Nature has performed, and continues to perform, 
under favorable circumstances, her direct and spontaneous genera- 
tions; and there, in the first place, she gives rise to the most 
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simple animalculz, from which has proceeded all the animal creation.” 
He derives all animals from a monad, but does not tell us the 
nature of the monad. Then comes the polypus, out of which, 
successively, all forms of life have arisen. He held that the exercise 
of habit and the effort at action is the transforming power,—animals 
have aimed at certain faculties, and have thus attained them; a 
process by which they have gradually become new animals. Some 
kinds of fowl—e. g., by making continuous effort to swim—finally 
became web-footed; the heron dislikes to plunge into the flood, and 
drawing itself up when going into the water, has finally become 
long legged; the wood-pecker likes aphides, and little creatures 
under the tree bark, and by continuous reaching for them, has 
become long-billed; so of the long-necked giraffe, reaching up 
among the tree limbs for its food; and so of all other creatures. 
Besides habits, he also calls into aid transmutation, “efforts of 
internal sentiment,” “ influence of subtile fluids,” “ acts of organiza- 
tion.” “ He substitutes,” says Lyell, “ names for things, and with a 
disregard to the strict rules of induction, resorts to fictions as ideal 
as the ‘plastic virtue,’ and other phantasms of the geologists of the 
middle ages.” The German Professor Oken (ob. 1851) maintained : 


There are two kinds of generation in the world, creation proper, and 
the propagation that is consequent therefrom. No organism has been 
created of larger size than an infusorial point. No organism is, or ever 
has been created, which is not microscopic. Whatever is larger has not 
been created, but developed. All life is from the sea; man is a child 
of the warm and shallow parts of the sea, in the neighborhood 
of the land. 


W. Spencer, Dean of Manchester, England (pub. 1837), held that 
a single species of each animal was created in an originally highly 
plastic condition, 2. ¢., with capacity for metamorphoses,—and that 
these have produced, by intercrossing, all our existing species. 

The author of the “ Vestiges of Creation” (pub. 1845) claims the 
basis of all animal and vegetable substances to be nucleated cells, 2. ¢., 
cells with granules in them. He holds man has risen from these 
cells of the sea, and regards the dolphin as man’s ancestor. 

Tremaux (pub. 1865), claims that the soil has created or produced 
all animals, and has been the cause of their various transformations 
(for temperature, crossings and food, something is to be allowed). 
In the recent soils the tendency is toward perfection, in the primitive 
soils towards degradation. The relative time of transformation was 
short. Man is from the ape. The ape intellect developed into the 
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human, by being continually exercised in passing judgment on the 
elasticity and strength of boughs, as it leaped from limb to limb. 
Animals have now reached their resting place in development. 

The distinguished British anatomist, Owen, claims that the rise of 
the different species, genera, etc., etc., along the centuries, is the 
result of a special power with which living organisms were originally 
endowed by the Creator,—a power under favorable circumstances 
producing such new forms. 

While the name of Alfred Russel Wallace is not to be forgotten as 
an independent co-propounder of the “natural selection” phase of 
the development hypothesis, yet the name of Charles Darwin has 
become so eminent as to overshadow the former name, and stand as 
cognomen of the present peculiar phase so popular in our day of this 
Proteus, as Lamarckionism was the cognomen of the peculiar phase 
worn by the same Proteus thirty years ago. Darwin makes “ Natural 
Selection” the main power in developing the (so-called) varieties, 
species, genera, etc., of organisms. 


I am fully convinced [he says] that species are not immutable, but 
that those belonging to what are called the same genera, are lineal 
descendants of some other, and generally extinct species, in the same 
manner as the acknowledged varieties of any one species are the descen- 
dants of that species. Furthermore, I am convinced that Natural Selec- 
tion has been the main but not exclusive means of modification. 


He allows some room for the working of circumstances of condition 
and sexual selection. He defines natural selection thus: 


If variations useful to the being in the great and complex battle for 
life, should scmetimes occur in the course of thousands of generations, 
can we doubt that individuals having any advantage, however slight, 
over others, would have the best chance of surviving and of procreating 
their kind? On the other hand, we may feel assured that any variation 
in the least degree injurious, would be rigidly destroyed. This preser- 
vation of favorable variations and the rejection of injurious variations, I 
call natural selection. . . . As many more individuals of each species 
are born than can possibly survive; and, as consequently, it follows that 
any being, if it vary however slightly in a manner profitable to itself 
under the complex and sometimes varying conditions of life, will have a 
better chance for surviving, and thus be naturally selected. From the 
strong principles of inheritance, any selected variety will tend to propa- 
gate its new and modified form. 


And thus have arisen new species, new genera, etc. Such are 
some of the past phases of this Proteus, development,—such its to-day 
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phase. Let us examine the phase this Proteus presents himself in 
to-day,—Darwinism. 


II. Darwinism and Scripture. 

“Natural philosophy,” says Ewen (Essay on Creation), “causes the 
world to proceed from the streaming together of atoms, from chemical 
affinity, from the balancing of the working and counter-working of 
dead masses, because it has a horror of the spirit that ‘brooded over 
the waters.’” This charge can hardly be laid at the door of the 
Egyptian, deriving all terrestrial life from the earth womb; the 
Egyptian was a pantheist, and he saw the divinity working and pro- 
ducing in the earth. Nor can this charge be laid at the door of the 
Greek sages who, for their “apyy,” chose earth, water, fire, air, etc. 


This word [says Archer Butler] was not the cause of the world, nor 
yet the final element, but rather that thing which should be assumed 
to give a rational explanation of the rest. The word “Principle” is, 
perhaps, nearest to its significancy. The ‘‘apxy’’ was the last term to 
which the inquirer’s analysis brought him. 


The “ apyy,” then, of the Greek schools, was not something selected 
by them as a recession from an infinite cause by them previously 
known, but was some agent seized upon provisionally as a zou orw from 
which they might proceed onward, and by and by attain, as they did, 
a knowledge of the ultimate Worker. 

Ewen’s charge, doubtless with truth, may be brought against some 
of the scientists of our day; they seem to delight to ungod the uni- 
verse, ignore God; they have a decided horror of ascribing anything 
to the spirit that ‘“brooded over the waters.” Tell these men that 
“chemical affinity ” does anything, they are satisfied. So if you say, 
“electricity,” “magnetism,” “ gravitation,” “nature (?);” tell them 
God does anything in the universe, they will tell you you talk like a 
man belonging to the world’s babyhood, a superstitious man; you 
talk unphilosophically, very unphilosophically, to claim that the 
Infinite Worker does anything. Yet ask these men what are 
“chemical affinity,” etc., their all-potent workers? They say: 
“We do not know; we see effects only, the cause eludes us, we must 
have a name for it, we call it ‘chemical affinity,’ etc.; if you do not 
like our name, call it anything but ‘God,’ and we are with you.” ~ 
For the ordering of the world, the rise of life in it, its continuance, 
its governance, they make God a mere supernumery, a superstitious 
figment, which men up with the times must rid themselves of. They 
claim this is the high fruit of modern scientific method; but on the 
contrary, it isa mere repetition of the old; the world is ever repeating 
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itself. The old Hindoo philosopher, Kapila, e. g., rejecting reve- 
lation, taking reason for his guide, claimed from a cause not rational, 
blind, by constant development all are evolved; intelligence in man 
is an evolved property of material essence, like weight or dimension. 
Lao-tse, of China,’ rejecting revelation, ascribes the rise of all things 
to an indefinable cause, eternal, impassible; it is the initial principle 
of life, but it is not God, it has no will, no intelligence. Confucius 
claimed that “underlying all nature is a principle of cohesion—Tae- 
keih—beyond which thought cannot reach. From this the funda- 
mental and absolute force of nature, undetermined, inconceivable, 
without intelligence, providence or purpose, all beings animate and 
inanimate, rise into existence.” Had he read Spencer, he might 
have spoken of the “Inscrutable Cause.” Confucius shut God out of 
his moral system and philosophy, and to this day he has succeeded 
in shutting him out from the minds of his countrymen. To the men 
of our day, who are seeking to ungod the universe, and are repeating 
these old Pagan saying for new things, evolved by recent scientific 
method and advance of thought, the utterance of Bacon is apposite: 


This I do affirm in knowledge of nature, that a little natural philoso- 
phy, and the first entrance into it, doth dispose the opinion to atheism ; 
but on the other side, much natural philosophy, and a wading deep into 
it, will bring back again men’s minds to religion; for in the entrance of 
philosophy, when the second causes, which are next unto the senses, do 
offer themselves to the mind of man, if it dwell and stay there, it may 
induce some oblivion of the highest cause; but when a man passeth on 
farther, and seeth the dependence of causes, and the works of Providence, 
then, according to the allegory of the poets, he will easily believe that 
the highest link of nature’s chain must needs be tied to the foot of 
Jupiter's chair. 


I do not here charge the excluding of God from the universe upon 
the two originators of the natural selection phase of the development 
hypothesis—Darwin and Wallace—but undoubtedly its tendency upon 
the minds of many sciolists has been in this direction. 

Darwin, in his first work propounding his hypothesis, “ Origin of 
Species,” distinctly attributes the origin of terrestrial life to God. 
“One primordial form, into.which life was first breathed.” Wallace, 
in his “ Natural Selection,” distinctly and fully recognizes God’s 
activity. He says, page 368: 


It does not seem improbable that all force may be will force, and 
thus, that the whole universe is not merely dependent on, but actually 


1 Fifth century, B. C. 
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is, the will of higher intelligences or of one Supreme Intelligence. It 
has been often said that the true poet is a seer, and in the noble verse of 
an American poetess, we find expressed what may prove to be the 
highest fact of science, the noblest truth of philosophy: 


“God of the granite and the rose! 
Lord of the sparrow and the bee! 
The mighty tide of Being flows 
Through countless channels, Lord, from thee ; 
It leaps to life in grass and flowers, 
Through every grade of being runs, 
While from Creation’s radiant towers 
Its glory flames in stars and suns.” 


We find in both Darwin and Wallace the recognition of God as 
the ultimate force of all the manifestations of terrestrial organisms. 

The inception of the natural selection hypothesis, in Darwin’s 
mind, was evidently not through bias to atheism nor for atheistic 
purpose. It germinated in the genuinely scientific spirit, under im- 
pulse of large store of observed facts in his Beagle tour—impulse to 
generalize and include facts in one unifying law—the direction in 
which all modern thought is drifting. Natural selection, he claims, 
is the unifying law, is the key of the problem. He, with a master’s 
power, has made use of this key amid much labor, wide, minute ob- 
servation, much contumely, in a calm, incisive, broad, philosophic 
spirit, and to-day stands facile princeps among those of his genera- 
tion who have given shape to modern thought. Britain, the Conti- 
nent, America, are alike to-day widely and deeply feeling the influence 
of Darwin. 


Avaunt! and quit my sight! let the earth hide thee! 
puestateutc Hence, horrible shadow ! 


may put to flight Banquo’s ghost; Darwinism will not thus down. 
That utterance which is able to arrest, hold, shape the thinking of 
the world, as Darwinism does to-day, is worthy more than a sneer, 
is worthy calm, serious thought. 

Does the method of the introduction of life upon the earth 
urged by Darwinism, conflict with Scripture? No. 

Darwin, in his “Origin of Species,” ascribes the origin of terres- 
trial life to “‘ one primordial form, into which life was first breathed 
by the Creator.” Wallace makes God the author both of matter and 
organisms: “ Matter as an entity,” he says, “does not exist, force is 
a product of mind. My view exhibits the universe as a universe of 
will power.” Huxley is rather inclined to “expect,” could he 
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“look beyond the abyss of geologically recorded time to the still 
more remote period when the earth was passing physical and chemical 
conditions, which it can no more see again than a man recall his in- 
fancy, he should be witness of the rise of living protoplasm from not 
living matter.” Yet this does not exclude God as the ultimate force 
giving rise to life by power manifested in law, through “not living 
matter ;” he would simply deny the “interference” of God’s working. 
It is simply, as Wallace says, ‘a question as to how God has worked” 
in the introduction of life npon our globe,—by “law,” or by the 
“continual interference” method. Scripture does not detail the 
modus operandi of God in introducing life, it simply asserts the 
fact. The method we may give over into the hands of science, to 
work over and determine, knowing that whatever method it may 
finally fix upon, it can not be in conflict with Bible statement, for the 
Bible makes no statement on the matter. 

Does the method of the rise of species, genera, etc., urged by 
Darwinism, conflict with Scripture? No. 

When it is said, ‘God divided the light from the darkness, and 
called the light day,” etc., God did not, by direct and continual 
interference every twelve hours, do this dividing, but did it by the 
law which courses the earth’s rotation,—does it thus to-day. When 
When God said, “Let the waters under the heaven be gathered 
unto one place, and let the dry land appear,” not direct supernatural 
action of God accomplished this instantaneously, but the gradual 
operation of those same laws that in our day is ever modifying the 
distribution of land and water. If Darwinism claims, when in the 
same connection we read, “ Let the earth bring forth grass, the 
waters the moving creature, let us make man,” we are not here to 
introduce an entirely new method of God’s working—direct action 
without intervening action of law—but still find God in the 
progressive, gradual, regular operation of law, there is here nothing 
to which hermeneutics can object—no conflict with Bible statement. 
How God collected and shaped the particles of dust needful for the 
first man’s body, we are not told, but we may expect to find God 
here operating in law. Darwin’s hypothesis is simply the announce- 
ment of one possible method by law of fashioning the first human 
body. There is nothing in Darwin’s method conflicting with 
Scriptural statement,—Scripture makes no statement in the matter. 
And when Darwin claims that, although it is written, “God created 
man,” yet that a natural process intervened, he does nothing more 
than commentators do in interpreting the old Jewish writing passim. 
Does the Darwinian hypothesis of the development of man’s 
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intellectual and moral natures from some brute creature, lessen the 
dignity of man, or impair his responsibility ? No. 

The dignity and moral responsibility of man do not depend upon 
his “ whence,” but upon what he now is. It no more derogates 
from man to claim, with Darwin, that he has passed through the 
form, “in the dim obscurity of the past, in the early progen‘tor of 
all the vertebrata, of an aquatic animal, provided with bronchi, 
with the two sexes united in the same individual, and with the most 
important organs of the body (e. g., the brain and heart), imperfectly 
developed ; this animal being more like the larve of our existing . 
marine ascidians than any other known form,” than that he in each 
individual of the race to day, originates from a cell, than a larger 
mass of unconscious animated pulp, than the non-intellectual, 
non-moral babe. Not what I was untold centuries ago, or a 
few years ago, but what I find myself to-day, is the all-absorbing 
question. Is man to-day intellectually capable of abstract thought, 
deduction, generalization,—capable of perceiving moral distinc- 
tions, of comprehending the significance of the “ought” and 
the “ought not,” feel them pressing in upon him in their 
absolute sovereignty over him? This, this alone, aside from all 
question of “whence,” tells man of his intellectual dignity, of his 
moral responsibility, of his alliance with and his image of the One 
who is Absolute Intellect and Absolute Holiness. 

Does Darwinism, by the process of development of man from a 
monad, during untold millions of years, render the gulf between man 
and God wider than does the hypothesis of his direct creation? No. 

The man who rises by slow development to moral consciousness 
from a cell, we regard no whit more widely separated from God than 
was Adam, created (as some suppose) instantaneously. God. is 
equally near every moral creature of his universe, whether angel 
spoken (mayhap) into full moral conscious by instantaneous fiat, 
or man, the cell, the vegetative pulp, the mere eating, breathing, 
sleeping animal, and after process of years the moral creature, or 
man risen into the moral creature by process of development, yet 
more prolonged through ascidian, reptile, quadrumane. Not the 
length of time consumed by the creature in attaining a moral 
nature, is the measure of God’s intimacy with the creature, but the 
simple fact of the creature’s possessed of a moral nature. 

Darwinism, we thus find, does not conflict with Scripture. Further, 
Darwinism commends itself to us by being in the current of the 
most advanced modern thought,—generalization, a unifying of 
phenomena under law, the reign of law. Buckle, in the extreme 
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application of this tendency, discards the idea that even human 
action ‘‘ depends on some capricious and personal principle peculiar 
to each man, as free will, or the like,” but claims that “ men’s 
actions only form part of one vast scheme of universal order.” 
Quetelet, by statistics, seeks to prove that crime itself is subject to 
law. The (so called) “science” of sociology is created in our day 
by impulse of this same tendency. The tendency is found every- 
where in modern thought; Darwinism lying in this current so far 
commends itself to us. 

We may, then, enter upon the examination of Darwinism, 
free from prejudice against its hypotheses as anti-scriptural; we 
may come to it as something in tune with the present current of 
thought,—generalization. We may treat it as a mere scientific 
question, involving in its proof or disproof no scriptural statement, 
having only a scientific interest, and to stand or fall as it gives or 
fails to yive facts to sustain its hypotheses. 

But this is to be noted: Darwinism does not in its most trustwor- 
thy expounders (however sciolist) claim to be proven ; it is merely set 
forward as probable; and our inquiry is, Does this hypothesis present 
us with sufficient probability to decide us to accept it provisionally ? 

III. Origin of Life, Species, ete. 

Huxley, while denying that he has evidence sufficient upon which 
to base a “ belief,” yet has an “ expectation” that “living protoplasm 
has originated from not living matter.” This view cannot be called 
Darwinian, yet being put forth by one of Huxley’s prominence, 
who favors Darwin’s hypothesis, deserves notice. Being only an 
“expectation,” presenting us no grounds for “ belief,” the view has 
no claims upon our scientific faith. Further, in this “ expectation ” 
Huxley has to assume that “ the earth was passing through physical 
and chemical conditions,” never known to exist;—this is simple 
assumption and not science, and a hypothesis requiring this 
assumption has no claim upon us. Further, Huxley assumes a 
power to exist in “not living matter,” by simple change of conditions, 
physical and chemical, which it has never been known to exhibit 
under aay conditions,—the originating of life. He himself declares 
his’ positive disbelief that any man has yet “ brought not living 
matter into those conditions by artificial means as to cause it to 
assume those properties we call ‘vital’”; he thinks “M. Pasteur’s 
experiments have given the doctrine of spontaneous generation a 
final ‘coup de grace.’” The recent claims of Dr. Bastian’ as to spon- 


taneous generation, must be held in abeyance until further tested. 
1Beginnings of Life. 
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Darwin does not attempt to determine the origin of life, claiming 
his hypothesis is concerned simply with the origin of the variations 
and adaptations now found in organisms.’ But he incidentally 
speaks of life being “ breathed into” the first organism or organisms 
—and speaks of these as being “ created ”—clearly here recognizing 
God as the originator of life upon our globe. And as to the number 
of original creations, he says, page 419: 


I believe that animals have descended, at most, from only four or 
five progenitors, and plants from an equal or lesser number. Analogy 
would lead me one step further, namely, to the belief that all animals 
and plants which have ever lived on this earth, have descended from 
some one primordial form, into which life was first breathed. 


Is Darwin’s hypothesis of the rise of all life—vegetable and 
animal—from “one primordial form,” sustained by evidence sufficient 
to commend it to our scientific faith ? 

He claims analogy leads him to this belief, but analogical argu- 
ment is of weight only in removing objections, not as basis of a 
hypothesis. Further, legitimate argument from analogy is argument 
drawn from something of the same in kind as that to which it is 
applied; but Darwin can give us no case of a world of organisms— 
vegetable and animal—arising from “ one primordial form into which 
life was first breathed,” and from this form, by natural selection, such 
variety of species, genera, etc., as our world presents, has been 
evolved; and yet just this he needs to do to give us, for his hypo- 
thesis, even the weak support of an argument from analogy. Analogy 
can give us no help in framing a hypothesis of the origin of life, 
species, etc., in our world; we never saw life originate in a world 
void of life, we never saw any species originate; supposed analogy 
here is glamour. 

Two tendencies thrust the mind towards Darwin’s view of the origin 
of terrestrial life, species, etc. One of these tendencies is indicated 
in that of Herbert Spencer: “The special creation of plants and 
animals seems a satisfactory hypothesis, until you try and picture to 
yourself definitely the process by which one of them is brought into 
existence.” This difficulty some seem to think is lessened by lessen- 
ing the size of the animals created. This is utterly fallacious. Seek, 
e. g., to picture to yourself Huxley’s “ protoplasm,” originating from 
“not living matter,” that “not living matter” being operated upon 
by “physical and chemical conditions” we do not know anything 
about, and I doubt whether you can “picture to yourself definitely 
the process,” etc., any more, or nearly so much, as by the special 

1$pecies, 185, Amer. ed., 1860. 
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creation hypothesis. Or seek to “picture to yourself definitely ” the 
coming together of the atoms of Darwin’s “one primordial form,” 
and the “breathing of life into” it, we are just as much at a loss. 

The difficulty of “ picturing definitely the process” of the origin of 
the living creature, does not lie in the size or number of the organ- 
isms originated, but in the simple fact of such origination,—it is 
something utterly outside of our observation or experience (the two 
eyes of science); the modus eperand: must ever remain a mystery to 
us, and utterly beyond our power to “picture definitely to ourselves 
the process.” Darwinism lends us no aid here, and consequently has 
in this particular no special claim to our favor. 

The second tendency thrusting the mind toward the Darwinian view 
of the origin of terrestrial life, species, etc., is (that so strong to-day) 
the spirit of generalization, of unifying under law, of referring all 
phenomena to regularly operating irrational immanent force in matter. 
But whether we should accept this dogma—all force working in the 
universe of matter irrational immanent forcee—and carry this up even 
to that exceptional manifestation of power—the originating of life and 
species—as a prejudging element in our scientific formulating, may 
justly be questioned. If there is more in the universe than.were 
matter, and immanent irrational force in matter, genuine science will 
not, without reason, illuminate nor ignore that ‘“‘ more” in its investi- 
gation of the origin of phenomena. Both the originators of Darwinism 
concede the existence of this “more”; and says Huxley:' ‘When 
the materialists stray beyond the borders of their path, and begin to 
talk about there being nothing else in the universe but matter and 
force and necessary laws, and all the rest of their ‘grenadiers,’ I 
decline to follow them.” Huxley thinks there may be something 
“more.” Says Herbert Spencer:? “The hypotheses of special creatioa 
and development, alike recognize an inscrutable cause of phenomena.” 
If this “cause” is “inscrutable,” it may be “more” than irrational 
immanent force. As genuine scientists, then, we are not to blink 
this “more” in formulating of the phenomena of the universe—it may 
have significance for such formulating; we are to rid our minds of 
prejudice against its activity in originating phenomena, we are not to 
prejudge, it may have been active—a force here—nor must we pre- 
judge the methods nor extent of its activity; if it be “ inscrutable,” 
we are not hastily to dogmatize on its methods and extents; an 
intelligent force it may have operated through some general law in 
the development of the creatures of earth, but not by the method of 
“natural selection.” As says Spencer: 


1 Lay Sermons, 340. 2 Biology, I, 332. 
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The point at issue [between special creation and development] is, how 
this inscrutable cause has worked in the production of living forms. 
This point, if it is to be decided at all, is to be decided only by the 
examination of evidence. Let us inquire which hypothesis is most 
congruous with established facts. 


To this I shall now address myself. Darwin thinks :' “The Creator 
originally breathed life into a few forms, or into one; and that while 
this planet has gone cycling on, according to the fixed law of gravity, 
from so simple a beginning, endless forms, most beautiful and most 
wonderful, have been and are being evolved.” On the contrary, it 
is generally believed: 1. Many forms were “ originally” created by 
God; and 2, that species are not transmutable; that every species 
is, therefore, a special creation,—and this (if possible) still more 
strongly of genera, families, orders, etc. What says scientific fact of 
the transmutation of species ? 

No animal nor vegetable organism has ever been observed to put 
on the characteristics of a new species. Darwinists concede this. 
Says Herbert Spencer: ‘The facts at present assignable in direct 
proof that, by progressive modifications, races [species] of organisms 
that are apparently distinct, may result from antecedent races [species] 
of organisms, are not sufficient.” So Huxley: “It is our clear con- 
viction that, as the evidence stands, it is not absolutely proven that a 
group of animals, having all the characteristics exhibited by a species 
in nature, has ever been originated by selection, whether artificial or 
natural.” The great body of men of science not only affirm that 
transmutation of species has never been observed, but maintain it has 
never occurred, and can never occur, as the laws of nature now are. 
This objection to Darwinism Huxley regards very strong, and says: 
“As the case stands at present, this ‘little rift within the lute’ is not 
to be disguised nor overlooked.” 

That neither animals nor vegetables of different species, inter- 
crossing, produce a permanently fertile progeny, is an almost univer- 
sally acknowledged law among naturalists. Among animals, hybrids 
seldom propagate at all. When a hybrid does propagate, it is generally 
with an animal of pure blood; but the race soon becomes. extinct,— 
does not generally (when confined to the hybrids breeding (inter se) 
reach beyond the third generation with the most competent. This 
crucial test of diversity of species has never been observed in varieties 
springing up (naturally nor artificially) within a well-defined species; 
all these varieties, however they may vary in form, e. g., the horse, 
hog, or in both form and instinct, e. g., the dog, the pigeon, are fertile, 


1 Species, 437, Sth ed., 1872, 
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and propagate a permanently fertile progeny, when crossed with the 
other varieties of the species from which they sprung. They thus 
lack the crucial test of diversity of species. Speaking of this objection 
to Darwin’s theory of the transmutation of species, Huxley says: “A 
true physical cause [selection as creator of new species] is admitted to 
be such only on one condition,—that it shall account for all the phe- 
nomena which come within the range of its operation. If it fails to 
explain any one phenomenon, it is so far weak, so far to be suspected.” 
And he claims that this weakness and suspicion must attach to Dar- 
win's hypothesis, “so long as all the animals and plants certainly 
produced by selective breeding from a common stock are fertile, and 
their progeny are fertile with one another. For, so long, selective 
breeding will not be proved to be competent to do all that is required 
of it, to produce natural species.” 

Embryology. Some think foetal transformations present an argu- 
ment for the development hypothesis. The brain, e. g., of the 
mammal, it is claimed, assumes at an early stage the form found in 
the fish, later that of the reptile, later still, that of the bird, finally 
at birth, takes the form of the brain of the adult mammalia. These 
changes correspond to that of the geological record, viz., first the 
reign of fish, then the reptile, bird, mammal. Indicative this, it is 
urged, of the transformations through which man has passed in the 
geological periods. But to attain even the low rank of an analogical 
argument, the one who urges it must point out some spot in the 
universe where an adult fish becomes a reptile, a reptile a bird, etc. ; 
he might then say: “ Perhaps it has been even thus on our earth,” 
but this he does not do, and he has, therefore, no reason to present 
us with even his ‘ perhaps.” 

Moreover, these foetal transformations do not resemble so markedly 
the past scale of life—fish, reptile, etc—as some suppose. In the 
first. place, these resemblances only relate to some organ or part of 
the foetus at a time. Again:' : 


The first set of germinal membranes are those of the organs proper 
to the animal life,—the nervous system and organs of motion; but, 
according to the hypothesis, they ought to be some vegetable resem- 
Blances. Again, the first indication of the embryo is the primitive trace, 
the rudiment of a back bone, and of a continuous spinal cord; whereas, 
according to the hypothesis, it should have been something assimilating 
the embryo to the avertebral classes,—radiata, mollusca, and articulata, 
but these three entire classes are passed over without any corresponding 
foetal type. All foetal transformations are confined strictly to forms in 


1 Harris’ “ Pre-Adamite Earth.” 
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the range of the creature’s own type,—the vertebrate never resembles at 
any stage of its growth anything but a vertebrate ; so of the articulate, 
mollusk, radiate. But, by the hypothesis, the vertebrate ought to have 
exhibited the phases in succession of radiate, mollusk, etc., and so of 
the articulate, ete. Again, as to the heart of the foetus of a mam- 
mal, it does not pass through the form which is permanent in the am- 
phibia, but it does pass through a form not found permanent in any 
known creature. The hearts of birds and mammals do not pass through 
forms which are permanent in fishes and reptiles. And the develop- 
ment of the brain is marked by corresponding differences. 


Agassiz denies that these foetal transformations gives any support 
to the Darwinian hypothesis; but claims that: 


Looked at in their intellectual significance, they truly reveal the unity 
of organic conception, of which man himself is a part; and mark not 
only the incipient steps in its manifestation, but also, with equal dis- 
tinctness, every phase in its gradual realization. They mean that when 
the first fish was called into existence, the vertebrate type existed as a 
whole in the creative thought, and the first expression of it embraced 
potentially all the organic elements of the type, up to man himself; 
these embryonic resemblances speak only of an ideal relation, existing 
not in the things themselves, but in the mind that made them. 


This is also Whewell’s observation on these resemblances. What 
say geologic facts on the transmutation of species? Geologic 
facts plainly declare that there has been a progress in organisms, 
In the earliest epochs the lower types, in the later epochs the higher 
types were predominant. But we do not find in the geologic record 
low gelatinous, homogeneous forms of a species, then the (apparently 
from these) partially developed, yet aborted higher individual, imper- 
fect in organization, apparently aiming at something it has not yet 
reached,—illy adapted to its circumstances of condition; then (in 
concatenated progression), the perfectly developed individual of the 
species; then this highly developed type passing over into a new 
species, and thence onward into a new genus, family, etc. Nota 
trace of such process of development is found in the rock-book. 
And yet, just such process of development many suppose geology 
exhibits; and just such process of development must geology exhibit, 
before it becomes auxiliary to the hypothesis of the transmutation of 
species by natural selection. But, on the contrary, we find in the 
first traces of organic life—although it may be of low family type— 
a perfect type of the species; the individual admirably adapted to 
the special conditions of its existence,—often the earlier species of 
higher type than the later species of the same genus. 

The marine fucoids we may take as the earliest appearing and lowest 
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order of flora. Seas, in the early epochs, largely possessed the land. 
Upon the first appearance of the land flora, it bears no evidence of 
being a gradual development of the fucoids, but it appears all at once 
perfect, and of a higher development in its individuals of the same 
orders, than found in the present day. The early ferns and club- 
mosses, and the horse-tail family, e. g., attained the height of forest 
trees. Inferior orders of plants were developed in those ages, as we 
now see them. “ They took their place,” says Miller, “not as now, 
among the pigmies and abortions of creation, but among its tallest 
and goodliest productions.” As early as the carboniferous period, all 
the now-existing forms of vegetable tissue appear. Speaking of the 
fruits of the exogenous conifera of this period, Dr. Hooker says: 
“They belong to a highly-developed type, exhibiting extensive modi- 
fications of elementary organs for the purpose of their adaptation to 
special functions, and these modifications are as great, and the adap- 
tations as special, as any to be found amongst analagous fruits in the 
existing vegetable world.” So Lyell says of the flora of this period : 
“The fossil conifera and plants of this order here found, lay claim to 
so high a place in vegetable life, as to preclude us from characterizing 
it carboniferous flora as consisting of imperfectly developed plants.” 
So the Edinburgh Review: “The carboniferous flora displays the 
most magnificent specimens of creative power, resembling the noblest 
pines of the South Sea Islands, rivalling existing species in the com- 
plexity of their organization, and surpassing them in the scale of 
development.” 

So much for the grade of the early flora of the rock record; now 
as to the early fauna. As in the flora, were Darwinian transmutation 
of species in nature, we should expect to find first the fucoids, and 
thence to our day a concatenated upward movement of species, genera, 
etc. So in the fauna we should expect to find a similar movement,— 
first the lowest type of life, the radiates, then some slight develop- 
ment; and, after indefinite periods, the higher types,—molusks, 
articulates, vertebrates. The stone-book has another record. Pro- 
fessor Agassiz notes, in his Zoology, that the old theory that 


‘Animals were successively created in the order of their relative per: 
fection, so that the most ancient formation contained only animals of the 
lowest grade, e. g., polyps, echinoderns, to which succeeded mollusks, then 
the articulated animals, and last of all the vertebrates, is now untenable; 
since fossils belonging to each of the four departments have been found 
in the fossiliferous deposits of every age. In the lower Silurian forma- 
tion there exist not only polyps and other radiata, but also numerous 
mollusks, and trilobites (articulata), and even fishes [ vertebrata ]. 
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So in his “ Methods of Study,” he says: “In the Silurian period 
—at the dawn of life upon our earth—the plan of the animal creation, 
with its four fundamental ideas, was laid out. Radiates, mollusks, 
articulates, and vertebrates were present at the first representation 
of life upon our globe.” 

Now as to the type of species oily appearing in those four divi- 
sions,—are they aborted, little developed, illy adapted to their sphere 
of life, and only rising to perfection after long periods, by “ transmu- 
tation” through “natural selection,” and “survival of the fittest”? 

Take an example from the ancient Silurian seas, the trilobite, 
one of the lower orders of crustaceans. We find that creature with 
an eye, thus early in geological time, as perfectly adapted to its pecu- 
liar functions as that of the eagle of to-day, and infinitely more com- 
plex,—its eye had four hundred lenses, spherical, arranged in distinct 
compartments on the cornea, which latter projected conically upward, 
thus enabling its possessor, while resting or seeking its food at the 
bottom of the waters, to take in the largest possible field of view. 
And we find the same modifications of this organ adapted to similar 
functions in our day in the serolis. Says Anderson: “In none of her 
subsequent creations has Nature displayed greater elaboration in the 
parts, or more skillful and adaptive contrivance in arrangement, than 
in the visual organ of this living crustaceous, the serolis, and the 
distinguishing type of the lowest fossiliferous rocks.” Of the 
Briarian Pentacrinite of the Lias, Buckland says: 


A comparison of this with later fossils, and with the existing Penta- 
crinus Caput Medusae, shows in the organization of this very ancient 
species an equal degree of perfection, and a more elaborate combination 
of analogous organs, than occurs in other fossil species of more recent 
date, or in its living representative. It exhibits an amount of muscular 
apparatus infinitely greater than has yet been observed throughout the 
entire animal kingdom,—it is estimated to have had one hundred and 
fifty thousand bones, and two muscles to each bone. 


The same author says : 


The history of chambered shells shows that it is not always by a 
regular gradation from lower to higher degrees of organization that the 
progress of life has advanced. Many of the more simple forms have 
maintained their primeval simplicity through all the varied changes of 
our globe, whilst higher organizations preceeded many of the lower, 
some of the latter appearing for the first time, after the total annihila- 
tion of many species and genera of more complex character. The 
carniverous trachelipodes of the tertiary, brought in to fill the place of 
the higher carniverous cephalopodes, affords an example of retrogression 
which seems fatal to the doctrine of regular progression. The nautili 
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have perished in their simplicity,—the earliest fossil structure fundamen- 
tally, is seen in nautilus pompilus of our seas. Meantime the cognate 
family of ammonites, whose shells were more elaborately constructed than 
those of the nautili, commenced their existence at the same early period 
with them, and became extinct at the termination of the secondary period. 


The moltusca and radiata of the very earliest periods, were more 
highly organized than the great mass of those now existing. 

This tendency to degradation is found also in some cases among 
vertebrate fishes. Sauroids, of the greatest magnitude and very 
abundant, are found in the carboniferous and secondary periods, 
whilst their modern representatives (only two genera), the lepidostens 
of Lake Superior, and the polypterins of the Nile and Senegal, are 
mere pigmies; the latter only three or four feet long, the ancient 
saurins thirty or forty feet, furnished with teeth thrice longer than 
those of the hugest alligator, and ten times larger than those of the 
bulkiest lipidostens, and from mouth to tail covered with an 
impenetrable mail of enameled bone. Agassiz, speaking of the 
sauroidi of the early periods, and the degradation of their living 
representatives, says: “These ancient fishes bear the same relation 
to their living representatives, as our present elephants and tapirs 
[another example of degradation] do to the mastodon and anoplo- 
therium of the primitive world.” These ancient sauroidi occupy 
the same level in organization during the vast period represented by 
five succeeding geological formations, and when a change in their 
form takes place, it is degradation. 

So also “the ganoids, one of the very highest groups of fishes 
ever known to have been developed, is a group now poorly 
represented, but for which the sturgeon may stand as a type, and 
which, in many important respects, more nearly resemble higher 
vertebrata than do the ordinary osseous fishes.” 

So Professor Owen claims that degradation has taken place among 
the reptiles—that the period of reptiles is past—and that the change 
in their species, genera and families, has been, upon the whole, from 
the complicated to the simple. The ophidians of the tertiary, e.g., 
indicate degradation in the absence of limbs, total in some families, 
in others (e.g., boas and pythons) represented by mere aborted 
hinder limbs concealed under the skin. They are also monstrous 
from the redundancy of parts, e. g., a vegetative repetition of 
vertebra and ribs, to the number of three or four hundred, forming 
the special contrivance by which the want of limbs is compensated. 

If it be objected (as has been done) that the ancient saurins 
referred to are complex in type, combining the reptile and true fish, 
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and therefore are not of the highest grade, I will give an example 
precisely answering such objection : 


The macrauchenia a very recently extinct beast, presents a highly 
generalized type of structure, uniting in one organic form both artio- 
dactyl and perissodactyl characters. At the same time the differentia 
of artiodacty] and perissodactyl forms existed as long ago as in the 
period of the Eocene ungulata, and that differentiation is very marked. 
[Mivart, 124.] 

And the same author notes that 

No armadilla now living presents nearly so remarkable a speciality of 
structure as was possessed by the extinct glyptodon; and also that the 
extinct machairodus, or sabre-toothed tiger, is characterized by a more 
highly differentiated and specially carniverous dentition than is shown 
by any predaceous beast of the present day. 


Says Hugh Miller: “There is not one of the great divisions in 
which, in at least some prominent feature, through this mysterious 
element of degradation, the present is not inferior to the past.” 

Another geologic fact bears on our problem, viz., in the rock-record 
lines are found at which (almost) all previously existing life suddenly 
ceases, and suddenly there arises a new world of life. Such a gap 
is found between the eocene and cretaceous at the commencement of 
the tertiary period,—also between the trias and permian, abruptly 
cutting off secondary life from palaeozoic. Further, Agassiz claims 
“the ensemble of organized beings was renewed, not only in the 
interval of the great geological formations, but also at the time of 
the deposition of each particular member of all the formations.” 

Again, the geologic record fails to furnish us with those inter- 
mediate transition forms of life we should expect to find, had all 
life in concatenated development arisen out of “one primordial form.” 


All the most marked groups, bats, pterodactyls, chelonians, ichthyos- 
sauria, anoura, etc., appear at once upon the scene. Even the horse, 
the animal whose pedigree has been probably the best preserved, affords 
no conclusive evidence of specific origin by infinitesimal, fortuitous 
variations; while some forms, as the labyrinthodonts and trilobites, 
which seemed to exhibit gradual changes, are shown by further 
investigation to do nothing of the sort. 


Sudden rise of new marked forms of life is a geologie fact,—so 
far as the record has yet spoken. 

In a second article I shall use the data presented in this, and add 
another in seeking to reach the answer to our query: “ Is Darwinism 
probable, and thus werthy of provisional acceptance ?” 


C. NiIsBeEt. 
RocuwEsteEr, N. Y. 




















PARADISE. 


An exegesis of Luke xxiii. 39-43. 


age malefactors crucified with Christ are supposed, by learned 
men, to have been Jewish zealots, carrying on guerrilla warfare 
with Roman authorities. They accepted Jehovah as their only king, 
and expected the Messiah soon to re-establish his dominion over the 
nation ; and in this view they thought it treason to submit to imperial 
Rome. Hence their resistance was from motives partly political and 
partly religious; and their influence with the people was so great 
that they even succeeded to change the sacerdotal succession, intro- 
ducing low and base men into the high priesthood from ignoble 
families, to insure protection for their own extreme measures and 
criminal practices." 

These violent partisans were ultraists in their devotion to Moses 
and the prophets, denouncing all moderate counsels as time-serving 
and wicked, and using the national prejudice against their foreign 
rulers as a pretext for converting the caves and fastnesses of their 
country into robber-dens to hide their ill-gotten treasures, and to 
carry on a predatory warfare against mankind in general, and especi- 
ally those of the Gentile nations. As they often stole, they are called 
thieves by the evangelist; and as they sometimes did it with violence 
and murder, they are called Jéstai, or robbers, hy Josephus. 

1 See Josephus’ Jewish Wars, B. iii, C. x, S. 7; B. iv, C. iii, S. 6. 
( 88) 
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The colloquy of the cross confirms this view of the malefactors. 
They both evince a Jewish training; they had evidently been indoc- 
trinated-into the prevailing belief in the Messiah as ordering a king- 
dom and exercising temporal dominion; and they show a lively 
interest in the great religious questions of their age and nation. One 
of them expresses a keen sense of the ridiculous, that a man dying 
as a malefactor by his side, should pretend to be born to David's 
golden throne, and to re-establish his kingdom above all its former 
glory. ‘He railed upon him.” He regarded with contempt the 
claims to Messiahship of one nailed to a cross like himself, despised, 
spitted on, mocked, scourged, with no apparent power to ward off 
these evils by asserting his Messianic pre-eminence. ‘“ What! you 
our all-conquering leader? You who cannot extract a nail from your , 
hands or feet, nor parry a blow of your enemies? If you are Christ, 
show it by extracting yourself and us from misery and impending 
death. Let us see in you something worthy of your great pretentions. 
Earn our gratitude by saving us with yourself from this state of tor- 
ment.” It can hardly be supposed that a man in his predicament 
should thus have addressed a fellow-sufferer from mere malignity. 
He did it rather from a keen sense of the ridiculous, that a crucified 
malefactor should set up to be their golden throne and all-conquering 
Messiah. Now, no one without fixed opinions of what their Messiah 
should be, could have conceived this ridiculous idea of the contrast 
of his glorious character and career with the despised and helpless 
sufferer by his side. Could a marauding savage from our frontier be 
expected to appreciate the keen satire upon Christianity in which 
Voltaire indulged? Are not such satires the outgrowth of a perverted 
refinement, and of a training in literature, politics, and religion, 
which robbers, by instinct and by profession, do not generally enjoy ? 
We do not say that this man was an elevated character, but only that 
he was not a vulgar thief and outlaw who had lived ignorant of and 
indifferent to Jewish ideas and prejudices. He understood what was 
expected of the Messiah; he had his own fixed ideas on the subject, 
and in his way had probably acted upon them through life; and 
hence the satrical vein of his words, despite his own agony. 

So of the other thief; his prayer, “ Lord, remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom,” is the offshoot of Jewish training. The 
Messiah as a king, sitting on the throne of David, and ordering a 
kingdom for Israel which was to rule all nations, were ideas and terms 
common in the thought and speech of that people at that time. The 
penitent thief must, therefore, have been familiar with them, or his 
prayer for relief could hardly be supposed to have taken the form it 
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did. It would appear, from Matthew’s account, that he at first sym- 
pathized in the feelings of absurdity, that a crucified criminal should 
claim to be Christ, which his fellow-thief expressed; for that evangelist 
says, “The thieves also which were crucified with him, cast the same 
in his teeth.” Matthew xxvii. 44. But Luke wrote later, and with 
fuller information on the subject, derived perhaps from John, who 
was nearer the cross than his brethren, and was able to testify as to 
the changed conduct of one of the thieves in the progress of the 
execution. John, who wrote later still, to supplement the account of 
the other evangelists, omits the colloquy of the thieves, as Luke had 
already given it, but simply states a fact of Barabbas omitted by the 
other evangelists, that ‘‘he was a robber,” John xviii. 40, of whom 
Matthew had simply said that he was “a notable prisoner.” Matthew 
xxvii. 16. These two facts of Barabbas, would seem to indicate that 
he belonged to the same class with the two thieves, only that he was 
more distinguished, perhaps as their captain, or the leader of one of 
these insurrectionary bands." 

The penitent thief, like Saul of Tarsus, being a Jewish zealot, and 
prepared for any act of violence to realize the freedom of his nation, 
had, like him, pursued the good end of promoting the religion of the 
prophets, but by wrong means and with false expectations. He had 
done it by resisting the Roman power, and had thus involved himself 
in a predatory and murderous career. But he “obtained mercy 
because he did it ignorantly in unbelief.” 1 Tim. i. 13. The facts 
indicate the irregular life of a fanatic on the part of this man, rather 
than that of a thief or highwayman by nature or by instinct. The 
very words he used, ‘‘ when thou comest into thy kingdom,” show his 
familiarity with the religious vocabulary of his time. He had been 
looking, praying, fighting, robbing, and murdering, with eyes and 
hopes directed towards the Messianic kingdom. Malignant fanaticism 
justifies the means by the end, and though intent upon acting the 
part of devils, and converting earth into hell, it is all for the glory of 
God. The pious part taken by young Saul in the murder of Stephen, 
is of a piece with some of the most sanguine expressions of perverted 
religious sentiment. 

Whag such characters need is, not to be made more sincere, for 
they verily believe themselves doing God service, Acts xxvi. 9, but 
to be set right in their sincerity, when the strength of their natural 
character will illustrate the most exalted virtues. As Saul “profited 
above his equals” as a Pharise2, so he was in advance of all his 


1 The writer follows the early fathers as to the relative date of the four gospels, but in 
the full belief of plenary inspiration. 
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brethren in his views of the gospel, and in his labors for its promo- 
tion. Gal. i. 14; 1 Cor. xv. 10. Thus with the thief; as soon as he 
was set right as to the character of his Messiah, and the nature of his 
kingdom, — consisting not in outward splendor, but of inward holi- 
ness—he was prepared to exercise a faith more extraordinary than 
that of any other believer—faith not as confirmed by Christ’s resur- 
rection, but by the agony, weakness, and ignominy of his crucifixion. 

This changed view of the penitent thief seems to have been opened 
upon him by the Holy Spirit, sometime after he had been nailed to 
the cross. How the change proceeded we are not told; possibly it 
was by what of meekness, gentleness, patience and purity; what 
of tender love to enemies which he witnessed in Jesus upon the cross 
at his side. He may have seen or heard of the blameless and benevolent 
life of Jesus, of his extraordinary powers exercised only in the cause of 
beneficence — the country was full of the subject at the time —and 
putting all these thing together in his guilt and agony, it may have 
forced upon him the conviction, that in goodness at least, Jesus was as 
superior to ali others as they had expected their Messiah to be in 
worldly pomp and glory. Under such circumstances, how natural the 
query. ‘Can such goodness, such holiness, such love to enemies, such 
submission to suffering, in one who had shown himself so powerful to 
heal the sick and raise the dead,—can all these virtues be annihilated 
by the cross, or cancelled by death?” The very idea would natur- 
ally suggest to a mind in his unquiet but receptive state, the impossi- 
bility of it under the righteous government of God, and would raise 
in time the dim and doubtful suspicion that this, after all, might be 
Israel’s Redeemer; that his reign might be one of goodness and 
spiritual power, rather than of worldly glory. A mind in his state 
thinks quick, grasps new conclusions with convulsive strength, and 
condenses into a moment the reasonings and feelings of a lifetime. 
Can we wonder that faith should have followed doubt, and that he 
should have prayed to his dying comrade as more than a worldly 
potentate, the veritable Immanuel, God with us? “Lord, think upon 
me when you reach your heavenly enthronement. I have wasted 
my life on hate, crime, and hell. But, oh! if thou wilt only think 
upon me, to make me good by thine own triumphant goodness and 
love, I shall be at peace even on this cross.” 

Thus, without presuming too far, we may suppose that truths and 
motives were as really present in this as in any other conversion. 
The Holy Spirit may have in no degree departed from his ordinary 
mode of working by antecedent and consequent means and ends, 
Miracles may effect changes in brute matter, but not in the human 
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will. That, as Edwards shows, must be determined by choice and 
motive, to give a moral quality to its acts. 

The answer of our Lord to the poor man’s prayer, is so full of be- 
nignity; so lovingly forgetful of what he had been and done; so 
blessedly hope-inspiring—“ To-day shalt thou be with me in para- 
dise”—that in it centres the chief interest of the passage. 

The words and imagery of this answer, and the truths indicated 
by it, are the points to be considered. 

The «magery is contained in the word paradise. This word is three 
times used in the New Testament, and in each case with reference to 
disembodied or heavenly life. In its use by our Lord upon the cross, 
nothing can be intended but the beatification which follows death, to 
a good man. The thief prays for this,—for in the word kingdom, 
as he used it, knowing he should die that day, and that Jesus would 
pass into a disembodied life, he could have desired nothing short of 
beatification in a future state of being. He uses the word “remember” 
in the sense of bearing in mind for one’s good, as we speak of remem- 
brance in a will; and the good could only have reference to spiritual 
or heavenly beatification. And the promise of a paradise short of 
this, would have been a mockery and deception of which Jesus was 
incapable. 

The paradise into which the apostle was “caught up,” is the same 
with the “third heaven,” to which he was admitted in a state that 
left him in doubt whether he was in the body or out of the body, and 
which therefore can only refer to heavenly life. 2 Cor. xii. 2-4. 

The other use of the term is in Revelation ii. 7, where it is said, 
“To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the tree of life, which 
is in the midst of the paradise of God.” What can this passage also 
mean, if not the happiness which is consequent in another life upon 
overcoming the sins and temptations of our present state of existence ? 

Thus the state of Christ and the thief, after the death of the body; 
of Paul transported to heaven in vision; and of those coming up out 
of great tribulation, having washed their robes and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb,—must of necessity be heavenly, and in no 
sense pertaining to the riches, honors, or pleasures of our wordly life. 
Such is the sole application of the term in the New Testament. 

This heavenly state immediately succeeds the death of the body. 
“ To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise.” Both the parties in 
this conversation were dead men before the sun went down, and if 
paradise means what we have said, to make our Lord’s words true it 
must have been the state immediately succeeding their death. This 
accords to Stephen’s dying experience of an open heaven, when he 
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saw Jesus “standing on the right hand of God,” to welcome his 
suffering sc.vant to the beatification of his own presence. Acts vii. 56. 
It is only in view of this immediate connection between death and 
heaven that the apostle could have felt that it would be better to 
depart and be with Christ, than to live on earth. Phil. i. 23. It 
is only this that could have made him confident of ‘a crown of 
righteousness,” in his prospect of aspeedy martyrdom. 2 Tim. iv. 6-8. 
The idea of a paradise to consist of ages of unconsciousness in the 
grave, awaiting the resurrection of the body, conflicts with the plain 
text and whole scope of Scripture. Nine in ten who lived at the 
time of the crucifixion had no available hope of any thing short of 
annihilation in death. Then thought would cease; then the con- 
sciousness of pain or pleasure would alike vanish; then the soul, as a 
flickering flame, would be extinguished in darkness, as the animal 
or vital forces of the body perished. So settled were the Athenians 
in this belief, that when Paul held forth a life to come, they “mocked,” 
and declined to hear him further. Acts xvii. 32. The immortality 
of the philosophers had no hold on the common mind, while it failed 
of yielding to the educated an available hope of a life to come. The 
sect of Sadducees, among the Jews, denied the existence of angels or 
spirits. Unconsciousness, annihilation, was the sole consolation amid 
the pangs of death to the suffering masses, both Jewish and heathen. 
How absurd, therefore, that this should have been the object of the 
malefactor’s prayer! And how much more absurd, that Jesus should 
have mocked his misery by telling him that it would end in uncon- 
sciousness before the sun went down! A kingdom prayed for, nonentity 
promised! Is such an answer worthy of Him who came to bring life 
and immortality to light? Does it accord with the strong hold upon 
heavenly life of which the first Christians give such abundant proof 
in their glowing words and triumphant martyrdom? Is not the whole 
Scripture record, from Genesis to Revelation, as much concerned with 
the words and deeds of beings with a disembodied life as with those 
who dwell in tenements of clay? Who is Jehovah but a conscious 
personality, infinite and eternal, who dwelleth not in temples made 
with hands? Who are the angels of light but disembodied spirits in 
a state of beatification? ‘I saw the Lord sitting upon his throne, and 
all the host of heaven standing by him, on his right hand and his 
left,” is one passage among thousands that have no meaning, if there 
is not a universe of spiritual as well as material agencies. Hence 
the promise of our Lord to the penitent thief, that he should that day 
be in a paradise of beatified spirits, is in harmony with the whole 
revelation, and his words can admit of no other interpretation. 
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I am the more emphatic on this point, because there is an active 
and deluded class of religionists among us, who deny the existence 
of the soul, except as connected with the body. They make great 
reliance upon a false punctuation, in harmonizing our Lord’s words 
with their own theory. To-day is an adverb, they affirm, qualifying 
“say,” “I say to-day,” that “thou shalt be in paradise at the resur- 
rection of your body some ages hence.” Thus they parry the only 
sense the words will bear, to make it appear that the thief did not 
that day go into paradise, that Christ promised him no such thing, 
and that our Lord did not himself enter paradise that day. And to 
retain their position, they quote the words of Christ to Mary, after 
his resurrection, “Touch me not, for I have not yet ascended to my 
Father; but go to my brethren and say unto them, I ascend unto 
my Father and your Father, and to my God and your God.” John 
xx.17. The best commentators regard this as a check to unnecessary 
delay or ceremony, such as embracing the feet; for that he was not 
immediately going to take his departure from earth, but he would 
give further opportunities for seeing him; and of this his disciples 
should be informed, that in a little time he should ascend to God, 
not only as his Father, but as theirs also; alluding to the more 
endeared relation between the believing soul and God, introduced by 
his mediation. 

The idea that Christ was not then in paridisaical beatification, is 
too absurd to be a moment entertained. He spoke of himself as 
“the Son of man who is in heaven,” John iii. 18, while he was yet 
upon earth, meaning by it that heaven was in him, and went with 
him, and he with that in all his changes of location. The idea of 
heaven as a place to go to and not to be enjoyed till it is reached, is 
making it depend upon outward conditions rather than fitness of 
moral and spiritual character. He who is in love is in heaven, for 
“he dwelleth in God and God in him,” 1 John iv. 16. Does not 
God’s presence with the soul, bestowing upon it the smiles of his in- 
finite love, make a paradise, in the full meaning of our Lord’s promise 
to the penitent thief? This is heavenly beatification, which our 
Lord enjoyed on earth, before and after his resurrection, and he did 
not need to ascend to his Father in the sense of finally leaving the 
earth in order to secure it. Alas for the sensuous ideas entertained 
on this subject, as if there can be no soul-life nor heavenly happiness 
without a material body for its basis, and an earthly paradise to 
contain it! 

Though paradise, in our Lord’s use of the term, is heavenly beati- 
fication, it by no means supposes the highest perfection of it. It 
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rather, I think, denotes a lower order of heavenly happiness. It is 
the state into which the soul enters on the day of its awaking from the 
sleep of death. It is the first class in which it enters upon being 
matriculated into the higher school of existence. It is the beginning 
of a change from glory to glory,—between each advancing grade 
there is a difference, as one star differeth from another star in glory; 
and the higher our Christian attainments on earth, the more abun- 
dant entrance will be ministered unto us into the everlasting kingdom 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 2 Cor. iii. 1; 18 Cor. xv. 41; 
2 Peter i.11. However low the place occupied by the penitent thief, 
it was still within the range of heavenly happiness, and so a paradise. 

In order to a full understanding of the imagery employed to rep- 
resent even this lowest grade of heavenly happiness, we must look to 
the use of the word paradise in the Old Testament. Gesenius says: 
“This word seems to originate neither with the Greeks nor with the 
Hebrews, but in the languages of Eastern Asia. In Sancrit para- 
disha means a land elevated and cultivated, a garden or park around 
the house, planted for use and ornament.” Paradise is the word in 
the Septuagint used to translate “garden,” in the passage “ And 
God planted a paradise eastward in Eden.” Gen. ii. 8. “God 
planted it” to indicate a state of happiness from communion with 
himself, or of which he was the centre and the substance. Animal 
natures, in their highest state of delectation, could not enjoy it, but 
only beings spiritual like God, or capable of spiritual communion 
with him, and thus of “worshipping in spirit and in truth.” The 
planting, fountains, rivers, gold and precious stones of this primeval 
paradise, all indeed entering into it as a material scene, derived its 
sole significance from reflecting the spiritual glories radiating from 
the divine throne. 

Without the intercourse of mind with mind, heart responding to 
heart in delectable consociation, no such Eden as Moses describes 
could have been combined out of the elements of material nature. 
Eden, in Hebrew, means delight, pleasure, such as only spiritual 
beings are capable of, and in the absence of this, it could no more be 
reflected by a beautiful garden than sunlight can be reflected without 
the sun. Hence, though Moses’ use of the term paradise seems more 
material than that of the New Testament, it really amounts to the 
same thing,—a state of spiritual beatification. This was the golden 
age, which kings have vainly striven to reproduce at their sumptuous 
seats of dominion, contenting themselves with the effigy, without the 
spirit of divine holiness and love to give it life.’ And this, I am 
sorry to say, is the paradise which a certain class of sensuous Chris- 
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tians look forward to as the consummation of Christ’s work upon 
earth. Christ is to establish himself on the literal throne of David, 
at Jerusalem; converted Jews are to be his viceroys to rule the na- 
tions; the saints are to come out of their graves with material bodies; 
the earth, by their industry and skill, is to be restored to “ more 
than Eden’s first bloom”; and thus redemption consists in working 
up these material elements into the ultimate heaven of man. These 
views prevail extensively in England and on the Continent, as I have 
seen by personal observation. And there is a zealous class of persons 
in our own country, who are working them into a form of seduction 
for imaginative minds, to deceive the hearts of the simple. 

There is one class who are proof against such paradiaical teaching ; 
they are those in whose hearts Christ consciously dwells by faith ; 
who have an inward experience of the peace of God which passeth 
all understanding ; and who, being rooted and grounded in love, are 
able to comprehend with all saints what is the breadth, and length, 
and depth, and heighth, and to know the love of Christ, which 
passeth knowledge, being filled with all the fulness of God. Eph. 
iii. 17-19; Phil. iv. 7. Such a sense of an indwelling Saviour, of 
heavenly peace, and of the fulness of God—a paradise of love—is 
an effectual antidote against dreams of a material Eden, whether in 
retrospection or in anticipation. Those who have it know that 
Christ means, as he says, that Gerizim and Jerusalem symbols can 
never re-appear ; for the happiness of his followers would not be in 
trees, rivers, and precious stones to make a literal paradise, but 
would be like their worship, in spirit and in truth. The father had 
ever sought such worship and such beatification, but had not found 
them in a ritual, Heb. viii. 8., and therefore insured them by a new 
dispensation of spiritual power. John iv. 23, 24. To reverse the 
order, therefore, and to look for the millenium in the restoration of 
the Jews, the re-establishment of David’s throne, and a paradise of 
reconstructed material elements, is beginning in the spirit and ending 
in the flesh. Our Lord teaches that ritualism had had its day, and 
we are now to look for a worship spiritual like God, and also for a 
corresponding beatification. 

We have said that paradise represents the happiness upon which 
the redeemed enter at death, and of course it is a lower order than 
that which is to be expected from progress, the law of God’s 
government. Still it is complete, as the term paradise which our 
Lord applies to it fully shows. The imagery suggested by that word 
to a Jewish and oriental imagination, included extraordinary elements 
of physical beauty and pleasure—cultivated shrubbery, golden fruits, 
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delicious odors, sparkling fountains, warbling birds of various 
plumage, vocal melody—these were the things with which Solomon 
embellished his seat of dominion. Thus in Cant. iv. 13-15, his 
plantings are described as “a paradise of pomegranates, with pleasant 
fruits; camphire with spikenard and saffron ; calamus, with all trees 
of frankincense; myrrh and aloes, with all the chief spices; a 
fountain of gardens and streams from Lebanon.” “I made me 
gardens and paradises, and I planted in them trees of all fruits. 
I made me pools to water withal the wood that bringeth forth trees ; 
I got me men singers and women singers, and the delights of the 
sons of men, musical instruments of all sorts.” Eccl. ii. 5-8. 
Such was the Jewish idea of a paradise. And Solomon found it 
“all vanity and vexation of spirit,” apart from a disposition to “ face 
God and keep his commandments, which is the whole of man,” 
that is, his whole happiness as well as duty. Eccl. xii. 13. The 
idea is that without a right state of the affections, an earthly 
paradise cannot make us happy. 

The royal preserves of the Persian monarchs are called “ the king’s 
paradise,” or “ forest,” as we have it in our translation. Neh. ii. 8. 
They were in the care of Asaph, a minister of state, like our 
Secretary of the Interior, who lavished upon them the wealth and 
artistic skill of the realm. Here the court enacted its scenes of 
voluptuous pleasure; here the king had his hunting grounds; here 
roamed the fleetest and stateliest denizens of the forest; here the 
sheen of glassy pond and:lake reflected the overhanging forests ; 
here the breezes revelled in their stolen sweets; here the sunbeams 
danced amid waving leaves, and flowers reflecting all the hues of 
light ; here apes and peacocks from India, birds from the tropics, 
swans ,and eiderducks from the frozen north, and the many-voiced 
tribes that walk the earth, float on the deep or sail in air, add beauty, 
add motion, add life and joyousness to the scene. If such is the 
imagery by which our Lord set forth the state upon which the 
penitent thief would that day enter, what must that state itself be 
as to the perfection of its happiness ? 

Whenever the word Eden or paradise occurs in Scripture, it 
makes delight visible and beauty vocal. “Thou shalt make, them 
drink of the river of thine edens,” or pleasures. Prov. xxxvi. 8. 
“God will make his wilderness like Eden,” fertile and beautiful. 
Isa. li. 3. “Trees in the garden of God, the choicest and best of 
Lebanon,” that is, most luxuriant and lovely. Ezek. xxxi. 9. 
Quotations like this might be multiplied, showing the wealth of 
imagery centering in this word paradise which our Lord used to 
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encourage the hope of the thief upon the cross. It is the imagery 
by which Moses describes the primeval happiness of man, and which 
John uses to set forth the final distinction of the saints in New 
Jerusalem, coming down from God out of heaven. Both had the 
tree of life; both the river to water the city of God; both the gold 
and precious stones; and thus the divine revelation, however 
diversified the scenes through which it conducts in the intervening 
ages, begins and ends with the paradise of God. 

The words of our Lord are full of indicated truths. 1. God is 
the all of our happiness in the body or out of it. 


His presence makes a heaven most sweet ; 
If he depart ‘tis hell. 


“With me in paradise,” indicates a happiness unlike that of any 
earthly paradise, spiritual and heavenly, united to a disembodied 
spirit, and arising from the conscious presence and favor of God. 
“Tn thy presence is fulness of joy; at thy right hand are pleasures 
forever,” are words setting forth this particular form of delight, 
which no imagery can represent. It is not the outward beauty of a 
home that makes it so delightful to children, but the presence of 
their parents, brothers and sisters, or that subtile thing which we 
call affection. It is affection, it is love that makes heaven, and 
where that flows in upon us from being with Christ, it leaves nothing 
to be desired. “To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise,” 
addressed to the faith of this malefactor, was the sweetest possible 
method of cancelling his fears and reviving his hopes. What more 
can any one need in dying, than to be assured of a social life and a 
happier condition than he can hope for on earth, and that it shall 
begin with him on the very day of his death ? 

2. Revelation has nothing to fear from science. If science were 
to establish the fact that man had an animal origin, and animals 
a vegetable origin, and vegetables a mineral origin, and that it 
took millions of ages to perfect this process of raising a clod of 
earth into a living soul, it would not invalidate the inspired record 
of the race as moral and immortal, capable of sin and redemption. 
It is with the point at which man became such, that the moral 
government began, and not with his formation from dust. I 
say this, not because I accept the development theory, but to express 
what my Master expressed in talking with the thief, that the thow 
and me refer to a personality independent of the body or material 
natures. “ Thou shalt be with me.” Both the thou and me referred 
to, were disembodied spirits before the sun went down that night; 
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and nothing, therefore, could have been in paradise but the personality 
of Christ and the thief, which did not come from dust, but was in- 
breathed from God. Moses is very specific on this point in recording 
man’s origin, stating of him a fact not applicable to any of the 
animal tribes. ‘“ And God breathed into him the breath of life and 
he became a living soul.” Gen. ii. 7. This soul was put into a case- 
ment made from dust, that it might act through it upon the material 
world; might see through fleshly eyes, hear through fleshly ears, 
and act through bodily organs. This fleshly part is alone within the 
province of science, and it is at full liberty to trace all its elements 
to the same source from which beasts derive their origin. 

Suppose it were demonstrated, therefore, that man was originally a 
tadpole, and the tadpole was originally a vegetable, and the vegetable 
a mineral, and the mineral a nebule universally diffused, but 
between the particles of which there were magnetic affinities to set 
them in motion and agglomerate them into spheres, what then? 
Does this process end in proving that matter and magnetism are self- 
produced? If not, there lies above and beyond the utmost reach 
of experimental philosophy ample space for the existence of mind 
and moral forces. Mind, infinite and eternal, may have originated 
this whole material system, established its relations and laws, and 
may have given impulse to its endless cycles, and that too, by causes 
that no chemistry can detect, no induction eliminate. Can science 
disprove the existence of that which it cannot know ? 

Precisely here where science ends, revelation begins. It does not 
say how God made the world, except that he made it by his word or 
fiat; nor does it say how he made man, but only after forming him 
from the ground, he breathed into his nostrils the breath of life and 
he became a living soul. It does not inform us whether the process 
was long or short between dust and manhood, but only that it ulti- 
mated in a living soul, emanating directly from God, as animal life 
never does, by a special divine inbreathing, imparting to it the like- 
ness of God, with moral faculties, powers of life independent of matter, 
a soul capable of entering, at a deatli by crucifixion or otherwise, upon 
a state of beatification, of which an earthly paradise, with all its 
delights, is but a faint and feeble reflection. This is all we say, that 
there is a spiritual universe, with life and thought and action and 
happiness independent of thought and matter; and in saying it we 
are fearless of scientific investigation. Newton, Leibintz, De Cartes, 
and those who have gone deepest into science, were on these premises 
earnest believers in divine revelation. Only the tyros dare vaunt 
their strength against Omnipotence. 
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3. The thoroughness of God’s salvation is indicated by this colloquy. 
It produced in the guilty penitent renunciation of all he ever had 
been; it gave him illimitable confidence in Christ, and it inspired 
him with zeal to save others. He confessed that he was having his 
just retribution in the pangs of crucifixion; he admonished his com- 
rade in guilt, and he committed himself to Christ in the greatest of 
all acts of worship, that of trusting his soul in his hands at the death 
of his body. This word he was able to accept on the cross as his pass- 
port to paradise. 

The infinite love of God to man nowhere appears as in Christ 
offering himself for our sins. This sacrifice was then under the view 
of the thief, and the Holy Spirit opened his eyes to its significence. 
No career of earthly conquest and glory, which had been anticipated 
in the Messiah, appeared to him so God-like as what he saw in the 
patient sufferer by his side. This he no doubt felt; this inspired his 
confession of guilt from an eager desire to share in the same good- 
ness; this impelled him to attempt the reclaim of his fellow criminal ; 
and this by the mere spectacle of the cross without the resurrection, 
begot in him a.prayer of faith, which was answered by the promise 
of paradise. 

Here we have no legal patch-work of one attempting amendment 
from fear or from prudential considerations; no ceremonial imposi- 
tion; no change of creed from intellectual conviction, but a change 
in the deep currents of thought and feeling like the soul itself in- 
breathed from God, and creating in the guilty one a fitness for 
heavenly happiness. 

4, The final destination of man to a state purely spiritual, whether 
of happiness or misery, is here indicated. The railing and the 
praying thief, though equally disembodied at death, must have 
gravitated to opposite moral centers, the one to heaven the other to 
hell, the one a savour of life unto life, the other of death unto 
death. Character, not arbitrary decree, determined the difference. 

If the thief went with his Lord to paradise on the day of his 
death, then it must be a law of Providence that other redeemed 
souls shall meet with them there, and that the final destiny of man 
is to an existence without a material body, an existence with such 
powers of life, of action and of happiness as appertain to God, angels 
and other tenants of a purely spiritual world. The apostle is explicit 
in showing that all bodies in heaven are spiritual: ‘ For flesh and 
blood cannot inherit eternal life.” 1 Cor. xv. 50. The final end 
of God’s government of the world is, a vast community of spiritual 
and immortal beings rising out of these material elements as flowers 
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from vegetable mould, who, under the headship of Christ, shall 
constitute the church of the first-born, the New Jerusalem coming 
down from God out of heaven. The present moral order of the 
world, including instruction, providential events and the preaching 
of the gospel, is with reference to cultivating among men dispositions 
of heart and virtues of life that shall give them a fitness for this 
heavenly consociation. Thus the end of creation is “that unto 
principalities and powers in the heavenly place, may be made known 
by the church the manifold wisdom of God.” Eph. iii. 10. 

So much we know; but as to the disposition to be made of this 
material system, whether its order is ever to be changed, or its 
human, animal and vegetable generations are ever to cease, we are 
not informed. Those who make so much account of a burning world, 
of the restored Jews and rebuilt temple and throne of David, do err, 
not knowing the Scripture, nor the spiritual forces of the universe. 
“Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be; but we know that when 
he shall appear we shall be like him; for we shall see him as he is,” 


PHARCELLUS CHURCH. 
TaRRyYTowyN, N. Y. 











DEATH-BED REPENTANCE. 


HE majority in so-called Christian lands deliberately postpone 

the claims of religion. In.vain do the wise descant on the 
uncertainty of life, the vanity of applause, the solicitudes of power, 
the hollowness of pleasure, and the absurdity of avarice. In vain 
does the sacred teacher point to the path of peace, the need of, 
forgiveness, and the danger of delay. The multitude will neither be 
convinced, persuaded, nor alarmed; and the influence of present 
things continue to preponderate. Ready to admit that without a 
total change of heart and life, death will bring’destruction and infinite 
penalty, they suffer months and years to roll on without one act of 
preparation for that tremendous hour. 

Two delusions conspire to induce this delay, viz., that a religious 
life interferes with enjoyment, and that there will come “a more con- 
venient season.” The first of these is sufficiently exposed from the 
pulpit, the lives of believers, and the express words of Holy Writ. 
To show the folly and danger of the second, which quiets apprehen- 
sion, is the object of this paper. It is Satan’s grand snare. It is 
the sole influence which sends myriads to hell. Our theme is, 


The Folly and Danger of Trusting to a Death-bed Conversion. 


Conversion involves true repentance, which is scarcely possible 
when death is near. Repentance is not sorrow, however sincere. 
Esau had sorrow and tears for his contemptuous, foolish, and wicked 

(102) 
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abandonment of his birthright, which embraced special consecration 
to the Lord. Exodus xiii. 2; xxii. 29; xxxiv. 19. But had he 
repented, he would have reformed. Remorse is not repentance. It 
may be pungent without purifying. It is but the upbraiding of a guilty 
conscience, and may be so strong as to produce despair, or even suicide, 
while yet there is no hatred of sin, no reference to Jesus. It is the 
gnawing worm of hell. 

Repentance combines hatred of sin, a consciousness of just exposure 
to Divine wrath, and a turning to Christ. It produces that change 
of heart and life which is called being born again. It includes for- 
giveness of enemies, restitution to those we have wronged, and 
unreserved consecration of soul, body, and estate, to a life of love and 
obedience to God. 

There is much in the near approach of death to produce the 
semblance of a saving change. A sense of utter helplessness, of ill 
desert, of the error of past neglect, and imminent ruin, may produce 
the semblance of a full surrender to God. Hence kind relatives 
cherish hope, and the careless are confirmed in procrastination. Or 
the being “resigned,” on which relatives rely so much for comfort, 
may be but the result of hardness of heart, false views of religion, or 
the pressure of pain. 

The Scripture characteristics of a Christian all have reference to 
life. They speak of running a race, carrying on a warfare, laboring 
in a vineyard, building a house, laying up treasure in heaven, coming 
out from the world, being lights to the world. When such figures 
are not used, we are told that a Christian is meek, humble, chaste, 
just, loving, watchful, diligent, patient, forgiving, etc. Have we any 
such evidences in the case of him who has rejected Christ till he comes 
to a death-bed, or a gallows; or is struck dead by an “accident” ? 
On the other hand, we are painly told who are not saved. “ No un- 
clean person, or covetous, hath an inheritance in the kingdom of 
heaven.” If such is the portrait of that man, does he give us hope at 
his death? Is he fitted for the skies by the teaching and training 
of the Holy Spirit? Does he resemble the portraiture given in 
Scripture of a servant of God, about to hear it said, “‘ Well done, 
good and faithful servant, enter into the joy of thy Lord”? 

If a saving change of heart, in his case, be possibly genuine, it 
must always lack proof. 

The only proof of such a change is a change of character; which 
can only be evidenced by a change of life. We cannot search the 
heart, and can judge men only by their fruits. Matthew vii. 16, 20; 
Luke iii. 8. Unless we see the life reformed, and tempers changed, 
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we have no evidence that any one is a Christian. The dying can 
neither repeat transgressions, nor retain carnal delights. He will not 
be disposed to disparage piety, or disown Him into whose presence he 
is about to be ushered. Disease subdues passion, sufferings without 
hope of relief may make death welcome, a false creed may inspire 
false hopes, and past morality may remove apprehension. The only 
proof of being dead to sin, is being alive unto righteousness. Jehovah 
may bestow, at the last moment, that mercy which has been per- 
sistently rejected during a whole life. But how are we to know it? 
He has given us no instruction to that effect. Our love for the dying 
makes us slow to regard their death as damnation, though while in 
health no stretch of charity could make us regard the patient as a 
lover of God, and a disciple of Christ. The Scripture characteristics 
of those who are not saved, all militate against dependence on a 
conversion as life is closing. ‘ The works of the flesh are adultery, 
fornication, idolatry, hatred, variance, strife, sedition, heresy, envyings, 
drunkenness, revellings, and such like: of the which I tell you that 
they that do such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God. They 
that are Christ’s, have crucified the flesh with its affections and 
lusts.” Such passages are numerous. Now look at him whose whole 
life has been such as here described. There he is. His character 
admits no mistake, and to alter it now is impossible. Every Chris- 
tian duty has been left undone, and every voice of warning, command, 
or entreaty, has been disregarded. Why should God do more to 
convert a man when dying, than he does while living? 

The only proof, to us, of being “dead unto sin,” is living unto 
righteousness. The Judge of all may grant to thedying that which, 
during a whole life, has been rejected; but we have no warrant for 
such a belief. It must be remembered that, of the number of persons 
supposed to have been converted in what were deemed dying hours, 
such as have unexpectedly recovered have, in every instance, resumed 
a careless life. The gospel everywhere requires a holy life, just as 
much as it requires faith. It tells us that faith without works is dead. 
“Without holiness no one shall see God.” “If thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the commandments.” ‘God will render to every man 
according to his deeds.” Romans ii. 6-7. He saves them “who by 
patient continuance in well-doing, seek for glory.” Many are the 
texts of this sort. There is not one intimating the contrary. If a 
holy life is not necessary, then we may see God without holiness. 
But “the unrighteous shall not enter into the kingdom of God.” 
Dying spasms of grief and terror are nowhere pronounced as sub- 
stitutes for love and obedience. 
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Positive assurances are given us in God’s Word, that appeals for 
mercy may come too late. ‘“ Because I have called, and ye refused ; 
but have set at nought my counsel, and would have none of my reproof: 
I will laugh at your calamity, and mock when your fear cometh. 
When distress and anguish come, they shall call on me, but I will 
not answer: they shall seek me, but shall not find me, for they 
despised all my reproof. Therefore shall they eat the fruit of their own 
doings.” Proverbs i. 24-32. ‘Ye shall seek me, and shall die in 
your sins.” John viii. 21. “Then came the other virgins, saying, 
Lord, Lord, open to us. But he answered, Verily I say, I know you 
not.” Matthew xxv. 11. “Not every one that saith, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father who 
is in heaven.” Matthew vii. 21. “TI give every one according to his 
work.” Revelation xxii. 12. ‘ Who will render to every one accord- 
ing to his deeds.” Matthew xvi. 27. “If ye live after the flesh, ye 
shall die.” Romans viii. 13. ‘“ When God taketh away his soul, will 
God hear his cry?” Job xxvii. 8. 

Objections to this Doctrine. 

1. The case of the thief on the cross. 

Several considerations must be regarded as to this event. It is 
the only instance in all Holy Writ of salvation obtained in the last 
hours; and is, therefore, in the highest degree an exceptional case. 
One instance among all mankind in thousands of years. What is 
more, this case bears no resemblance to that of a person brought up 
in a Christian land, and therefore acquainted with the way of 
salvation. It cannot, therefore, with the least plausibility be brought 
to bear on the subject here discussed. It is impossible that the like 
should ever happen, for no one can ever be placed in similar 
circumstances. That man may never before have heard Christ or 
seen him. He believed on a Saviour whose own disciples had fled, 
bewailing their disappointment as to his real Messiahship. ‘“ We 
hoped it had been he,” said they. There hung a man bleeding, 
scorned, hated, and mockingly told to come down from the cross and 
prove his mission. A man whose own disciples had abandoned with 
disappointment. He believed that he was the Son of God, and 
shared his infamy and scorn; and heroically, in the hearing of that 
infuriated mob, praying to Jesus as divine, and rebuking his fellow 
malefactor for his railings, and declaring Christ’s innocence. He 
thus proved his faith by his works, How dare we class this case 
with that of those who, surrounded with evidences of Christianity, 
have persistently refused to believe on Jesus, and spent a whole life 
in rebellion even against their conscience, till, unable any longer to 
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cleave to their idols, they cast themselves helplessly on the mercy 
they had rejected ? 

2. The case of the men in the parable, who went into the vineyard 
at the eleventh hour, and received full wages. 

Here again the case is utterly unlike that of the man supposed to 
be converted in the immediate prospect of death. The parable 
describes men who had waited all day for an offer of work, and had 
none. The custom of the country, as is the case in some countries 
now, is for persons who desire work to show themselves in a certain 
place, where those who sought laborers resorted to find them. The 
parable represents the men as accepting the first opportunity of 
going to work, and working faithfully as long as wanted. Can this 
case encourage those who have all their life refused God’s service? 
Can it authorize the expectation of wages when they have not worked 
at all,—and “ the night has come in which no man can work ?” 

3. It is pleaded that God is able to convert sinners at any time. 
Certainly. But the question is, does he convert men in their last hours? 
He can make true believers out of stones. Matt. iii. 8, 9. He 
could have sent one from the dead to warn the rich man’s brethren 
to keep out of hell; but he chose to consign them to the warnings 
of Moses and the prophets. Luke xvi. 30. He could have softened 
Pharaoh’s heart, instead of letting him be drowned in the Red Sea. 
He can do anything but deny himself. We are to govern ourselves 
by his commands as given in his revealed Word. Does that Word 
anywhere intimate that he takes to heaven those who hate him, and 
are his open enemies till they can resist no longer? 

4, This belief would drive the dying sinner to despair. 

Perhaps so. It would then only begin his eternal despair but a 
few minutes sooner. But were this doctrine generally believed, it 
would save millions from despair here or hereafter, by quickening 
their acceptance of the grace of God. But it does not compel even 
the dying to despair. God only knows when we are dying, and “ he 
now commands all men, everywhere, to repent.” Thousands recover, 
all hope of life is extinguished, and even the sickness may be blessed 
to conversion. 

. Conclusion. 

If even our doctrine be erroneous, Christians should abstain from 
expressions of confidence as to the salvation of those who never 
sought God till every occupation, every pleasure was gone, and they 
had no alternative. Were a death-bed repentance certainly safe and 
sufficient, we must remember that a vast number leave the world 
without a chance even for that. What hosts die in battle, shipwreck, 
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war, tempest, accident, earthquake, and otherwise, suddenly! Let 
not him who audaciously defers his duty without the shadow of a 
pretext, quarrel with this doctrine. Why will he not obey his Maker ? 
Why treat with insulting disregard the blood and mediation of 
Jesus? Doyou say you respect religion, and will yet be a Christian ? 
You do not respect religion. God himself pronounces you his 
enemy. Do you mean to repent? Of what? Of all your sins, of 
course. Then you are deliberately and persistently doing what you 
intend to repent of, and thus dodge the penalty. Is God thus to be 
cheated of all your service, while you at last are to be rewarded with 
the faithful ? Can there be greater folly than to procrastinate what 
you intend to deplore with bitter remorse your doing so? Risking 
the eternal torments of hell, in the mere hope of a chance to grasp 
heaven at the close of life? The approach of death furnishes no 
motive for yielding to the voice of mercy, which does not exist in 
full force every minute through life. If it did, who knows when 
death is near? “In the midst of life we are in death.” 


Howarp Matcom. 
PHILADELPHIA. 




















BAPTISM A POSITIVE, INFLEXIBLE LAW. 


_ searching the revealed Word of God, to learn our obliga- 
tions to him, we meet with two distinct classes of precepts; 
one growing out of the very nature of things, denominated the “ moral 
law;” the other depending entirely on the will of the Lawgiver, called 
“ positive precepts.” The distinction is obvious and strongly marked. 
The moral law is not dependent for its force on engrossment and 
promulgation; it is inherent ‘in the constitution of society. Long 
before God's finger traced its principles on tables of stone, and, amid 
the thunders of Sinai, gave them into the hands of Moses, they were 
acknowledged as the standard of human accountability.. They are 
written in the heart of man, and his conscience confesses to their 
force, accusing or excusing as he squares his life by their dictation. 
This form of law grew out of man’s fallen condition, and is mostly 
prohibitory. In this state there would be a constant tendency to do 
certain things inimical to the authority and glory of God, and pre- 
judical to the general good of mankind, which must be restrained by 
adequate penalties. This very depravity would lead to the anticipa- 
tion of such legal proscriptives in the general, leaving to times and 
circumstances the breadth of their application. Hence all men would 
form the same general conception of their import without the aid of 
minute specifications in their setting forth. Indeed, it required no 


formal promulgation to give validity to these moral principles, 
(108) 
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Where there is no law, there can be no transgression. Yet the 
guilty soul acknowledged the law through all the years of its un- 
written history from Adam to Moses. God, on Sinai, only recorded 
on stone what he had long before written in the living heart of man. 
Cain felt the guilt and terrors of the murderer, when he shed the 
blood of his brother, though no Divine warning had then been hung 
up, “Thou shalt not kill!” And Lamech trembled before its seventy 
and seven fold terrors. Man feels instinctively that he has no right 
to take that which he cannot bestow, and for which he has not 
labored, nor to dictate to the Almighty as to the manner in which 
his gifts shall be bestowed, or his person accepted. This law of 
moral relationship exists in a more or less marked degree in all 
nations. The heathen who have not the written law, are a law unto 
themselves. They acknowledge the general principles of the written 
law, and bow to their force. Their more perfect development and 
application has been thé chief study of philosophers and statemen ; to 
this they have pointed the people and excited their emulation. Ina 
proper understanding and application of these great moral principles 
is wrapped up all that is dear to man,—his life, his character, pro- 
perty, and social relations. Looking no higher to search out its 
spiritual enforcements, so long as these objects are dear to a human 
heart, the moral law will have a sanctity and force. Yet in this very 
aspect there is found a sanction for waiving a too strict application of 
its technical injunctions, when occasions shall arise where the best good 
of the race will be enhauced by their temporary suspension. The 
law was ordained for good; but when a greater good will be secured 
by a partial ignoring of its exact stipulations, it does not insist upon 
its literal claims. Thus the law requires that the Sabbath should be 
kept holy, free from secular employments; but “the priests in the 
temple do profane the Sabbath, and are guiltless.” Here the occasion 
justifies the act. To devoutly love and worship God, is the chief end 
of man’s existence, and his highest personal good. To call him from 
his secular cares, which so engross the largest share of his thoughts 
and time that he is prone to forget his obligations to his Creator, the 
Sabbath was instituted. The holy day was set apart for man, not 
man for the day. The bare recognition of its sacred character would, 
in a large degree, serve to call back his wandering thoughts, and 
inspire devoutness; but how much more impressive the influence of 
its holy hours would be, if filled up with acts of worship and inculca- 
tions of sacred truths, where all the surroundings would aid in 
impressing the soul with a sense of the Divine presence and good- 
ness. A temple dedicated to the worship of God, the reading of his 
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law, the praises of his people, the sprinkling of the blood of the atone- 
ment, setting forth bis infinite grace. How well adapted all this to 
secure the end of the Sabbath, to benefit man in the highest sense. 
To do all this there must be an altar and a service, a victim and a 
priest, the fuel and the fire. To provide these would require acts of 
labor technically prohibited for the good of man, but under the 
circumstances the greater good is secured by disregarding the pro- 
hibition ; the spirit of the law was kept by breaking the letter. The 
man who gathered sticks on the Sabbath and kindled his fire, and the 
Levites who prepared the wood and kindled the flames on the altar, 
did precisely the same physical acts and on the same day; yet the 
former died for his transgression, while the latter were blest for 
their service. 

The same rule of interpretation will hold good in regard to other 
moral precepts. “Thou shalt not kill.” Life is the special gift of 
God, which no man has a right to trifle with; henceit is guarded by 
the penalty, life for life. ‘Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed!” 

In this rule the strict application of the prohibition is laid aside, to 
guard the larger number, which is the greater good. The one life of 
the murderer is taken, yet the hands of the avenger are guiltless 
of blood. 

“Thou shalt not steal,” protects that which we have purchased or 
labored for. Having thus obtained possession, it is ours to enjoy. 
But who would stop to hunt up the owner of the loaf, when one was 
starving for the want of bread? The disciples neither violated the 
fourth nor the sixth commandments, when they plucked the ears of 
corn on the Sabbath day. Their necessities justified both transactions. 

These laws, like that of the Sabbath, were made for man, and are 
to be obeyed as the general rule, as most conducive to the well-being 
of society, and the honor and glory of God. But when these ends 
can be obstained in a higher degree of perfection by their exceptional 
technical disregard, there is no transgression of their spirit, the end 
of the law is obtained. Thus, the application of the moral code being 
general, there was no necessity for minute and specific details ; hence 
the moral law is embraced in ten brief specifications, only the central 
act being mentioned, leaving to time and circumstances the breadth 
of the application necessary to secure the greatest possible happiness. 
They are to be strictly observed or broadly interpreted as truth and 
benevolence may demand. It gives no sanction to a departure from 
the strict rule for mere personal ends, whether of gratification or profit ; 
but when the life and true happiness of mankind are concerned, it 
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does not allow the self-righteous or legal bigot to place its interdic- 
tions between a benevolent heart, and an object of real need. It_is 
lawful to do good on any day, and against all technical objections. 

This principle goes even lower than this; the ox that lows for his 
fodder on the Sabbath-day, tells us that we do not profane its sanctity 
when we fill his manger. We must not reply to his lowing, “It is 
corban,” when he cries for his food, or is struggling in the pit. God 
requires no such strict interpretation of that law which was ordained 
that we should “live by it.” In its very nature it is holy, just, and 
good. Use it only for these ends and the law is fulfilled. 

But in seeking to fix our responsibilities, the other form of pre- 
cept—a positive command—meets us oftener and unexpectedly. 
Thus it came to Adam. Being in the image of his Maker, he was 
living under the perfect law of love. Happy in the divine relation, 
Adam dressed the garden and kept it. He needed not the motives 
of the moral law, Thou shalt do this, or Thou shalt not do that. In 
this happy state, he could not feel the need nor anticipate the nature 
of a divine command; and when such an injunction was received, it 
could serve only to establish the strength of his allegiance to his 
Creator. Whether that command would be to refrain from a certain 
fruit, or from visiting some particular part of the garden of Eden, 
was alike unforseen. When such a law was given, therefore, it 
derived all its authority from the sovereign will of God, both as to 
the thing to be done and the manner of doing it. In other words, 
it was positive and specific from the very nature of the case, condi- 
tions which must apply to all instances of this nature. It is the 
absolute condition existing between those who possess legitimate 
authority and its subjects. The former to hold the latter to any just 
responsibility, must clearly set forth the acts to be performed, as to 
time, place, and manner, so that all shall be clearly understood by 
them; and then it becomes the duty of the latter to meet these con- 
ditions without question or modification. To do otherwise is not 
only disobedience, but usurpation. There is no justification for a 
departure from these conditions but the occurrence of some unforseen 
circumstance which renders literal obedience an impossibility. This 
hindrance will not justify the substitution of something else in the 
place of the thing required, or the doing of it in some manner quite 
otherwise than the way specified. All this is obvious from the first 
law ever laid upon man. 

When God placed Adam in paradise, his first gracious provision 
was limitless: “And God said, Behold I have given you every herb 
bearing seed, which is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, 
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in the which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed; to you it shall be 
for meat.” How long Adam lived under this unrestricted enjoyment, 
we are not informed; but while it continued he could commit no 
offence by indulgence. He could pluck and eat at will, from all the 
trees of the garden, without fear of incurring the divine displeasure. 
But when God said: “Of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die,” this liberty was restricted. What was entirely per- 
missable before, would be a flagrant transgression now. 

Now Adam could see no reason why this command was given, nor 
understand why this particular tree was interdicted ; quite otherwise. 
He thought it pleasant to the eyes, and desirable,to give him know- 
ledge. The necessity for this command did not exist in the nature of 
things, as coming within the scope of man’s apprehension ; hence 
he could have no conception of its form or intent; there was, there- 
fore, an absolute necessity for the specific language used by the 
divine Lawgiver. Nothing is left indefinite. The place and character 
of the tree are carefully described: it is “in the midst of the garden,” 
and the “ tree of knowledge of good and evil.” The acts to be re- 
strained are just as distinctly specified: ‘‘ Ye shall not eat of it, 
neither shall ye touch it.” To secure implicit obedience, the penalty 
is positively announced: “The day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.” A penalty, some have argued, altogether beyond the 
nature of the forbidden act. The act in itself was a small matter, 
but as regarded as a direct violation of God’s positive injunction, it 
has a turpitude equal to the authority thus treated with contempt. 

Every candid reader will see the force of these statements, and 
admit that all questions of expediency are altogether untenable. 
Strict obedience to the very letter of the law is all that can be 
accepted. This alone will establish the sovereign authority of God. 
Let us urge, for a moment, whatever of justification Adam could have 
resorted to for a palliation of his offence, and first, the expediency 
of the thing. The injunction required a restraint, an act of self- 
denial in deference to Divine authority. This, we will suppose, is 
fully admitted; but exact conformity to the stipulations does not lie 
so completely within the compass of Adam’s inclination as some other 
analagous act, which he might proceed to substitute in the place of 
the thing commanded. Thus, the law forbade him to touch or eat of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil, but gave full liberty in refer- 
ence to all others. To this he might have urged, after the manner 
of some in modern times under precisely similar circumstances, 
when one of God’s positive commands is in question,—the letter of 
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the law is nothing, it is the spirit that demands regard. These trees 
all grow under the same conditions,—they are rooted in the same 
ground, watered by the same rains, the sun warms them alike ; what 
difference then? The act of refraining is the thing required, which 
can be done under the largest scope of liberty and convenience 
admissable. Now the particular tree named in the: prohibition is 
nearest, and its boughs hang the lowest, while those made free for 
use are on the outskirts of the garden, and more inaccessable. The 
spirit of the divine command will be kept though I eat of the exact 
tree forbidden, yet sacredly refrain. from touching or eating of one of 
those on the other side of the Euphrates. This is not an overstate- 
ment of the dangerous rule of expediency. In the case of Adam, 
every one will admit the justice which would have ignored the 
shallow plea, and held him to a strict accountability. Indeed, this 
is just what occured in his case, yet men have failed to regard the 
sad lesson. 

Wherein are the conditions changed when the question of baptism 
is to be adjusted? The authority is the same, the command as 
explicit, and the duty as easy of performance. Let those answer 
who dare trifle with God’s authority by this false mode of expediency. 
The thing done is not so much the end of the command, as respect 
for Him who.made it. We dishonor God when we make void his 
law by our traditions. If you cannot keep the command as God 
enjoins, you will never be held as a transgressor; but if you can, 
and yet substitute something else, neither will you by virtue of that 
substitution be held as having fulfilled its requirements, and must 
vet stand as not having obeyed the law, as much so as though no 
effort of observance had been made. The plea of expedience, there- 
fore, will not hold. 

But Adam urged.personal gratification: “The tree was good for 
food,” and “ pleasant to the eyes.” His reasoning was the first utter- 
ance-of the modern sentiment of the so-called liberal school: “The 
end of the law is enjoyment.” If it is good for food, wherein is the 
harm in so using it? God is not inconsistent. He does not make a 
thing for a good use, and then forbid using it. His command, there- 
fore, must be so understood as to avoid this inconsistency. The scope 
of the command must have reference to quantity or season. To fast 
does not mean to abstain from all food, but from usual gratification 
as to daintiness and quantity; so “not to eat,” does not necessarily 
imply a positive restiction, but a limited use. Taste may be gratified, 
though indulgence would be wrong. This reasoning would not, did 
not, shelter the offender. 

H 
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But Adam might have urged a still more plausible reason. It was 
a “tree to be desired to make one wise,” and in that very regard 
where wisdom is most valuable,—the “ knowlédge of good and evil.” 
All knowledge is desirable and commendable, but its highest form is 
that which distinguishes moral: relations; thereby, in a sense, we 
“become as gods.” Certainly the beneficent Creator did not mean 
to shut the door of wisdom on mankind and forbid their entrance to 
its sacred temple. Ah, false reasoning, “ The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.” Whatever is learned by an act of trangres- 
sion not only brings a knowledge of evil, but a realization of its pains 
and penalties. 

But Adam’s resources are not yet exhausted, if he had followed 
modern examples. The penalty is disproportionate to the offence. No 
great moral principle was involved, and by exact performance no 
great good was secured. Could, therefore, a failure in so small a 
matter bring so fearful a retribution? This begs the whole question. 
The sacredness of God’s authority is the greatest of all moral prin- 
ciples, and his blessing the supreme good. There is no room to make 
a comparison between causes and results. The spirit that would 
tamper with the least of his commands, because interest or convenience 
so dictated, would, when occasion arose, treat with impunity the 
whole law and will of God, a fact abundantly proved by the whole 
experience of life. This false reasoniug has made void the law of 
God, displaced his ordinances, corrupted his church, divided his 
heritage; and the few who presume to insist that the divine preroga- 
tives shall be respected, are stigmatized as bigots and sticklers for 
non-essentials, ' 

The act of Adam, in itself, was but a small matter; but as it stood 
related to God’s authority, it was a crime so momentous that no 
apology could be found to lessen its turpitude or ward off its terrible 
penalty : “ By one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin!” 

The positive law which establishes an ordinance, is as obligatory 
as that which forbids an act; and to omit or change the one as 
directly infringes on the divine authority as to commit the other. 
All attempts to justify the procedure, will be as fallacious in the one 
case as in the other. It is no small matter, therefore, to trifle with 
God’s holy ordinances, or to give sanction to such a transgression by 
a mistaken judgment or morbid charity. It is true charity to insist 
that all things be made according to the pattern. God nowhere gives 
us the right to exercise charity at the expense of truth and his 
authority. We can only determine the light in which God regards 
his positive precepts by the manner in which he has administered 
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them. Has he required a strict observance of the letter, or per- 
mitted a lax adjustment as interest or convenience might dictate ? 
We are not left in doubt about this question, as the divine adminis- 
tration is uniform through all the pages of Revelation, of which a 
few examples must serve, in addition to that already given. 

The history of Abraham’s sacrifice will furnish us with an 
impressive illustration.’ To try his servant, God said unto him: 
“Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou lovest, and get 
thee into the land Moriah; and offer him there for a burnt offering 
upon one of the mountains which I will tell thee of.” Look at this 
command for a moment. It seems to have been so worded as to 
provoke disobedience or evasion. “Take now thy son, thine only 
son Isaac, whom thou lovest.” Why recount these special endear- 
ments in such a trying hour? What so well calculated to put 
rebellious thoughts into the mind of Abraham? How they would 
sharpen his understanding to search out reasons for evading the 
strict observance of the command. How cogently he could urge the 
prohibition of the moral code, “Thou shalt not kill!” The law of 
parental relation would stand out with unusual sanctity; nor would 
the promises of the covenant be forgotten, all of which would be 
rendered a nullity by a literal observance of this command. If there 
ever was a time when a positive injunction of the great Lawgiver 
could have been trifled with, by some evasion or substitution, this 
was the occasion. Had Abraham swerved from strict conformity to 
duty, the moral sentiment of mankind would have justified him, but 
not so would God have accepted his service. It is an instance 
showing that what is highly esteemed among men, may be an 
abomination in the sight of God. 

There is, perhaps, no instance in all history when the heart is so 
deeply touched with sympathy for one in trial, as when we listen to 
the artless question of Isaac, “My father, behold the fire and the 
wood; but where is the lamb for a burnt offering?” But how 
quickly this painful emotion gives way in admiration of the sublime 
confidence and submission of the patriarch, when he replies, “My 
son, God will provide himself a lamb for a burnt offering.” After 
this we watch the building of the altar, piling on the wood, and 
binding the mute victim with no swellings of the heart; and even 
the flash of the raised knife does not cause a painful apprehension. 
God has not required too great a sacrifice of a confiding faith, nor 
enjoined an impossible performance on a ivoving heart. No, no; 
rather he has given a sublime occasion to exemplify implicit obedience, 
and to prove that seeming impossibilities melt away before a living 
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faith. We are prepared for the divine approval and intervention 
which immediately follow: ‘“ Lay not thy hand upon the lad, neither 
do thou anything unto him; for now I know that thou fearest God, 
seeing thou hast not withheld thy son, thine only son, from me.” 
This was the answer of a good conscience, obtained not by quieting 
its clamor by some substitution, but by a faithful and prompt 
obedience. It is strange that so many, in other respects good men, 
can so highly commend the “ father of the faithful,” and immediately 
turn away, and in a matter which neither taxes their affections nor 
tries their faith, treat a divine command, just as explicit in its 
requirements, as a non-essential, or adjust it to their whims or 
convenience. Abraham was not only the father of the faithful, but 
a striking example of ready and unquestioning obedience. 

The history of Saul and the Amalekites furnishes us with 
another impressive illustration. The Lord’s command was, “ Now 
go, and smite Amalek, and utterly destroy all that they have, and 
spare thou not; but slay both man and woman, infant and suckling, 
ox and sheep, camel and ass.” Mark how specific the command ; 
utter destruction,—nothing is to be spared. This instance of God’s 
wrath has been a standing objection in the mouths of infidels, being 
denounced as most barbarous and cruel, in which they have imitators 
when there is far less cause of justification ; no infant and suckling is 
in danger of slaughter, it is only a burial in the liquid grave in 
likeness of a Saviour’s death; but to bar the act which God 
commands, their cry is, ““He will have mercy, and not sacrifice.” 
How well this plea, added to a professed piety, served for Saul’s 
justification, the sequal will show. Saul returns from his mission, 
and pleads his faithfulness: “ Yea, I have obeyed the voice of the 
Lord, and have gone the way the Lord hath sent me.” But the 
prophet replies: “What meaneth, then, this bleating of the sheep in 
mine ears, and the lowing of the oxen which I hear?” ‘ We have 
brought them,” replied the king, “to sacrifice unto the Lord thy 
God in Gilgal.” His pious intent does not cover his act of disobe- 
dience. ‘To obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken than the 
fat,of rams.” ‘“ Because thou hast rejected the word of the Lord, 
he hath also rejected thee from being king.” No after repentance of 
Saul, nor importunity of Samuel, could change the judgment against 
his transgression. Neither the sanguine nature of the commission, 
nor the pious motive which led to a failure in performance, availed 
to cover the disobedience. Have our Pedobaptist friends half as 
reasonable excuses for their manipulations of the rite of baptism ? 

Uzzah’s good intent to steady the ark did not save him from the 
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consequences of disobedience. He touched the holy thing, and died 
for his temerity. 

The building of the Tabernacle is a more striking exemplification 
of the principle under discussion. Its construction and furnishing 
are most minutely described, and patterns given of every piece to be 
used, the materials and color described. Now for the absolute com- 
pletion and proper use of the Tabernacle, it was of very little impor- 
tance whether its tenons, taches and loops were made exactly as 
described, or that the covering of skins should be dyed red; but the 
repeated injunction is, “See that thou make all things according to 
the pattern showed to thee in the mount.” The reason for this exact- 
ness is given in the eighth chapter of Hebrews. It was to serve 
“unto the example and shadow of heavenly things.” As God made 
himself known by shining forth from the earthly tabernacle, where 
every thing was the expression of his will in its building and appoint- 
ments, so ‘‘out of Zion, the perfection of beauty,” he would shine 
forth in the beauty of holiness. The perfection, not of adaptation of 
tenon and socket, loop and tach, but of heart to law, act to command. 
Thus in a loving obedience we would have in the church the “shadow 
of heavenly things,” when all is love and perfection of conformity to 
the divine will. 

Now, if the law exacts such careful observance to avoid a penalty, 
how much more should those who are seeking a heavenly tabernacle 
be careful to observe all things which a gracious Saviour may require! 
He who disregarded a command in forming a pin or dying a cover- 
ing, was deserving of condign punishment; how much more then is 
the guilt of those who tamper with or neglect the gracious commands 
of our blessed Lord and Saviour! His commands are not grievous 
nor burdensome; they are not indistinct and incomprehensible. He 
does not ask too much, nor ask it out of place. If ye love him keep 
his commandments. 

Thus we have set forth the nature of the two codes, establishing 
the preémptory character of a positive precept, a principle which 
runs through and vitalizes them all. From their very nature they 
must be specific, or there can be no responsibility or obedience. To 
this rule there can be no exception in the civil or divine code. The 
number of times a thing is repeated does not change the relations of 
authority and observance. The same exactness required in the first 
observance must be regarded in all subsequent acis. The priests in 
the temple must offer the daily sacrifice after the same ritual day by 
day. Many of the terrible judgments inflicted on the children of 
Israel were sent as direct penalties for tampering with a prescribed 
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service. They offered strange fire, profanely used the fat of the 
sacrifices, other than Levites thrust themselves into the priest’s office, 
they presumptuously touched the holy vessels, or looked with a 
profane curiosity at the hidden things of the sanctuary. For all of 
these innovations the transgressor had his plausible excuse, but none 
availed, and the example ought to teach a lesson not to incur the 
same condemnation. The guilt was the same, whether the form of 
the act was changed, or the assumption of the duty by an unauthor- 
ized person. “To the law and to the testimony; if they speak not 
according to this word, it is because there is no light in them!” 
Baptist are not sticklers for a quantity of water, the manner of its 
use, nor for the age of the subjects of baptism. God has fixed all 
these by a positive and specific law, and they are jealous only for the 
authority of God, and the integrity of the commands of Jesus Christ. 


; SrpneEy Dyer. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Psalms. By Cart Brernuarp Mott, D. D., General Superin- 
tendent in Koénigsberg, Prussia. Translated from the German, with 
additions, by Rev. C. A. Briggs, Rev. J. Forsyth, D. D., Rev. J. B. 
Hammond, and Rev. J. F. McCurdy; together with a new version 
of the Psalms and philological notes, by Rev. T. J. Conant, D. D. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong and Company. 8vo. pp. 816. 1872. 


The demand and the supply of commentaries on the Psalms seem to 
be about equal. During the last twenty-five years, students of the Scrip- 
tures have been unusually interested in the lyrical parts of revelation, 
and have pressed their claims upon the scholars of both continents for 
the gratification of their wishes. Some have desired little more than a 
literal and accurate translation, itself a kind of exposition, with such 
practical reflections as would stimulate their faith and inspire their 
hopes. And they were gratified by Tholuck and by Barnes. Others felt 
the difficulties connected with the Hebrew text, with the date, author- 
ship, and occasion of particular psalms, and were aided by Perowne and 
Delitzsch. Others still cared for little more than an accurate transla- 
tion, deeming themselves able to clothe the bones with flesh. They have 
therefore enjoyed Noyes, or Conant, or Ewald. Satisfied that no one 
can do everything, they have contented themselves with selecting, as a 
guide to this precious part of Scripture, the one best suited to their needs. 

The work of Dr. Moll, chosen by Dr. Schaff ‘‘as one of the best parts 
in LanGE’s Bible-work,”’ seeks, by the aid of American — to 
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combine in one book a critical examination of the text, an exegesis of it, 
practical reflections upon it, and the religious doctrines deduced from 
it by eminent divines. It is a huge undertaking, and has taxed the skill 
of many fellow-workers. The four translators have added excerpts from 
other well-known commentaries, and from the works of distinguished 
theologians, amounting to nearly two hundred pages. The revised ver- 
sion of Dr. Conant adds more than a hundred pages more. So that we 
have before us a book of eight hundred and sixteen pages as expository 
of that little Jewish hymn-book which Judea’s children sung memoriter, 
and many a Christian can repeat as readily as the sacred songs of our 
Hymn-books. All this for five dollars. Cheap enough. 

We are not disposed, however, to find fault with the book on account 
of its size. If Homer and Virgil are worthy of volumes of illustration, 
and critical defense, surely the Word of God is worthy of the most 
exhaustive labor. The labor here has been honestly bestowed. Dr. 
Moll has wrought hard and well. His helpers have spared no pains. 
The result is a perfect thesaurus on the text, and on the meaning of the 
text. Difficulties, and there are very many of them, have not been 
evaded. Objections thrust in by rationalists upon the true import and 
design of a given psalm have been candidly considered, and in most 
instances, have been justly removed. The Messianic bearing of the 
Psalter has not been unduly pressed, while its inevitable connection 
with revelation as a whole, has been wisely maintained. An undue 
spiritualizing, so marked in Wordsworth’s commentary, and an undue 
literalizing, so marked in that of Hupfeld, are carefully avoided. What 
are called “the typical theory,” and “the prophetic theory,” both 
requisite for a just exposition df several psalms, and several passages in 
other psalms, hold their proper place. Indeed, the aim of the work and 
the spiritual tone of the work, deserve the strongest commendation. 

But we must confess, that as a working commentary, it fails to reach 
our idea. Indeed it is a consulting commentary, rather than a book for 
the closet or for consecutive reading. It will weary the most studious. 
It will pall upon the general reader. Instead of presenting his own con- 
clusions from the text-tersely and crisply, with a few references to other 
expositions, Dr. Moll tires us with his Rabbinic learning, and his “ not 
so” of a multitude of interpreters. It is too busy an age for one to 
wander through a forest to find the sunshine. Instead of uniting the 
ethical and doctrinal selections with the text itself, so that one can 
enjoy the meat with the bones, they are put by themselves, as if too 
sacred for such a contact. Why not have another department? Say 
helps to sermonizing, in the form of analyses of each passage ! 

With these exceptions, however, and we confess that they are grave 
ones to us, the work is so plethoric with learning, so admirable in spirit, 
and so suggestive of thought to the patient explorer in this golden mine 
of revelation, we assure those who use it for consultation, that it will 
reward their toil. We regret to use the word toil. But we fear that, 
aside from the occasional use of the book as a book of reference, this, 
like many other of the Lange series, will prove too toilsome for practical 
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or constant use. The commentary of the Psalms, that which shall 
breathe the breath of the sacred poets, and inspire within us their feel- 
ings and aspirations, is yet to be written. 


Biblical Commentary on the Old Testament. By C. F. Kiel, D. D., and 
F. Delitzsch, D. D. The Book of the Prophet Daniel, by C. F. Kiel. 
Translated by the Rev. M. G. Easton, A. M. Edinburgh: T. and 
T. Clark. 1872. 8vo. pp. 506. 


The learned and scholarly author of this commentary regards the 
book of Daniel as consisting of two parts; the first (chapters ii—vii.) 
treating of the world-power and its development in relation to the king- 
dom of God, the second (chapters viii—xii.) of the kingdom of God, and 
its development in relation to the world-power. The first part is writ- 
ten in the Chaldee language; in it Daniel speaks in the third person, and 
Nebuchadnezzar receives the revelation; in the second part the Hebrew 
language is employed; the revelation is made to Daniel, who speaks 
throughout in the first person. Dr. Kiel’s Introduction contains, among 
other valuable matter, a thorough examination of the alleged historical 
improbabilities and errors of this book, an exposition of the worthless- 
ness of the internal and external arguments against its genuineness, and 
a confutation of the modern opinion, that it originated in the time of the 
Maccabees. This last is shown to be irreconcilable with the formal 
nature, w:th the actual contents, and with the spirit of the book. While 
the correctness of Dr. Kiel’s interpretation of the prophecies of Daniel 
will not be admitted by all, his critical skiil and thoroughness will be 
readily ucknowledged. He differs with most modern interpreters, as 
will be seen by the statement we have given of his view of the scope and 
divisions of the book. The twelve hundred and ninety, and the thirteen 
hundred and thirty-five days, he regards not as historical and chronologi- 
cal, but as symbolical, ‘‘ days” instead of “‘ times,” “‘ conveying the idea 
of a period of moderate duration which is exactly measured out by God.” 
The “end of the days,” in the last chapter, means, in his view, not the 
Messianic time, but the last days, when, after the judgment of the world, 
the kingdom of glory shall appear. The translation, with the exception 
of occasional Scotticisms, is well done. 


The Life of the Lord Jesus Jesus Christ: a complete critical examina- 
tion of the Origin, Contents, and Connection of the Gospels. Trans- 
lated from the German of J. P. Lanaz, D. D., Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Bonn. Edited with additional notes 
by the Rev. Marcus Dops, A. M. In four volumes. Phila. 
Smith, English and Company. 1872. 


For theological students and ministers this is, in many respects, the 
best of the large number of works on the Life of Christ, which have 
appeared during the last quarter of a century. It has the faults which 
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mark Dr. Lange’s productions, but it has, in a very high degree, all his 
excellences. Sometimes fanciful, sometimes mystical, it is earnest, 
evangelical, enthusiastic, full of spiritual suggestions, and marked every- 
where by affluence of learning and breadth of view. The first English 
edition was in six volumes, and was sold at a high price; the four 
volumes of the present edition contain the same matter as the former 
six, and the price is materially reduced. 

The Table of Contents will show the comprehensiveness of the discus- 
sion. First Book: The fundamental ideas of the gospel history; the 
more general records of the life of the Lord Jesus; the historic records 
of the life of Jesus; criticism of the testimonies to the gospel history ; 
the authenticity of the four gospels; the origin of the four gospels; the 
relation of the four gospels to the gospel history. Second Book: The 
historical delineation of the life of Jesus; the historical sphere of 
Christ’s life; the history of the birth and childhood of the Lord Jesus; 
the announcement and character of Christ's public ministry ; the public 
appearance and enthusiastic reception of Christ; the time of Jesus 
appearing and disappearing amid the persecutions of his mortal enemies; 
the final surrender of Christ to the Messianic enthusiasm of his people ; 
the passion, death and burial of Jesus; our Lord’s resurrection, or 
glorification ; the eternal glory of Jesus Christ. Third Book: The life 
of the Lord Jesus unfolded in its fulness, according to the various rep- 
resentations of the four evangelists; Matthew, the representation of the 
life of Jesus Christ, symbolized by the sacrificial bullock; Mark, the 
lion ; Luke, the man; John, the eagle. 


The Moral Teaching of the New Testament viewed as essential to its 
Historical Truth. By the Rev. C. A. Rows, M. A. London: The 
Christian Evidence Committee of the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge. 12 mo. pp. 264. 


It has been well said that the great evidence for Christianity can be 
carried in one’s pocket,—that evidence is the New Testament. It is a 
proof which, unlike the historical, can be presented to all men, 
everywhere. It requires no extensive acquaintance with history, no 
critical examination af ancient books, no appeal to the authority of 
scholars, no weighing the claims of conflicting statements. It addresses 
itself to the whole man, to his understanding, his reason, his conscience 
and affections. Instead of diminishing as the years roll on, this argu- 
mentconstantly increases in strength. It assumes but one thing,—the 
existence of the New Testament. 

In this little volume, the author directs attention to one portion 
only of this proof, viz., to the moral and spiritual teaching which is 
contained in the New Testament. He shows that the high moral and 
spiritual elements of the Scripture are incompatible with the theories 
of modern unbelief, that no supposition but that of its superhuman 
origin will satisfy the conditions of the case. This is illustrated and 
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enforced in several ways; among others by a consideration of the speci- 
alities which distinguish the teaching of Christianity from that of the 
ancient philosophers and moralists, such as its completeness, its all- 
embracing character, its practicalness, its ideal of morality not an 
abstraction but centred in the person of a living man, the many-sided- 
ness of Christianity, its all-comprehending duty of self-sacrifice, its 
relation to morality, social duties, etc. The design of the book is better 
than the execution. The spirit is candid and scholarly, but there are 
too many side issues which protract and detain the argument. There 
are also some strangely erroneous views as to the temporary character 
of a portion of the teachings of the New Testament. The rules of 
interpretation adopted in chapter thirteen, on the relation of the church 
to the world, would not only make wild work with the Epistles of Peter 
and John, but would sweep away all foothold for Christian faith. 


Cyclopedia of Biblical, Theological, and Lcclesiastical Literature. 
Prepared by the Rev. Jonn McCuintocz, D. D., and Jamezs 
Strone, 8. T. D. Vol. IV. H. I. J. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1872. 8vo. pp. 1122. 


The successive volumes of this great work show the original plan 
executed with ability and judgment. This Cyclopedia differs from 
Smith’s Bible Dictionary in that its range of topics is much wider, 
embracing Biblical Literature, Theology, Church History, Religious 
Biography, and Ecclesiastical Terms and Usages, while Smith's is a Dic- 
tionary of the Bible, “ intended to elucidate the antiquities, biography, 
geography, and natural history of the Old Testament, New Testament, 
and Apocrypha; but not to explain systems of theology, or discuss 
points of controversial divinity.’ The editors are Methodists, but do 
not intend to make the work in any sense denominational, and the 
contributions are made by sixty-five different writers. We heartily 
commend this valuable book of reference to the clerical scholar. 


Essentials of New Testament Study, intended as a Companion to the 
New Testament. By Wi.tiiam Epensor LittTLEewoop, M. A. 
Formerly Head Master of Hipperholme Grammar School, Halifax. 
A. D. F. Randolph and Company: New York. 1872. 12mo. 
pp. 541. 


Without any pretensions to exhaustive discussions, this little volume 
contains much useful information with regard to the New Testament. 
After a brief account of the Greek text and of the authorized English 
version, there is an introduction to each book of the New Testament, 
followed by tables of chronology, weights and measures, a dictionary of 
biography and geography, and a list of passages from the Old Testament 
quoted in the New Testament. The arrangement is natural, the style 
clear, and except when the denominational views of the author interfere, 
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the statements are trustworthy, and in accordance with the conclusions 
of the best modern scholarship and the latest discoveries of the geog- 
raphy of Palestine. The least valuable part of the work is the dic- 
tionary of biography and geography ; if that portion had been curtailed, 
and the space thus gained devoted to the text, the manuscripts, the 
canon, the older versions, and to some of the more obvious principles of 
interpretation, the value of the book would have been enhanced. 


The Desert of the Exodus: Journeys on Foot in the Wilderness of 
the Forty Years’ Wanderings. By KE. H. Paumer, Professor of 
Arabic, Cambridge. New York: Harper and Brothers. . 1872. 
12mo. pp. 470. 


A valuable account of the geography and topography, the scenery 
and inhabitants of the region through which Israel wandered. It is 
graphically written, and the interest is never allowed to flag. We 
cordially commend the volume to all those who take an interest in 
Palestine explorations. 


Getting on in the World; or, Hints on Success in Life. By WILLIAM 
Matruews, LL. D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature 
in the University of Chicago. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs and Company. 
1873. 12mo. pp. 365. 


The beautifully printed page on which the eye rests with so much 
pleasure, is the first thing that attracts the attention on opening this 
book. In harmony with this tempting appearance, is the graceful 
style in which Professor Matthews presents his pertinent counsels, illus- 
trating and enforcing them with considerations drawn from an unusually 
wide acquaintance with literature. One of the best char.ers is that on 
Reserved Power. The whole volume will be read with interest and 
profit. 


Systematic Theology. By Cuartes Hopar, D. D. Vol. III. New 
York: Scribner, Armstrong and Company. 1873. 8vo. pp. 880. 


The concluding volume of this noble work has been looked for with a 
good deal of interest, and will be eagerly welcomed by those who have 
read its predecessors. It continues from Vol. II the subject of Soteri- 
ology, discussing Regeneration, Faith, Justification, Sanctification, The 
Law, and The Means of Grace. Part IV is devoted to Eschatology, 
under which is considered The State of the Soul after Death, The Resur- 
rection, The Second Advent, and The Concomitants of the Second 
Advent. The Means of Grace are the Word of God, the Sacraments, 
and Prayer. We need not repeat the warm commendation which THE 
QUARTERLY has given to these volumes. 

To the subject of baptism the venerable author gives eighty-four 
pages, the greater part of which is of course occupied with a con- 
sideration of the views of the Baptists. The spirit of the /liscussion is 
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good, far better than we are accustomed to meet in the pages of similar 
controversy, and many things that are said are very excellent. How 
his declarations on the subject of infant baptism are to be reconciled 
with his evangelical doctrines, is not so clear. Take for instance this 
paragraph on page 590: 


It does not follow from this that the benefits of redemption may not be conferred on 
infants at the time of their baptism. That isin the hands of God. What is to hinder the 
imputation to them of the righteousness of Christ, or their receiving the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, so that their whole nature may be developed in a state of reconciliation with 
God? Doubtless this often occurs; but whether it does or not, their baptism stands good; 
it assures them of salvation, if they do not renounce their baptismal covenant. 


The question has been often asked, What is the benefit of baptism to 
the infant? but rarely has so intelligible an answer been returned. Dr. 
Hodge’s statement is eminently clear and satisfactory,—it lacks but one 
thing, a reference to the Scripture which authorizes the assurance. We 
turned from this Theology to that charming work, “‘ The Way of Life,"’ 
by Charles Hodge, and read page 260: 


As the efficacy of the sacraments is a subject of great practical importance, it is necessary 
to examine more particularly what the Scriptures teach on this subject. Baptism is called 
the washing of regeneration; it is said to unite us to Christ, to make us partakers of his 
death and life, to take away our sins, to save the soul. The bread and wine in the Lord's 
Supper are said to be the body and blood of Christ; to partake of these emblems, is said to 
secure union to Christ and a participation of the merits of his death. These and similar 
passages must be understood either with or without limitation. If they are to be limited, 
the limitation must not be arbitrarily imposed, but supplied by the Scriptures themselves. 
We have no right to say that the sacraments confer these benefits in every case in which no 
moral impediment is interposed, because no such limitation is expressed in the passages them- 
selves, nor elsewhere taught in the Scriptures. The limitation which the Scriptures do 
impose on these passages is the necessity of faith. They teach that the sacraments are thus 
efficacious, not to every recipient, but to the believer; to those who already have the grace 
which these ordinances represent. 


And this on page 278: 


We degrade the Scriptures into formulas of incantation, and the sacraments into magical 
rites, if we suppose a knowledge of their meaning to be unnecessary. God is a spirit, and 
they who worship him must worship him in spirit, intelligently as well as sincerely and 
inwardly. It is, therefore, essential to a proper attendance on the sacraments, that we should 
knew what they are designed to represent, what benefits they confer, and what obligations 
they impose when they are thus understood. When the believer sees in them the clear exhi- 
bition of the truths and promises of the gospel, and knows that they were appointed to be 
the means of his confessing Christ before men, and to ratify the gracious covenant of God 
with his soul, he then really receives the spiritual blessings of which the sacraments are the 
outward signs. 


The “ Way of Life” is better than the ‘‘ Systematic Theology.” 


Oriental Religions, and their Relation to Universal Religion. By 
SamvEL Jounson. India. Boston: James R. Osgood and Com- 
pany. 1872. 8vo. pp. 802. 


The title of this book indicates the position of the author. It does 
not indicate what will be found to be the fact, that here is the result of 
more than twenty years of careful study, presented in a style of classic 
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English, and furnishing a vast amount of information. But the excel- 
lences of the book are overshadowed by the theory of the author, and 
the merciless way in which he fits everything into his system. With 
him, Christianity is of the past; like many other religions, it had its 
merits, but its work is done. If we remember aright, Mr. Johnson, 
long ago, repudiated for himself the title of a Christian minister, and 
now while he can say but little in favor of Christianity, all the odious 
peculiarities of the religions of India are, if not defended, excused. In 
the sacrifices of Juggernaut, in the burning of widows, in infanticide, 
ascetism, polygamy, he finds much that commands and deserves respect. 
In fact, Mr. Johnson’s zeal against Christianity is so obvious that it not 
only compels a rejection of his philosophy, but casts suspicion on bis 
statements of alleged facts. It is with regret that we see so much 
ability and such genuine scholarship so unworthily employed. 


Four Phases of Morals. Socrates, Aristotle, Christianity, Utilitari- 
anism. By Joun Stuart Buackxie. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong and Company. 1872. 12mo. pp. 354. 


In this valuable addition to ethical literature some of the most funda- 
mental questions of morals are discussed, in a manner so vigorous and 
suggestive that the attention even of persons unaccustomed to abstract 
reasoning is kept wide-awake throughout. An admirer of Socrates, a 
despiser of democracy, and a hater of Utilitarianism, Professor Blackie 
makes no secret of his opinions, and enforces them in a downright and 
earnest way that wins favor for the writer, even if his views are not 
received. His criticism of Hume and Jeremy Bentham is especially 
noticeable. As might be expected from his anti-democratic prejudices, 
he differs decidedly with Mr. Grote, and does not hesitate to.express that 
difference. The lecture on Christianity is not entirely satisfactory, 
though it is well worth reading. 


Oriental and Linguistic Studies: the Veda, the Avesta, the Science of 
Language. By Wiiu1am Dwicut Watney, Professor of Sanskrit 
and Comparative Philology in Yale College. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Company. 1873. 12mo. pp. 416. 


The accuracy, ability, and learning of Professor Whitney are so well 
known, that it is only necessary to call the attention of lovers of scholar- 
ship to this volume. It consists of essays which have been published in 
various periodicals during the last twenty years. Of these papers there 
are thirteen treating of; The Vedas; The Vedic Doctrine of a Future 
Life; Miiller’s History of Vedic Literature; The Translation of the 
Veda; Miiller’s Rig-Veda Translation; The Avesta; Indo-European 
Philology and Ethnology; Miiller’s Lectures on Language; Present 
State of the Question as to the Origin of Language; Bleek and the 
Sinuous Theory of Language; Schleicher and the Physical Theory of 
Language ; Steinthal and the Psychological Theory of Language; Lan- 
guage and Education. Although in the form of reviews of books, they 
are really essays on the literature connected with the books. 
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One of the most valuable papers in the book is that on the Avesta. 
At the close a brief sketch is given of the characteristic features of the 
ancient Parsian religion : 


By the testimony of its own scriptures, the Iranian religion is with the fullest right styled 
the Zoroastrian: Zoroaster isacknowledged as its founder throughout the whole of the sacred 
writings; these are hardly more than a record of the revelations claimed to have been made 
to him by the supreme divinity. It is not, then, a religion which has grown up in the mind 
of a whole people, as the expression of theirgconceptions of things supernatural; it has re- 
ceived its form in the mind of an individual; it has been inculcated and taught by a single 
sage and thinker. Yet such a religion is not wont to be an entirely new creation, but rather 
acarrying out of tendencies already existing in the general religious sentiment, a reformation 
of the old established creed which the times were prepared for and demanded And so it was 
in the present instance. We are able, by the aid of the Indian Veda, to trace out with some 
distinctness the form of the original Aryan faith, held before the separation of the Indian and 
Persian nations. It was an almost pure nature-religion, a worship of the powers conceived 
to be the producers of all the various phenomena of the sensible creation; and, of course, a 
polytheism, as must be the first religion of any people who without higher light are striving 
to solve for themselves the problem of the universe. But even in the earliest Vedic religion 
appears a tendency toward an ethical and monotheistic development, evidenced especially by 
the lofty and ennobling moral attributes and authority ascribed to the god Varuna: and this 
tendency, afterwards unfortunately checked and rendered inoperative in the Indian branch 
of the race, seems to have gone on in Persia to an entire transformation of the natural 
religion into an ethical, of the polytheism into a monotheism; a transformation effected 
especially by the teachings of the religious reformer Zoroaster. It is far from improbable 
that Varuna himself is the god out of whom the Iranians made their supreme divinity : the 
ancient name, however, nowhere appears in their religious records; they have given him a 
new title, Ahura-Mazda, ‘Spiritual Mighty-one,’ or ‘ Wise-one’ ( Aura-Jfazda of the Inscrip- 
tions; Oromasdes and Ormuzd of the classics and modern Persians). The name itself 
indicates the origin of the conception to which it is given; a popular religion does not so 
entitle its creations, if indeed it brings forth any of so elevated and spiritual a character. 
Abura-Mazd4 is a purely spiritual conception ; he is clothed with no external form or human 
attributes; he is the creator and ruler of the universe, the author of all good ; he is the only 
being to whom the name of a god can with propriety be applied in the Iranian religion. 
Other beings, of subordinate rank and inferior dignity, are in some measure associated with 
him in the exercise of his authority; such are Mithra, an ancieut sun-god, the almost 
inseparable companion of Varuna in the Vedic invocations, and the seven Amshaspands 
( Amesha-Cpenta, ‘Immortal Holy-ones’), whose identity with the Adityas of the Veda has 
been conjectured ; they appear here, however, with new titles, expressive of moral attributes. 
The other gods of the original Aryan faith, although they have retained their ancient name 
of daeva (Sanskrit deva), have lost their individuality and their dignity, and have been 
degraded into the demons, the malignant and malevolent spirits, of the new religion; just as 
when Christianity was introduced into Germany, the former objects of heathen worship were 
not at once and altogether set aside and forgotten, but maintained a kind of place in the 
popular belief as mischievous spirits of evil. The Daevas, together with other classes of 
beings of like character, form a body of malevolent end harmful powers corresponding to 
the Indian rakshas. At their head,and the chief embodiment of the spirit which inspires 
them, is Angra-Mainyus (Arimanius Ahriman ), the ‘Sinful-minded,’ or ‘ Malevolent;’ bis 
name is one given him as an antithesis to the frequent epithet of Ahura Mazda, cpento- 
mainyus, ‘holy-minded,’ or ‘ benevolent.’ This side of the religion came to receive, however, 
& peculiar development, which finally converted the religion itself into a dualism. Such was 
not its character at the period represented by the Avesta; then the demons were simply the 
embodiment of whatever evil influences existed in the universe, of all that man has to hate, 
and fear, and seek protection against. This was the Persian or Zoroastrian solution of the 
great problem of the origin of evil. There was wickedness, impurity, unhappiness in the 
world; but this could not be the work of the holy and benevolent Creator Ahura-Mazd4; 
the malevolence of Angra-Mainyus and his infernal legions must have produced it. Later, 
however, a reasoning and systematizing philosophy inquires: How came there to be such a 
malevolent being in the fair world of the benevolent Creator? can he have been produced by 
him? and why, if an inferior and subject power, is he not annihilated, or his power to harm 
taken away? And then arises the doctrine that the powers of good and evil are independent 
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and equal, ever warring with one another, neither able wholly to subdue its adversary. This 
latter phase of belief is known to have appeared very early in the history of the Zoroastrian 
religion ; the philosophers aided in its development by setting up an undefined being, Zervan- 
akerene, ‘time unbounded,’ from which were made to originate the two hostile principles, 
and for which they sought to find a place among the original tenets of their religion by a 
misinterpretation of certain passages in the sacred texts. 

Such being the covstitution of the universe, such the powers by which it was governed, the 
revelation was made by the benevolent Creator to his chosen servant for the purpose of 
instructing mankind with reference to their condition, and of teaching them how to aid the 
good, how to avoid and overcome the evil. The general features of the method by which 
this end was to be attained are worthy of all praise and approval. It was by sedulously 
maintaining purity, in thought, word, and deed; by truthfulness, temperance, chastity; by 
prayer and homage to Ahura Mazda and the other beneficent powers; by the performance of 
good works, by the destruction of noxious creatures; by everything that could contribute to 
the welfare and happiness of the human race. No cringing and deprecatory worship of the 
powers of evil was enjoined; toward them the attitude of the worshipper of Mazda was to be 
one of uncompromising hostility; by the power of a pure and righteous walk he was to 
confound and frustrate their malevolent attempts against his peace. Fasts and penance, 
except as imposed by way of penalty for committed transgressions, were unknown. Religions 
ceremonies were few and simple, for the most part an inheritance from the primitive Aryan 
time; they were connected chiefly with the offering of Homa (Indian Soma) and with the 
fire. The latter was to the ancient Iranians, and has remained dowr to the present day, the 
sacred symbol of divinity. An object of worship, properly so called, it never was; it was 
only invested with the same sanctity which belonged also to the otker elements, the pure 
creations of Ahura-Mazd4; all were invoked and addressed with homage, and it was 
unpardonable sin to profane them with impurity. Fire was kept constantly burning in an 
enclosed space ; not in a temple, for idols and temples have been alike unknown throughout 
the whole course of Persian history: and before it, as in a spot consecrated by the especial 
presence of the divinity, were performed the chief rites of worship. 

The doctrines of the Zoroastrian religion respecting death, and the fate of mankind after 
death, are a very remarkable and interesting part of it, strikingly exhibiting both its 
weakness and its strength. On the one hand, as sickness and death were supposed to be the 
work of the malignant powers, the dead body itself was regarded with superstitious horror. 
It had been gotten by the demons into their own peculiar possession, and became a chief 
medium through which they exercised their defiling action upon the living. Everything that 
came into its neighborhood was unclean, and to a certain extent exposed to the influences of 
the malevolent spirits, until purified by the ceremonies which the law prescribed. The 
corpse was plainly arrayed, and removed as soon as might be from the company of living 
men: but where should it be deposited? neither of the pure elements, earth, fire, or water, 
might receive it; so to soil their purity would be a crime; it was exposed in a place prepared 
for the purpose, and left to be devoured by beasts and birds of prey; and only after the 
bones had been thoroughly stripped of flesh, and dried and bleached, was it allowed to hide 
them away in the ground. But while the body was thus dishonored, the different nature 
and separate destiny of the soul were fully believed in. If the person of whose mortal form 
the demons had thus obtained possession had been during life a sincere worshiper of Mazda, 
if he had abhorred evil and striven after truth and purity, then the powers of evil had no 
hold upon his soul ; this, after hovering for a time about its former tenement, hoping for a 
reunion with it, was supposed to pass away beyond the eastern mountains from which the 
sun rises, to the paradise of the holy and benevolent gods; the souls of the unbelieving and 
the evil-doers, however, were not deemed worthy of that blessedness, and were thought, so it 
seems, to be destroyed with the body. 

It cannot be said, however, that this belief in immortality, and, to a certain extent, in a 
future state of rewards and punishments, formed a prominent feature of the Iranian religion, 
any more than of the Indian, or that it was made to enter into the daily practice of life as 
an ever-present and powerful incentive to good conduct. 
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THE PILGRIMS AND THE PURITANS. 


it has been confidently claimed, from time to time, for the Plymouth 

Pilgrims, that they were never guilty of persecution in the matter 
of religion, differing wholly in this respect from the Puritans of 
Massachusetts Bay. A lecture by Benjamin Scott, Chamberlain of 
the city of London, delivered in the year 1866, entitled, ‘The Pil- 
grim Fathers neither Puritans nor Persecutors ’—perhaps the most 
elaborate attempt to make good that claim—has more recently given 
currency to this idea. The same ground is taken by Herbert 8S. 
Skeats, in his ‘‘ History of the Free Church of England” (1868), when 
he says: “The former [the Pilgrims] never persecuted. The latter 
[the Puritans] were avowed state-churchmen.” 

On the other hand Samuel G. Drake, in his “ Historical Memorial 
of the Colony of New Plymouth,” while he speaks of Mr. Scott’s 
lecture as “a performance of great merit,” yet says that, as a vindica- 
tion of the Pilgrims, it is “not at all conformable to the true state of 
facts respecting the premises.” He further says: 


It must be apparent to the attentive observer, that there was as much 
a spirit of persecution in many of the old colonists, as in some who 
resided upon the peninsula of Shawmut. In this averment it must be 
understood that, taking each colony as a whole, there was indeed a far 
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more general propensity to persecute in Massachusetts than in Plymouth, 
This opinion is given to correct, as far as it may, an impression that has 
become wide-spread, that Massachusetts contained all the persecutors 
and bigots this side of the Atlantic. 


It surely is time that this subject was fully set forth, so as to pre- 
vent future controversy; and having the materials at hand, we 
propose to undertake the work of clearing up the confusion which so 
generally exists. 

It seems to have been deemed quite sufficient by Mr. Scott, in order 
to rid the Pilgrims of the charge of persecution, to show that they were 
not Puritans nor Separatists; and he asserts that the difference 
between them “involved nothing less than the whole question of 
enforced or free religion—of religion by act of the state, or freedom of 
conscience... . . It involved, in the days of the Pilgrim Fathers, the 
difference between the dominant and persecuting church, which 
wielded the sword of the state, and the persecuted victims of that 
sword.” The difference was “ wide, radical, and irreconcilable.” 

Speaking in a general way, all the New England colonists were 
Puritans, and it is largely for this reason that the settlers of Plymouth 
and Massachusetts have been so often confounded. In this wider 
sense the term embraced, in the mother country, Episcopalians, Pres- 
byterians, Independents, and Baptists. John Bunyan was a Puritan 
divine, as well as John Owen. But in its more restricted and proper 
use, it was given to those reformers who, within the pale of the Church 
of England, were dissatisfied with the popish impurities retained by 
Queen Elizabeth and her parliament, and the observance of which 
was made compulsory, under the severest penalties, by the infamous 
Act of Uniformity, passed in 1559. Those who, within the church, 
hoped and labored to purge it of doctrines and ceremonies conceived 
by them to be unscriptural, and who, in great numbers, suffered the 
loss of all things for their persistent non-conformity, were stigmatized 
as Puritans. 

Out of Puritanism logically grew Separation. About the year 
1580, Robert Browne, a man of distinguished family connections, 
began to preach with great boldness, not only against the corruptions 
of the church, but against the whole established order. He pleaded 
for a church composed of only true Christians, under the sole headship 
of Christ, and, of course, not dependent upon the civil arm. His doc- 
trines were radical and revolutionary. Though he himself afterwards 
fell under a cloud, yet his followers, under the names of Brownists, 
Barrowists, etc., rapidly increased, forming themselves into a distinct 
church, upon an independent platform. 
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Barrow, Greenwood, Penry, Ainsworth, and Francis Johnson, were 
among the most eminent Separatists of that age. The first three 
suffered death for their opinions. 

The Separatists were opposed to both Conformists and Noncon- 
formists (or Puritans) within the Church of England. They charged 
the latter with gross inconsistency in retaining their communion with 
a corrupt and intolerant church. As an outgrowth of the Brownists, 
but repudiating the name, as also what they deemed the extreme 
views and bitter spirit of Browne and his immediate followers, were 
the Independents. John Robinson—nomen venerabile—born in 
1575, a graduate of Cambridge, “a man of profound scholarship, high 
culture, and largeness of heart,” has been called “the father of 
modern Independency.” He was at first a Brownist, but gradually 
adopted more moderate views, and a milder tone towards the Estab- 
lished Church. The distinction, however, should not be too strongly 
drawn, for substantially there were Independents before Robinson 
established his church—the “ Pilgrim Church”—at Scrooby, England, 
in 1602. Skeats calls the church founded at Amsterdam by the 
exiled Brownists, Johnson and Ainsworth, in 1596, the first Indepen- 
dent Church on the continent; and it was this body with which 
Robinson’s church, when exiled from England, was connected, until 
its removal not long after to Leyden, whence, re-organized under 
Robinson and Brewster, the greater portion of it emigrated to the New 
World. Robinson expected to follow his brethren of the pilgrimage; 
but though he was unable to do so, he was no less the soul of the 
enterprise, so illustriously providential, which planted Independency 
in America. Thus the Pilgrims came to Plymouth as a regularly 
organized church; and it is their glory that, not long after, their 
Puritan neighbors of Massachusetts Bay, who began to come over 
eight years later, accepted their church-polity, and the religion of 
New England became Independency or Congregationalism—terms 
which are substantially the same. The two currents which in the 
Old World, under the names of Puritans and Independents, had 
moved in separate channels, here at length blended peacefully together. 

It would seem, then, from this cursory survey, that the difference 
between the Plymouth and Massachusetts colonists could hardly be 
‘radical and irreconcilable.” We propose to show the points both of 
difference and agreement. In general, we may say that before 
their coming to America, the Pilgrims and Puritans were agreed in 
doctrine, but differed as to church-order. There was a wider disagree- 
ment in spirit; the result of the different influences under which the 
two parties had been trained in England and Holland. The former 
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had long been separated from the English Establishment, and had 
breathed the freer air of the Low Countries, where, says Bradford, 
himself a Pilgrim Father, they “heard was freedom of religion for all 
men.” ‘The latter, up to their arrival in America—the first two 
companies in 1628 and 1630—had remained in the unkindly bosom 
of the National Church; and, notwithstanding their protests against 
its corruptions and their endurance of its persecutions, they still 
retained an ardent affection for it. The Rev. John White, the pro- 
jector of the Massachusetts emigration, in reply to the charge 
brought against them that they were Separatists, replied: “I persuade 
myself there is no Separatist known unto the Governor, and if there 
be any, it is far from their purpose, as it is from their safety, to con- 
tinue him among them.” When in the course of the voyage, the 
fearful discovery was made that one of the detested party, Rev. 
Ralph Smith, was on board, Cradock wrote on behalf of the Com- 
pany to Governor Endicott, April 17, 1639: 


Passage was granted to him before we understood his difference in 
judgment in some things from our ministry, and though we have a very 
good opinion of his honesty, we give you this order, that unless he will 
be conformable to our government, you will suffer him not to remain 
within the limits of your grant. 


This unfortunate Separatist, driven from Massachusetts Bay, found 
a kind refuge and an honored pastorship in Plymouth, and Mr. Scott 
cites this as the first case of persecution by the Puritans—the persecu- 
tion of one of their-brethren of the Separation. This would seem to 
indicate a “wide,” if not an “irreconcilable,” difference in sentiments 
and temper, between the two colonies. When we recall, however, 
one of the reasons assigned by Mr. White for not allowing Separatists 
in the Massachusetts company—the “safety” of the colony—and con- 
sider that very soon after their arrival, in 1628, friendly relations and 
a substantial agreement in ecclesiastical matters grew up between 
the two colonies, resulting in 1633 in a common form of worship, and 
in 1648 in the adoption by the four confederated colonies of the Cam- 
bridge Platform, by which they all became Separatists in fact, we are 
brought to the opinion that the abhorrence of Separation manifested 
by the early Massachusetts Puritans was more seeming than real, the 
result chiefly of prudential and political causes. Real Separatists at 
heart, as the re-ordination of a large number of Massachusetts minis- 
ters proves, they were afraid to be known as such, and poor Mr. Smith 
was hurried off to Plymouth, in order that a favorable impression might 
be made in high places in England. This consideration was doubtless 
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united with real affection for the Established Church, in the minds 
of Mr. Winthrop and others. On the eve of leaving England 
they issued an Address to “the rest of their brethren in and of the 
Church of England,” in which they said: “We esteem it an honor to 
call the Church of England our dear mother.” Something more than 
policy must, however, have led Mr. Higginson, who came over in 
1628, to express himself thus: 


We will not say, as the Separatists were wont to say at their leaving 
of England, Farewell, Babylon! Farewell, Rome! But we will say, 
Farewell, dear England! Farewell, the Church of God in England, 
and all Christian friends there! We do not go to New England as 
Separatists from the Church of England, though we cannot but separate 
from the corruptions of it; but we go to practice the positive part of 
church-reformation, and propagate the gospel in America. 


Yet, the very year of his arrival in Massachusetts, Mr. Higginson 
became a practical Separatist, for he was re-ordained with Mr. Skelton, 
who was considered a Separatist from the outset; and on this occasion 
the Plymouth Colony was represented by general messengers, among 
them Governor Bradford, who “gave them [the Puritan ministers] the 
right hand of fellowship.” The year before, in 1628, Dr. Fuller, a 
Plymouth physician of high repute for medical skill, judgment, and 
piety, visited the other colony during a time of serious sickness; and 
there he conferred with the leading men in regard to the ecclesiastical 
affairs of the settlement, evidently feeling some solicitude as to the 
turn they might take. ‘We have some privy enemies in the Bay,” 
he wrote, “but blessed be God, more friends Captain Endi- 
cott is a second Barrow.” And Endicott, in a letter to Bradford, at 
Plymouth, said: “I rejoiced much that I am by him [Dr. Fuller] 
satisfied touching your judgments of the outward form of God’s wor- 
ship.” Bradford (“History of Massachusetts”) says that “Mr. 
Skelton and Mr. Endicott were entirely in sentiment with the Ply- 
mouth Church as to the errors and corruptions of the Church of 
England, and of the propriety of a separation from it.” When John 
Cotton, who was the most influential of the colonists in determining 
the constitution of the Massachusetts churches, arrived in 1633, he 
advised his friends “to take counsel with their Christian brethren 
in Plymouth, and to do nothing to injure or offend them ”—and ac- 
cordingly, a regular church-system was then adopted in Massachusetts 
Bay, in essential harmony with that of Plymouth. Thus did the Puri- 
tans themselves, as a body, become practical Separatists. Yet among. 
those early Massachusetts ministers there prevailed considerable 
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difference of opinion as to the validity of their Episcopal ordination. 
We have seen that Skelton and Higginson were re-ordained in 1629; 
so, subsequently, were Mr. Wilson, Mr. Cotton, Mr. Hooker, Mr. 
Phillips, and others. But Mr. Wilson, when constituted teacher of 
the church at Charlestown by the imposition of hands, protested that 
he did not regard it as a renunciation of his ordination in England, 
yielding in a measure his own convictions to the feelings of his brethren ; 
while Mr. Phillips, who was afterwards settled at Watertown, told 
Dr. Fuller, of Plymouth, that if they would have him stand minister 
by that calling which he received from the prelates in England, he 
would leave them. And yet, before leaving the mother country, he 
had joined with Winthrop in calling the Church of England his 
“dear mother.” But Mr. Lenthall, at his settlement in Weymouth, 
“standing,” as Lechford says, “upon his ministry as to the Church 
of England, was compelled to recant some words, and Mr. Cotton said 
to him, that “his former ordination, not being given by them that 
had lawful power, will not serve to make him a minister here, except 
they [the people of Weymouth] were in a mutual covenant as a 
church before.” At an ordination in Concord, in 1637, the ministers 
present “resolved that such as had been ministers in England were 
lawful ministers by the call of the people, notwithstanding their 
acceptance of the call of the bishops (for which they humbled them- 
selves, acknowledging wt their sin”). Thus, says Palfrey, “In their 
position [the Massachusetts and Plymouth colonists], such words as 
-Nonconformity and Separation ceased to be significant.” It is evident, 
then, that the “ wide and irreconcilable” difference affirmed by Mr. 
Scott, did not prevent a friendly intercourse between the original 
colonists of Plymouth and Massachusetts, nor a substantial agree- 
ment, from the first, in doctrine and church-polity, though, as we 
learn from Dr. Fuller, with some important exceptions, amounting to 
a real difference, which can only be understood by a careful review of 
the previous and contemporaneous history of the two parties, the 
Puritans and the Separatists, in the mother country. 

If we go back to the age of Queen Elizabeth, when the Puritans 
first appeared, we shall find that, while their leading spirits took 
strong ground against those measures by which she sought to compel 
uniformity in her dominion, and did thus give a decided impulse to 
the cause of civil and religious freedom, bringing into greater promi- 
nence the doctrines and spirit of Protestantism; they still held to 
principles which crippled their influence, as being really inconsistent 
with their purpose of church-reformation. They stoutly protested 
against many of the Queen’s measures as unscriptural and oppressive, 
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and pleaded for more freedom in their church relations; but they 
never took the higher ground which characterized the Brownists and 
Independents, nor that still higher maintained by the Baptists. They 
vainly endeavored to accomplish inside the Established Church what 
could only be done by a clear separation. They were content with 
mere nonconformity, still clinging to the bosom which refused to 
shelter them. Thus they were guilty of many inconsistencies, and 
sometimes even disclaimed the name of Puritans. Thomas Cart- 
wright, at one time divinity lecturer at Cambridge, a leading Puritan, 
earnestly contended for a more thorough reformation than the Queen 
would grant, more conformed to primitive simplicity. But he really 
gave up the whole ground by conceding to the civil magistrate 
authority in matters of religion. True, he qualified it by saying 
that the magistrate must rule acccording to Scripture, but then the 
magistrate would be the judge of Scripture. He went yet further, 
and declared that the laws of Moses must form the basis of Christian 
legislation. 


The civil magistrate [he wrote in his ‘Second Admonition ”’], the nurse 
and foster-father of the church, shall do well to provide some sharp 
punishment for those that contemn this censure and discipline of the 
church. . . . We beseech her Majesty to have the hearing of this matter 
of God's, and to take the defence of it upon her. For though the orders 
be, and ought to be, drawn out of the book of God, yet it is her Majesty 
that, by her princely authority, should see everything of these things put 
in practice, and punish those that neglect them, making laws therefor. 


He asserted that, in certain cases, heresy ought to be punished 
with death. 

In these opinions, Cartwright and the rest of the Puritans, agreed 
exactly with the Reformed Churches of the continent. “There is not,” 
says Underhill, “‘a Confession of Faith, nor a creed framed by any of 
the Reformers, which does not give to the magistrate a coercive power 
in religion.” Very properly does Hopkins, in his “ Puritans and Queen 
Elizabeth,” say: “We do not claim for the Elizabethan Puritans that 
they had well-defined and correct ideas of civilliberty.” They sought 
to reconstruct the Reformed Church of England after the Presbyterian 
model, retaining its national character, and having its doctrines and 
discipline enforced by the civilarm. Such continued to be the Puritan 
belief through successive reigns. The Puritans “abhorred” separa- 
tion, and had sharp disputes with its advocates. Coming down toa 
period later than the settlement of New England, that of the Civil 
War and the Commonwealth, we find the Puritan influence still in 
favor of an established church. The Westminster Assembly and the 
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Long Parliament—the first convened in 1643, the second in 1640— 
were under Presbyterian and Puritan control, and Presbyterianism 
became the national religion of England, against the remonstrance of 
the Independents. A spirit of intolerance prevailed. Prynne, a Non- 
conformist lawyer, and member of the Long Parliament, in his 
“ Answer to John Goodwin,” an Independent, says: “If the parliament 
and synod shall by public consent establish a presbyterial church- 
government as most consonant to God’s Word, Independents and 
all others are bound in conscience to submit to it, under the pain 
of obstinacy,” etc. Thomas Edwards, a Puritan divine, published, in 
1647, a book directed against Donatists, Anabaptists, Brownists, Inde- 
dendents, etc., entitled: ‘The Casting Down of the Last and Strongest 
Hold of Satan; or, A Treatise against Toleration.” 


Toleration, [he says], is the grand Design of the Devil, his master-piece 
and chief Engine he works by at this time to uphold his tottering kingdom; 
it is the most compendious, ready, sure way to destroy all religion; . . . it 
is a most transcendant, catholic, and fundamental Evil. . . . This is the 
Abaddon, the Apollyon, the destroyer of all religion, the Abomination 
of Desolation and Astonishment, the Select of Perdition; and therefore 
the Devil follows it night and day, working mightily in many by writing 
books for it and other ways, all the devils in hell and their instruments 
being at work to promote a Toleration. 


It is eAsy, from the foregoing review of Puritanism in England, to 
understand how our Puritan forefathers came to hold the views they 
did. A change of residence did not produce a change of sentiments 
upon the great question of the rights of conscience and religious liberty. 
Old England and New England were in full accord in the suppression 
of heresy. This will appear beyond all contradiction when we sum- 
mon our Puritan ancestors to speak for themselves. The terrible 
tirade of Edwards upon “ Religious Toleration” can be almost matched 
by the writings of New England Puritan divines. John Cotton, who 
came over in 1633, at the mature age of forty-eight,—‘ the father 
and glory of Boston,” a man of great ability and eminent worth— 
was chiefly influential in shaping the ecclesiastical and civil polity of 
the Massachusetts Colony. In intimate sympathy with his Puritan 
brethren of England, having himself been a sufferer there for his non- 
conformity, he transplanted to these shores their characteristic ideas, 
with such modifications as seemed to be required or to be possible 
under the new circumstances in which Providence had placed the 
colonists. As tochurch-order, he chose “a middle way between Brown- 
ism and the Presbyterial government,” and as to the civil estate, he 
“propounded an endeavor after a theocracy.” 
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In 1641, an Abstract of the Laws of New England, drawn up by 
Mr. Cotton, and commended to the General Court, was published in 
London. The following extracts will show its spirit: 


Chapter VII. Of crimes. And first, of such as deserve capital punish- 
ment, or cutting off from a man’s people, whether by death or banish- 
ment. 1, Blasphemy; 2, Idolatry; 3, Witchcraft; 4, Consulters with 
Witches; 5, Heresy, which is the maintenance of some wicked men, 
overthrowing the foundation of the Christian religion; which obstinacy, 
if it be joined with endeavor to seduce others thereunto, to be punished 
with death; because such an heretic, no less than an idolator, seeketh 
to thrust the souls of men from the Lord their God; 6, To worship God 
in a molten or graven image; 7, Such members of the church as do 
wilfully reject to walk, after due admonition and conviction, in the 
church's establishment, and their Christian admonition and censures, 
shall be cut off by banishment; 11, Profaning of the Lord's 
day, in a careless and scornful neglect or contempt thereof, to be pun- 
ished with death. 


Though this code was not adopted by the Colony, yet its spirit 
largely pervaded its future legislation, and it exhibits the views enter- 
tained and urged upon the people by one of the leading characters of 
that age. In the year 1647 was published Cotton’s “‘ Bloody Tenent 
Washed and Made White in the Blood of the Lamb,” in reply to 
Roger Williams’ “ Bloody Tenent of Persecution,” written when he 
was sixty-two. In this work he says: 


Though spiritual weapons are mighty through God, yet that is 
not superseded to civil magistrates to neglect to punish those sins which 
the church hath censured, if the persons censured do proceed to subvert 
the truth of the gospel, or the peace of the church, or the salvation of 
the people. A civil magistrate ought not to draw out his civil sword 
against any seducer ( whether heretics or idolators ), till he have used all 
good means for their conviction; but if, after their continuance in 
obstinate rebellion against the light, he shall still walk towards them in 
soft and gentle commiseration, his softness and gentleness is excessive 
large to foxes and wolves, but his bowels are miserably straitened and 
hardened against the poor sheep and lambs of Christ. 


He declared that men should be punished for a “fundamental 
error,” such as “subverted the foundation of the Christian religion,” 
that “it was toleration that made the world anti-Christian,” 
that “the church never took hurt by the punishment of heretics.” 
No wonder that Roger Williams was moved to send forth, in reply, 
five years after, “The Bloody Tenent yet more Bloody by Mr. Cot- 
ton’s Endeavor to Wash it White in the Blood of the Lamb.” In 
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1648, a Synod, convened at Cambridge by an order from the General 
Court, published the “ Cambridge Platform,” which was sanctioned 
by leading divines in the four confederated colonies, and became 
the authorized creed of the Puritan Churches. This “ Platform” 
declared that “ Idolatry, Blasphemy and Heresy” were to be “ re- 
strained and punished by the civil authority.” 

Nathaniel Ward, driven from England, in 1655, for his Puritanism, 
was for ten years pastor at Ipswich, and was highly esteemed in 
the colony. In 1641 he preached the Election Sermon. Cotton 
Mather says, that “his wit made him known to more Englands than 
one,” and that he was the “author of many composures full of wit 
and sense; among which, that entitled ‘The Simple Cobbler,’ was 
most considered.” Eliot, however, says that he was “an enemy to 
all toleration in any shape, a great bigot to his own opinions.” This 
judgment none will question, after reading the following specimen of 
that quaint, bilious volume, published in London, 1647 : 


The Simple Cobbler of Agawam, in America, willing to help mend his 
Native Country, lamentably tattered, both in the upper leather and sole, 
with all the honest stitches he can take. And as willing never to be 
paid for his work, by old English merited pay. It is his trade to 
patch all the year long, gratis. Therefore, I pray gentlemen, keep 
your purses. By Theodore de la Guard. 


Here is a specimen of his patchings: 


To authorize an untruth by a Toleration of Hell is to build a Sconce 
against the walls of Heaven, to batter God out of his Chaire 
Persecution of true Religion, and Toleration of false, are the Jannes 
and Jambres to the Kingdom of Christ, whereof the last is farre the 
worst. ...If there be roome in England for Familists, Anti-Trinitarians, 
Anabaptists, Arminians, Millinaries, Antinomians, Socinians, Arians, 
Brownists, Seekers, etc., religious men but pernicious heretiques—then 
roome for Manes, Lemures, Dryades, etc. Ina word, roome for Hell 
above ground. 


The measured indulgence that he would eke out to heretics 
appears from the following passage: ‘I would be understood that 
ignorant and tender-conscienced Anabaptists, may have due time and 
means of conviction ”"—that is, before being dealt with by the civil 
authorities. 

Thomas Cobbett, born in England, in 1602, an Oxford student 
and a Puritan preacher in his native country, came to America in 
1637, and was for many years minister at Ipswich. Cotton Mather 
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styles him an “eminent saint.” The subject of toleration being then 
much debated, he wrote a book entitled, “The Civil Magistrate's 
Power in Religion,” in which he contended that the civil powers 
ought to “root out what opposeth and undermineth” the laws and 
government of Christ; that “corruptions in religion, outwardly 
breaking forth and expressed, may, yea and must, be restrained and 
punished by such as are valled thereunto.” In a letter to Increase 
Mather, 1681, speaking of the “Scandalous Anabaptists,” he asks: 


What orthodox and godly-wise person, when he considers the case as 
it is with us, will say that such principles [‘‘making infant baptism a 
nullity’’], so circumstanced, being openly made and obstinately per- 
sisted in against all admonitions and means used of conviction, should 
be tolerated here? 


This was just after the Baptist meeting-house of Boston had been 
“shut up” by order of General Court. 

James Noyes, minister at Newbury, was born in England, 1608, 
and came to New England in 1634, because of his non-conformity. 
Here he had a “ painful and successful” ministry, and was “much 
esteemed by his brethren.” His colleague, the “renowned” Thomas 
Parker, who had “no children to afflict him,” he being a celibate, 
because, as Cotton Mather tells us, “at the time he meditated mar- 

he so fell in love” with the study of the prophecies, “that 
he never got out of it till his death,” when he “ went unto the apoca- 
lyptic virgins’—speaks of Mr. Noyes as “an implacable enemy to all 
heresie and schism, and a most able warrior against the same.” 
He was the author of “ Moses and Aaron; Or, the Rights of Church 
and State,” 1661. Those brothers of ancient Israel were a favorite 
type, with the Puritans, of the happy conjunction of the civil and 
ecclesiastical powers, or of the union of church and state. ‘“ Moses 
and Aaron,” says Mr. Noyes, “have cause to embrace each other,” 
or, as another has it, “ to kiss each other, on Mount Zion.” And this 
is the character of their kissing: 


Magistrates have a just power to use the sword in their hands against 
any persons, for the good of the Church, and the glory of Christ’s king- 
dom. Kings must serve Christ as kings, by applying their regal powers 
for the propagation of Christ's kingdom. It appears, by Paul's appealing 
unto Cesar, that magistrates have power in some religious controversies; 
why notin all? If a corrupt conscience maketh God’s house a den of 
thieves, it is meet it should be whipt out. 


Perhaps Mr. Noyes, in this happy expression, had in mind the 
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phraseology of the General Court, ten years before, in the case of 
Obadiah Holmes, who, for his “corrupt conscience” in denying infant 
baptism, was ordered to be “well whipt.” Thus were Moses and 
Aaron to kiss each other. 

Cotton Mather calls the anniversary election, ‘the greatest anni- 
versary solemnity of the land,” and Eliot (Biog. Dict.) says: “It 
is a good observation, that ‘ the election sermon is the pulse by which 
we can tel] the state of the body politick.’” Certainly this class of 
sermons, for the first hundred years of Massachusetts’ history, gives 
us a clear view of the prevailing Puritan ideas of toleration and 
liberty. We have been at some pains to examine a large number of 
them, and to cull out such passages as best exhibit the method in 
which Moses and Aaron showed their mutual love; from which it 
will appear that to obnoxious heretics the performance must have 
been far from agreeable. 

John Higginson, who succeeded his father Francis, at Salem, 
preached before the General Court, 1663, thirty-five years after the 
first settlement of the colony, and the third year of Charles II. 
Mather calls him “another Origen,” a “reverend person, always 
valued for his useful preaching and his holy living.” In this Election 


Sermon, “‘ The cause of God and His“Peace in New England,” speak- 
ing of the “end of our coming hither,” he says: 


1. It was not a Toleration of all Religions, or of the Heresies and 
Idolatries of the age we live in. I say, nota toleration of these, so far as 
we have liberty and power to help it. How inconsistent would such a 
toleration be with the loved, the one true religion revealed in the Word 

The Gospel of Jesus Christ hath a right paramount 


That which is contrary to the Gospel hath no rights, and therefore 
should have no liberty. 


Which means, of course, that the Puritans, who alone walked ac- 
cording to the faith and order of the gospel, had the exclusive right 
to the free exercise of their religion. ‘“Non-toleration of that 
which is contrary thereto,” he declares to be “a glory to New 
England,” as. “a gradual yielding to the toleration of any false 
Religion would be a heinous backsliding, which the Lord’s jealousy 
will not bear.” 

Jonathan Mitchell, the “matchless,” of “‘ extraordinary learning, 
wisdom, gravity and piety,” “a circle, whereof the centre was 
at Cambridge, and the circumference took in more than all New 
England ”—-so says the author of the “ Magnalia ”—was for eighteen 
years pastor of the Church at Cambridge. In his Election Sermon, 
1667, addressing the “ powers that be,” he said : 
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Do not wrong and mar an excellent work and profession by mixing and 
weaving in spurious Principles or Practices; as those of Separation, 
Anabaptism; Morellian (anarchical confusion), and Licentious Tolera- 

Separation and Anabaptism are wonted Intruders and Seem- 
ing Friends, but secret, fatal Enemies to Reformation. 


The next year, 1668, the eighth of Charles II, William Stoughton, 
of Dorchester, preached the Election Sermon. He was born in 1682. 
Eliot speaks of him as an eminent preacher. Three years after the 
above anniversary occasion, he seems to have turned his attention 
to politics, being chosen a magistrate in 1671, Lieutenant-Governor 
under the new charter of William and Mary, and then Chief Justice, 
in which last capacity he “‘ caused innocent beings to suffer the most 
ignominious punishment,” for the supposed crime of witchcraft. In 
his sermon he said : 


No persuasion or practice can ever, in the conscience of the contrary- 
minded, have a good right to public liberty and countenance, which 
being thoroughly attended to, doth indeed tend to the undermining, 
and so, in the issue, to the overthrow of the state of these churches, in 
that wherein it is of God, and hath been largely and plentifully owned 
by him. And, in this case, and the application thereof, those who are 
in authority may, and ought to, judge. 


In 1672, Thomas Shepard, of Charlestown, son of Thomas Shep-’ 
ard of Cambridge—ornatissimus Shepardus, vir dignus.... alter 
Plato—as President Oakes, “the Lactantius of New England,” 
styled him in a Commencement oration, after his death—preached the 
famous Election Sermon, called “ Eye-Salve,” in which, according to 
Cotton Mather, there is “constellated so much learning, wisdom, 
holiness and faithfulness, that he [the reader] will pronounce the 
author to have been a person of more than common talents for the 
service of our churches.” 


Remember [said Shepard] a main design of God's people’s adven- 
turing into this wilderness was for progress in the work of Reformation. 
Here they hoped they might enjoy Freedom to follow the Lord fully 
in all his ordinances and appointments; I say, to follow the Lord (not 
by halves, not still in way of mixtures in Religion, to have a medly 
ot all sorts of Religion, but) fully ; with what purity the Lord would 
give them light for, and power to enjoy without molestation. It was 
for Reformation, not for Toleration of all Religions: and awful are the 
words that fell from the pen of our famous Cotton, in his Bloody Tenent 
Washed, etc.: “It was Toleration that made the world Anti-Christian ; 
and the church never took hurt by the punishment of Hereticks..... 
The Lord keep us from being bewitched with the whore's cup, lest, 
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while we seem to detest and reject her with open face of profession, 
we do yet bring her in by a back door of Toleration, and so come at 
last to drink deeply in the cup of the Lord's wrath, and be filled with 
the cup of her Plagues.” 

And it is to be hoped that this coercive power of a godly magistracy, 
which we have experienced the benefit of so many wayes, being duely 
managed, shall not be abandoned, nor therefore a Repealing of any 
wholesome Law about Religion for the defence and maintaining of the 
Gospel among us; or that liberty should be proclaimed to men of any 
Religion to come and set up Shops or Schools of Seduction among us, 

Are there those that say, that for the magistrate to meddle in matters 
of Religion, or to punish men if they do but plead conscience for their 
Sin, good will never come of it, and this is but persecution, and 


hath not the Leaders of this people, appearing by Synods, and the 
power of the civil Sword in conjunction therewith, been found upon 
experience the way whereby the Lord hath dispelled those clouds of 
the darkness of hell, that threatened both the Church and Civil State at 
once with confusion ? 

The fathers took special care for the continuance of the Kingdom of 
Christ here in after generations, by asserting their [ children’s] covenant 
interest therein; and therefore examine the experience of former times, 
and Anabaptisme we shall find hath ever been lookt at by the Godly 
leaders of this people as a Sin, to be contended against, being so cruel 
and hard-hearted an opinion, an Engine framed to cut the throat of 
the Infantry of the Church. 


This sermon was specially commended to the churches by John 
Sherman and Urian Oakes; the former, minister at Watertown, 
and fellow of Harvard College, distinguished as a scholar and divine ; 
the latter, minister at Cambridge, afterwards president of the college. 
The sermon was delivered in the last year of Governor Bellingham, 
a man of intolerant spirit, seven years after several Baptists of 
Charlestown had been disfranchised and imprisoned for their 
“ hard-hearted ” opinions, and thirteen years after the first hanging 
of Quakers. 

The same year, 1672, Urian Oakes, three years after chosen 
president of Harvard College, preached the Artillery Election Sermon, 
which bore the portentious title of, “The Unconquerable, All- 
Conquering, and More-than-Conquering Souldier,” in which he said : 


I wd address myself with a word or two of encouragement to our 
Pious and Honorable Rulers, not as they are Christians only, but 
Christian Magistrates also, and the Nursing Fathers of our Common- 
wealth and Churches You have growing sins in a growing 
Commonwealth to grapple with. Do not draw your sword merely to 
flourish and beat the air, but strike home, etc. 
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What he understood by “striking home,” is more clearly shown 
in the Election Sermon which he delivered the next year, entitled, 
“ New-England Pleaded With ”: 


I look upon an unbounded Toleration as the first-born of all Abomi- 
nations. If this should be once born and brought forth among us, you 
may call it Gad, and give the same reason that she did of the name of 
her son: Behold a troop cometh, even a Troop of all manner of 
Abominations No error is tolerable merely for Conscience sake. 
For then a conscientious Papist or Socinian or Quaker (the most 
notorious Heretick in the world), must be connived at and suffered; 
yea, all manner of Idolatry and Heresy must be tolerated in some 
persons No doubt but it belongs to the Magistrate to judge 
what is tolerable in his Dominions in this respect. And the eye of the 
Civil Magistrate is to be to the securing of the way of God that is duly 
established Boundless liberty will expose us to great danger. 


The ensuing year, 1674, Samuel Torrey came up from Weymouth, 
to re-echo in the ears of the magistracy the intolerant sentiments of 
his more noted brethren. In his Election Sermon he maintained as 
“unquestionable,” that “open opposition to the Truth, the true 
churches, worship and ordinances of Christ is intolerable.” 

Two years later, a passage in a letter of Dr. Increase Mather forms 
a curious commentary upon the above doctrine, levelled largely at 
Quakers—“ A vessel from Ireland arrived here, being sent by the 
Quakers in Dublin for those who were impoverished by the war here.” 
We find no record of this Quaker invasion being repulsed as dan- 
gerous by the General Court. The bread of heretics was good for 
starving Puritans. 

But this noble return of good for evil seems to have only satisfied 
the stomachs, without ameliorating the sentiments, of Massachusetts 
Puritans; for, two years after, Samuel Willard, pastor of the Old 
South, and Vice-President of Harvard College, in a discourse on the 
death of Governor Leverett, declared that “men deal injuriously who 
confine their [rulers’] authority to matters only of the second table, 
unless we can say that Atheism, Heresy, Despising God’s Ordinances 

. are no provoking sins,”—a doctrine still further endorsed in 
1679, by a general synod of churches, assembled in Boston, in an 
Address to the General Court, on “The Necessity of Reformation,” in 
which it was said: ‘Luther, Calvin, Zwinglius, and other reformers 
would have labored in vain, had not the princes and senators 
amongst whom they lived, promoted the interests of the Reformation ;” 
that is, punished ‘‘ heresy” with the sword of the magistrate. 

In the Election Sermon of 1703, the second year of Queen Anne, 
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and seventy-five years after the landing of the Puritans, one of the 
greatest divines of New England, Solomon Stoddard, of Northampton, 
grandfather of Jonathan Edwards, reiterated the Puritan doctrine, 
that “rulers are to be keepers of both tables; ... they must use 
all proper means for the suppression of Heresy, Profaneness, and 
Superstition, and other Corruptions in Worship.” 

In the Election Sermon of 1740, William Cooper, of Boston, admon- 
ished the General Court not to “forget” that they were “the Guardians 
of Religion,” and that they “should employ their care and power for 
that [the church] in the first and chief place.” 

Nathaniel Eells, of Scituate, told the civil magistrates, in 1743, 
that they might “enact laws for the promoting and preserving the 
true Christian Religion,” and “oblige men to submit to the laws of 
Christ, so far, at least, as to make no disturbance in the church.” 

The above will more than suffice to show the prevailing Puritan 
sentiment of Massachusetts, for nearly a hundred years from its first 
settlement. After reading these specimens of opinion, none can 
believe that the Puritans came over to New England to promote the 
cause of religious liberty. They made no such profession. 

Let us now turn to the Separatists of England, whether we call them 
Brownists or Independents, and to the Pilgrims and their immediate 
descendants, to ascertain how far the above picture of the Massachu- 
setts Colony applies to that of Plymouth. 

In the year 1582, Robert Browne, the root from which the Pilgrims 
sprang, declared that “ to compel religion, to plant churches by power, 
and to force a submission to ecclesiastical government by laws and 
penalties, belongeth not to them [magistrates], neither yet to the 
church.” This sounds very satisfactory, and is certainly wide asunder 
from Puritan doctrine. Yet, with a seemingly strange inconsistency, 
Browne believed that the civil magistrate had a right to interfere in 
behalf of a Scriptural religion. This, in fact, is the weak point in 
all the early Separatists. The truth ought to be protected by the 
civil arm. 

Henry Barrow, who, with Greenwood and Penry, suffered martyr- 
dom in 1593, held, in opposition to the Puritans, that the Church of 
England, as constituted under Elizabeth, was not the true Church of 
Christ. She was corrupt and persecuting. His tolerant spirit 
separates him also from the Puritans. 


Deal tenderly, [he said], with tender consciences. .. . As for dun- 
geons, irons, close prisons, torments, hunger, cold, want df means to 
maintain families,—these may cause some to make shipwreck of a good 
conscience, or to lose their life; but they are not fit ways to persuade 
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honest men to any truth, or to dissuade them from errors. . . . Life and 
goods are at his [the prince] command; only in divine things must he 
not command nor be obeyed. . . . It were contrary to the liberty and 
freedom God hath given us in Christ. 


Yet he also said, in his “ Brief Discovery”: ‘The prince hath 
the Book of God committed unto him, with charge to see it duly 
executed, by every one in his calling.” Greenwood also thought he 
protested against religious persecution, and he separated from the Es- 
tablished Church as impure and intolerant; yet he said: “The magis- 
trate ought to compel the infidels to hear the doctrine of the church.” 
Penry, another noble martyr, when urged to recant, replied : 


If my blood were an ocean sea, and every drop thereof were a life unto 
me, I would give them all up for the maintenance of this my confession. 
Far be it from me that either the saving of an earthly life, the regard 
which I ought to have tothe desolate outward state of a friendless widow 
and four poor fatherless children,’ or any other thing, should enforce me, 
by denial of God's truth, to perjure mine own soul. [Yet even he could 
say]: Her Majesty hath full authority from the Lord to establish and 
enact all laws, both ecclesiastical and civil, among her subjects; in making 
whereof the Lord requireth that her ecclesiastical acts be warranted by 
his written Word. 


Francis Johnson, whom persecution drove to Holland in 1593, 
where he became pastor of an Independent Church in Amsterdam, 
declared in “An Answer to Master Jacob”: 


That it is not in the power of princes, or any man whatsoever, to 
persuade the conscience, and make members of the church, but this must 
be left to God alone, who only can do it. Princes may and ought, within 
their dominions, to abolish all false worship, and all false ministers what- 
soever; and to establish the true worship and ministry appointed by God 
in his Word; commanding and compelling his subjects to come unto, 
and practice no other but this. 


It seems difficult to reconcile these views of the sphere and duties 
of the magistrate, with those which these same men so clearly asserted 
as to the spirituality and independence of the church, and the com- 
munity of believers under the sole headship of Christ. But their idea 
was this, that the magistrate had no authority in matters of religion 
except “according to the Word of the Lord,” and that resistance was 
right to whatever laws were judged to be opposed thereto. But, as the 
civil ruler must exercise his own judgment as to the meaning of Scrip- 
ture, the way was left open for persecution, as the Separatists them- 
selves found to their sorrow. 

K 
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In 1596, the joint pastors of the English Independent Church at 
Amsterdam, banished from England by Elizabeth, published a ‘‘Con- 
fession of Faith,” in which “they adhered to the doctrine that it was 
the official duty of princes and magistrates to ‘suppress and root out 
by their authority all false ministries, voluntary religions, and coun- 
terfeit Word of God; yea, to enforce all their subjects, whether eccle- 
siastical or civil, to do their duties to God and man.’” (Skeats, p. 33.) 
Of course, their controversy was with Her Majesty, for routing out 
the true ministry—that of the Independents | 

The famous Westminster Assembly of divines was chiefly under 
Presbyterian control. ‘The position taken,” says Skeats, “by the 
few Independents who were nominated to it, was not favorable to a 
very extensive degree of religious liberty.” They signed the “solemn 
League and Covenant,” which engaged “ to extirpate” all heresy and 
schism from the land. Yet noble and brave words for liberty were 
spoken by Jeremiah Burroughs; and the Independents, as a body, 
opposed the establishment of Presbyterianism as a National Church ; 
in this differing wholly from the Puritans. Even Burroughs, however, 
made certain exceptions in favor of civil interference in religious 
matters, which forbid his being ranked among the champions of 
religious liberty, in its proper sense. “The Independents” (in the 
Assembly) says Neal, “ pleaded for a toleration so far as to include 
themselves and the sober Anabaptists, but did not put the controversy 
on the most generous grounds; they were for tolerating all who were 
agreed in the fundamentals of Christianity.” 

At the Savoy Synod, held 1658, and attended by the delegates of 
a hundred Independent Churches of England and Wales—among 
them such men as Owen, Goodwin, Nye, and others of wide reputation 
—many noble words were uttered in favor of religious toleration ; 
yet its published Confession goes no farther than this: ‘ We have 
always maintained this principle, that among all Christian states and 
churches there ought to be a forbearance and mutual indulgence to 
Christians of all persuasions, that keep to and hold fast the necessary 
foundations of faith and holiness.” And Goodwin, in behalf of the 
Synod, said to Richard Cromwell: ‘“ We look at the magistrate, or 
custos utriusque tabulae, and so commend it [the gospel] to your trust, 
as our chief magistrate, to countenance and propagate.” Dr. John 
Owen, a prince among the English Independents, published a sermon 
on Toleration; but it was toleration, and not full religious liberty, 
for which he pleaded. And in the “Resolutions” of his church at 
Yarmouth, published 1650, and “ probably,” says Stoughton (“Church 
of the Restoration”), “drawn up by Owen himself, expressing the 
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opinions of a wider circle than the provincial society which adopted 
them,” occur the following sentiments: ‘‘ As touching the magistrate’s 
power in matters of faith and worship, we have declared our judgment 
in our late [Savoy] Confession; and though we greatly prize our 
Christian liberties, yet we profess our utter dislike and abhorrence 
of a universal toleration, as being contrary to the mind of God in 
his Word.” ‘“ We judge that the taking away of tithes for mainte- 
nance of ministers, until as full a maintenance be fully secured, and 
as legally settled, tend very much to the destruction of the ministry 
and the preaching of the gospel in these nations.” ‘It is our desire 
that countenance be not given, nor trust reposed in the hands of 
Quakers; they being persons of such principles as are destructive of 
the gospel, and inconsistent with the peace of civil societies.” It was 
this very year that Quakers were banished from Massachusetts and 
Plymouth. Skeats says that Dr. Owen sanctioned the whipping of 
the Quaker women for speaking in church. Dr. Goodwin, another 
champion of Independency, wrote in favor of a large toleration; yet 
Thomas Edwards shows that, in denying the coercive power of the 
civil magistrate in religious matters, Goodwin proceeded on the ground 
that the magistrate cannot infallibly know what is heresy; implying 
that if he could do so, it would be his province to punish it. 

We have purposely left till now the consideration of John 
Robinson’s views of religious liberty, as he was the “ father of 
Independence,” and the father of the Pilgrim Colony. He was 
unquestionably far in advance of the Puritans in his views of 
church independency and the rights of conscience, yet, in various 
works, he published sentiments widely at variance with the doctrine 
of full religious freedom. Thus, in his controversy with the 
Baptists (‘‘ Religious Communion”), he says: 


They [ Helwisse and the Baptists generally] add, “that the magis- 
trate is not to meddle with religion or matters of conscience, nor 
compel men to this or that form of religion, because Christ is the King 
and Lawgiver of the church and consciences. James iv. 12."" I answer, 
that this indeed proves that he may alter, devise, or establish nothing 
in religion other than Christ hath appointed, but proves not that he may 
not use his lawful power lawfully for the furtherance of Christ’s kingdom. 


In his “ Observations, Divine and Moral,” he says: ‘ Yet do I not 
deny all compulsion to the hearing of God’s Word, as the means to. 
work religion.” In 1619, the year before the sailing of the Pilgrims 
for Holland, he published ‘A Certain and Necessary Apology of 
Certain Christians, no less contumeliously than commonly called 
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Brownists or Barrowists,” in which he says: “ We believe the very 
same, touching the civil magistrates, with the Belgic Reformed 
Church.” According to the Belgic Confession, “It is their (the 
magistrates’) duty, not only to be careful to preserve the civil govern- 
ment, but also to endeavor that the ministry may be preserved, that 
all idolatry and counterfeit worship of God may be clean abolished.” 

In view of these published sentiments of leading Brownists and 
Independents, can it be maintained, that the difference between the 
Puritans and Pilgrims “ involved nothing less than the whole question 
of enforced or free religion?” Did not the Separatists, if not to 
the same extent as the non-conforming members of the Church 
of England, maintain views inconsistent with entire religious 
freedom? Free principles had indeed taken a stronger hold of the 
Independents than of the Puritans; yet the former never came 
clear out into the full recognition of the rights of conscience. Their 
separation from the Established Church was indeed a long step in the 
direction of freedom, which put them far in advance of the Puritan 
Episcopalians, the influence of which is apparent in the spirit and 
legislation of the two colonies; but it is too much to say, that the 
difference between the two parties was “radical and irreconcilable.” 
The Puritans, by their non-conformity, entered, though far in the 
rear, the same path with the Separatists, not thinking to what lengths 
it would lead them. In America, the Puritans, as we have seen, 
immediately became Separatists, though they formally disavowed the 
name, and denounced Separation as a grievous heresy. In both classes 
there were underlying principles at work—especially their regard for 
the Word of God—of the ultimate drift of which they were not them- 
selves fully conscious, but which, with the help of other sects whom 
they despised and persecuted, at length, though slowly and reluc- 
tantly, carried their descendants to the position which they now 
happily occupy—that of universal and unrestricted religtous liberty. 

J. CHAPLIN. 


Boston, Mass. 
(To be Continued.) 

















A CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY. 


Life and Labors of Mr. Brassey. By Artaur Heirs. London: 
Bell & Daldy. 1872. 


We trust that no apology is needed for asking the readers of 1 

magazine largely occupied with theological subjects, to consider 
briefly the career of a man who was totally removed from speculative 
inquiries—whose labors were devoted entirely to solving material 
problems. The minister fails to “know the times” who allows himself 
to be ignorant of the character, the feelings, and the wants of the army 
of industry, alike the captains and the soldiers, who form, with each 
year, a more and more important element in our civilization. Not 
all the attacks of skeptics could have given so damaging a blow to the 
cause of Christianity in England, and to the Anglican Church, as was 
inflicted by the Bishop of Gloucester, when he recommended that all 
persons who should endeavor to awaken in the agricultural laborers 
a desire for higher wages, and for an improved social condition, 
should be ducked in the nearest horse-pond:! To be able to gain the 
ear of working men, to set before them the laws which govern the 
accumulation of wealth, and to exhibit honorable examples of | 
conscientious, intelligent and successful industry, is a great means 
of usefulness. 

1 We observe that the friends of his lordship apologize for the utterance, on the ground 


that it was ‘‘a post-prandial slip of the tongue.” How far his situation is improved by the 
plea, it would be foreign to our purpose to inquire. 
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The subject of the biography which we have named above is 
probably quite unknown to the great body of our readers. The inquiry 
will perhaps be made: “ Who was Thomas Brassey?” He was a 
native of England, who was born in Cheshire, in 1805, and who died 
in 1870. He was a man of modest character, making no claims to 
distinction or position. Yet his life seems worthily to challenge our 
attention, because of the nature and the magnitude of his under- 
takings, the success with which they were prosecuted, and the sources 
of his success. 

The results of Mr. Brassey’s life may be briefly told. He con- 
structed 6,700 miles of railroad. These were located in five of the 
continents (including Australia). He began his career upon his 
native soil. Presently, he undertook a road in France; then one in 
Spain; afterwards lines in Italy, Norway, Sweden, Holland, Canada, 
Denmark, Bengal, Mauritius, Australia, the Argentine Republic, 
Austria and Russia. In addition to railroads, he undertook, and 
accomplished, docks, sewers, bridges, and tunnels, in all parts of the 
world. For the various works which he undertook, he was paid 
£78,000,000. At one time, with his associates, he was employing about 
80,000 laborers. In addition to the works for which he contracted, 
he made estimates and bids for works, amounting to £150,000,000, 
which he did not undertake. Such, in brief, were the dimensions of 
Mr. Brassey’s labors. 

His success was complete—his work was well done. Of his own 
financial success, it is sufficient to say that his profits on his contracts 
were two and a half millions sterling. He left a vast fortune, said 
to amount to $35,000,000, the result of his own labor, increased by 
investment and accumulation. Monarchs and prime ministers courted 
his favor, and felt themselves happy when he consented to take in 
hand the internal improvement of their dominions. It waz at the 
earnest request of the British ministry, that he, with Sir M. Peto, 
essumed the charge of constructing the Crimean railway, designed to 
carry stores and munitions to the forces employed in the siege of Sevas- 
topol. From the late Emperor of France he received distinguished 
attention; while Count Cavour put himself as a pupil under his 
instruction, desiring, as he said, “to take his lesson from the most 
experienced contractor in Europe.” Certainly a successful man; suc- 
cessful in directing skillfully the forces of human industry ; successful 
to such an extent as gives interest and moment to the inquiry, 
“What were the sources of his success?” 

First among these we must find the fact that he understood his 
business. There is (as is justly remarked by the Atheneum) “a 
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knowledge of work, a natural gift, in some men, amounting to an 
instinct, which enables them wisely to utilize the labors of others, 
often including men of far higher education and general abilities than 
themselves. The way in which a man could tell, after merely walk- 
ing over the ground, for how much money he could remove a hill, or 
bridge a valley, would be incredible to those who were not personally 
acquainted with the fact.” 

Whether Mr. Brassey had this instinct implanted by nature, we 
are notinformed. This is one, among many respects, in which Sir 
Arthur Helps’ biography is defective. It tells us a vast deal that 
does not belong to the subject. It leaves out a vast deal without 
which there cannot be an answer to the question, “ Who was Thomas 
Brassey?” But we learn that he came of good stock, of a family 
respectable, yet not eminent. 


There is [says Sir Arthur] a certain amount of culture and of know- 
ledge in such a family, while at the same time it has run no risk of 
being enervated by luxury, or of having thought ttself out. There are 
amongst us but few descendants of our most eminent men. It certainly 
seems as though a family, after long ages, like some slowly developing 
plant, produces its best flower, and then dies off. 


Mr. Brassey’s natural powers were good, and they were developed 
by an education which was begun at school, and was carried on under 
the charge of an eminent surveyor. But, perhaps, he received not 
the least important part of his education on the day that he became 
acquainted with George Stephenson. This gentleman, forming a high 
opinion of the promise of his young friend, made a successful effort to 
ally him with the then infant railway interest. Under his encourage- 
ment, Mr. Brassey made his first offer (an unsuccessful one) for a 
viaduct. From this hour he was a contractor. 

Well endowed naturally, and fitted by education for his work, Mr. 
Brassey further concentrated himself upon his business. Nothing 
had the power to call him off. He was not to be diverted by pros- 
pects of speedy and less toilsome accumulation. During the course 
of the American Rebellion, he was invited to buy cotton, in expecta- 
tion of a speedy rise. He declined, saying: “Ihave come to the 
conclusion that if successful, I might be tempted to go on to a large 
amount; and should in fact become a large cotton speculator, which 
I have no desire to become. If, on the other hand, I was to make a 
loss, I should feel annoyed that I had departed from my legitimate 
business.” 


His mind was always occupied in getting through the work that he 
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had undertaken, and there was a certain apparent carelessness about his 
own private affairs, which only gives us a higher notion of the unselfish- 
ness of the man. It was not connected with deficiency of financial 
ability. Mr. Brassey knew a good investment from a bad one; but he 
never seemed to take the trouble to think about investments. 


Ambition was equally powerless. All invitations to go into Parlia- 
ment, or to accept any office, he steadily declined. The Crosses of 
several Orders, bestowed on him by various monarchs, he valued 
only as they might please his wife. 

As little was he drawn aside by a weak and foolish social ambition. 
He once said: “It requires a special education to be idle, or to 
employ the twenty-four hours in a rational way, without any par- 
ticular calling or occupation. To live the life of a gentleman,” he 
would add, ‘one must have been brought up to it. It is impossible 
for a man who has been engaged in business pursuits the greater 
part of his life, to retire.” At another time he said: “I understand 
it is easy and natural enough for those who are born and brought up 
to it, to spend £50,000 or even £150,000 a year; but I should be 
very sorry to have to undergo the fatigue of even spending £30,000 
a year. I believe such a job as that would drive me mad.” 

We have said that ambition was powerless. This remark should 
be modified. Rather, we should say, that his aspirations all ran in 
one channel. His ambition was to be a great railway contractor, to 
undertake large and difficult works in his own and in other lands, to 
execute them faithfully and promptly, and to afford constant employ- 
ment to his great and ever increasing army of workmen. This 
ambition was gratified. 

He acquired an almost preternatural power of making estimates. 
One of his agents relates: 


After dinner, Mr. Brassey, and Mr. Strapp, the principal representa- 
tive of the contract, were going into details of prices; and Mr. Brassey 
called me to take a chair by them, and go into details of prices of dif- 
ferent kinds of work. I noticed especially, after we had given him the 
cost, for instance, of a bridge—all the details of the bridge, and the total 
cost—he said: “ How many bridges of that kind are there upon the line 
atthe same prices?"’ Again, as to the culverts, or bridges of a different 
size. After going through the quantities of the masonry, we went into 
the earthworks, and talked about the nature of the material and average 
length of ‘‘lead” from the different cuttings, and how much this would 
cost, and how much such and such a bank would cost, or such and such 
a deviation, and the prices of different parts of the works. Then we 
came to the question of rails: They would cost so much, delivered at 
the station, and so much delivered on and along the line. There was a 
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very great distance to convey them; but there was a great facility for 
carting during the winter months, owing to a great deal of wood being 
carted into the towns for the winter fires, so that we could get the rails 
carted by a sort of back carriage on sledges. 

We had to get all these details as to carting the rails, and we gave 
him the average cost of the rails on the line; and then, almost in a few 
seconds, he arrived at the approximate cost of the line per mile, mentally. 


We could wish that this lesson of Mr. Brassey’s life might be laid 
to heart by our working men, our mechanics. How few are there 
who take the trouble to be masters of their calling! The smallness 
of the amount of brains, and, we must add, of conscience, that they 
put into their work, is something surprising. Very few are there 
who take a pride in their work; who have an ambition to excel in it. 
Their ambition all runs to politics, or social position. 

Is not one man called to be a carpenter, another to be a farmer, 
and another to be a minister? And isit not as truly a call in the 
one case as in the other? We do not say that it is as high a call; 
though, indeed, neither do we deny it. Mr. Brassey felt that he had 
a destiny. He seems to have said: “I will be the railway contractor 
of Europe.” If every man would say, “I will be a good weaver, 
blacksmith, gardener,” we should enter on a new era. 

Another element in the success of Mr. Brassey was his industry, 
or, rather, we may with more propriety say, his constant and sus- 
tained force. It was not alone that the machine was always running, 
but it was always running under high pressure. Possibly this 
intensity shortened his days; for he ought to have lived to eighty, 
insteady of dying of paralysis at sixty-five. But he could not have 
enkindled others with his resistless and unceasing energy, if his 
mind had been at a lower temperature. In illustration of his active 
habits, his brother-in-law says : 


I have known him to come direct from France to Rugby. Having left 
Havre the night before, he would have been engaged in the office in 
London the whole day; he would then come down to Rugby by the 
mail train at twelve o'clock, and it was his common practice to be on the 
works by six o’clock the next morning. He would frequently walk 
from Rugby to Nuneaton, a distance of sixteen miles. Having arrived 
at Nuneaton in the afternoon, he would proceed the same night by road 
to Tamworth; and the next morning he would be out on the road so 
soon that he had the reputation, among his staff, of being the first man 
on the works. He used to proceed over the works from Tamworth to 
Stafford, walking the greater part of the distance; and he would fre- 
quently proceed that same evening to Lancaster, in order to inspect the 
works then in progress under the contract which he had for the execu- 
tion of the railway from Lancaster to Carlisle. 
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He had dealings [ says his biographer ] with hundreds, I may almost 
say with thousands, of people. They came and told him their views 
and their wishes, their schemes, their intentions, and their grievances. 
He heard them all; and if he did not reply to them at the time, as it 
was often impossible to do, for he had to make inquiries in relation to 
what they stated, it was perfectly certain that they would receive 
answers in writing, showing a complete knowledge of all the facts which 
it was necessary for him to refer to. He was one of the greatest letter- 
writers ever known. Retaining in his mind all he had to write about, 
he was ready at any halt in his innumerable journeys, if it were only a 
halt of a quarter of an hour at a railway station, to sit down and write 
several letters, generally of the clearest and most distinct nature, em- 
bodying all the requisite facts and circumstances, 


Closely allied to his force, was the unfaltering and cheerful courage 
with which he confronted undertakings, obstacles, and disasters. 
“Tf any disaster occurred, his first thought seems to have been, not 
who was to blame, or upon whom the loss would fall, but Aow the 
work im question should most promptly be restored.” His secre- 
tary says: 


I remember Mr. Bartlett, who had known Mr. Brassey as a younger 
man than I did, telling me that Mr. Brassey never appeared so happy 
as when he had lost £20,000. Whether it was that he made an effort 
at cheerfulness to throw it off his mind, I cannot say; but Mr. Bartlett 
said that he used to rub his hands, and that.any one would have sup- 
posed that he was delighted rather than otherwise. I remember, even 
at the time of the panic, when things were at the worst, Mr. Brassey 
saying one night, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, ‘Never mind, we 
must be content with a little less; that is all.” That was when he 
supposed he had lost a million of money. 


The biographer also narrates this instance of his courageous 
cheerfulness : 


During the construction of the Bilbao line, shortly before the pro- 
posed opening, it set in to rain in such an exceptional manner that some 
of the works were destroyed. The agent telegraphed to Mr. Brassey to 
come immediately, as a certain bridge had been washed down. About 
three hours afterwards another telegram was sent, stating that a large 
bahk was washed away; and, next morning, another, stating the rain 
continued, and more damage had been done. Mr. Brassey, turning to a 
friend, said, laughingly: “I think I had better wait until I hear that 
the rain has ceased, so that when I do go, I may see what is deft of 
the works, and estimate all the disasters at once, and so save a second 
journey.” 


That there was, and could be, no disaster which industry, courage, 
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patience, and skill could not repair, seemed to be an essential article 
in his creed. 

As in war, so in many other departments of activity, the extreme 
of boldness is often the path that leads to safety. This was emi- 
nently exemplified in Mr. Brassey’s undertakings. Not seldom it 
fell to his lot to be involved in overwhelming difficulties and dangers, 
where to falter, to fear, to hesitate, would have been ruin. 

The financial panic of 1866 found him oppressed with financial 
burdens. ;, 


In the first place, there were liabilities in connection with the Vic- 
toria Docks, to the amount of £600,000. 

Then there were the Danish contracts. In these contracts for certain 
railways in Denmark, Mr. Brassey was associated with Messrs. Peto and 
Betts. The partners had obtained a loan from the General Credit Com- 
pany of £300,000, upon an agreement to pay it back at the end of three 
years. This sum became due in 1866, at the time of the failure of Sir 
Morton Peto and Mr. Betts. The firm of Messrs. Peto, Brassey and 
Betts had also at that time large engagements outstanding for rails for 
the Danish contracts, involving very heavy liabilities. In fine, their 
liability forthe Danish works may be stated at about £800,000. 

Then there were the Lemberg and Ozernowitz line. Mr. Brassey had 
received bonds from the Company to the amount of £1,200,000; but, at 
the moment, these bonds were worth very little more than so much waste 
paper. Meanwhile Mr. Brassey had to pay from £40,000 to £50,000 a 
month for wages alone on that line. 

There were also the Evesham and Redditch Railway, for which Mr. 
Brassey was entirely paid in shares; and I must also mention the War- 
saw and Terespol Railway, the payment for which was, to a great ex- 
tent, made in bonds, of which very few could be sold before the line 
was opened. 

The Queensland Railway also involved heavy liabilities, and, until the 
settlement of the account by the government of the colony, some time 
later, nothing could be counted upon from this source. 

Then there were several contracts in the West of England, for lines in 
connection with the Great West Company (such as the Wellington and 
Drayton line, the Nantwich and Market Drayton line, and many others). 
For these works, Mr. Brassey was paid in the shares of the Company, 
which were at that juncture totally unsaleable. I may also mention 
that the Great Eastern Railway Stock, largely possessed by Mr. Brassey, 
was entirely useless as a financial resource. 

The list of difficulties is not yet complete: There was also.a heavy 
loss going on at the Barrow Docks and at Runcorn Bridge, amounting 
to £44,000. 

In fact, the liabilities coming upon Mr. Brassey in that eventful year 
were so heavy, that his property, of every kind whatsoever, was largely 
committed. It is needless to give an account of all the details of those 
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transactions by which Mr. Brassey was enabled to push his way through 
his great difficulties during that critical period. One remarkable 
circumstance, however, deserves special notice, namely, that in spite 
of these financial difficulties, he persevered throughout that year in his 
old system of bringing works rapidly to a conclusion. Mr. Tapp says, 
“That Mr. Brassey was recommended by Mr. Glyn, Mr. Wagstaff, and, 
indeed, by almost all his friends, to delay the Lemberg and Czernowitz 
works.” The reader will remember that these required from £40,000 to 
£50,000 a month for wages. ‘Still Mr. Brassey would goon. He would 
not stop the work; and it was a most fortunate thing that he carried 
them on, because he was paying the interest of the shareholders, which 
amounted to over £120,000 a year. He had to pay them until the line 
was opened, when the Government guarantee came into force; and in- 
stead of being finished in January, it was finished in the previous Sep- 
tember or October—four months before the contract time, and that added 
very much to his prestige in Austria.” It not only added to his prestige, 
but it brought into play large funds which had hitherto been unavaila- 
ble; for the Anglo-Austrian Bank now found that they could do a profit- 
able business by selling the bonds, of which Mr. Brassey possessed more 
than a million. Certainly, Mr. Brassey’s bold, we may almost say 
audacious, perseverance in his accustomed course of finishing work as 
quickly as possible, at any loss, and almost at any hazard, was amply 
successful on this critical occasion. 


Another element in Mr. Brassey’s success, was his power to avail 
himself of the abilities and labors of others. Without this faculty, 
it would have been utterly impossible for him to achieve half of his 
great works. He could not be ubiquitous nor omniscient. Hence, it 
was necessary for him to engage in many undertakings on the repre- 
sentation of others, and to prosecute them not merely by the hands, 
but by the brains of others. It was thus that he undertook and con- 
structed his railroads in Australia, and in the Argentine Republic. 

This relation of Mr. Brassey to his employees, brings to light a 
remarkable trait in his character—a trait certainly most noteworthy, 
when found existing in a man who might be supposed to have become 
hardened by numberless dealings with men, many of whom were 
unscrupulous and unreliable. He was a very trustful man. “ After 
he had chosen his agents, he placed implicit confidence in them. 
Though perfectly capable of exercising the most minute supervision 
and criticisms of details, he never judged by details, but looked to 
results.” His biographer regards this as “the most striking point 
in his character; and certainly without it, success, on any such scale 
as he attained, would have been out of the question.” ‘True, he risked 
something by trusting his agents; but he would have been sure to 
fail, had he not trusted them. He committed to them the details, 
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absolutely dismissing from his mind the minutiz, and giving all his 
powers to the consideration of the work as a whole. “He took the 
greatest care not to waste his time, thought, or energy upon any 
work of detail, which he could get as well done for him by others, 
reserving all that force, of which no man has much to spare, for the 
solution of intricate questions, and the determination of high re- 
solves.” A general cannot afford to spend his time in drilling the 
squads. This trustfulness not only economized his own powers, but 
it acted as an incentive to all whom he employed. Knowing that 
they were trusted, they were ambitous to prove themselves worthy. 
It is likely that his trustfulness “got more work out of them” than 
would the most incessant, unslumbering, and distrustful vigilance. 

But this confidence in his agents would have been ruin, had it not 
been conjoined with two or three other features of character. Mr. 
Brassey knew whom to trust. He chose his agents wisely. This he 
was enabled to do, not alone because of his knowledge of character, 
but also because of his intimate knowledge of the work to be done. 
He had served his apprenticeship, and knew all about the details. 
Sir Arthur justly observes that— 


The man who has not in his own time dealt much with details, and 
learned to master them, will not be able to discern-and make use of the 
powers and intelligence of subordinates; and, moreover, without having 
previously mastered details, he will never acquire that respect from his 
subordinates which he ought to command; for they believe intensely in 
the skill which their superior may be able to show in dealing with details. 


Mr. Brassey availed himself of his intimate knowledge of details, 
in chosing his agents and in giving them authority to act. His way 
seems to have been to subject some one estimate of an agent to a very 
searching though rapid examination. If he found him reliable, he 
gave him his confidence at large. An agent had gone out for Mr. 
Brassey, to investigate and report upon a proposed railway in Holland. 


With regard to this railway, Mr. Brassey was required to sign a pre- 
liminary contract, which involved on his part such a knowledge of all 
the circumstances as would enable him to frame his estimates. The 
agent says: ‘The investigation which I had made was his only source 
of information. He said, ‘Let me see how you have got at that.’ I 
came to his office, and it took us a quarter of an hour, at least, to look 
over details, which was a great deal of time for Mr. Brassey to give to 
any one matter. The length of the proposed line was about 120 kilo- 
métres [70 miles], and the estimated cost was about twenty-seven mil- 
lions of frances. I had considered it for a long time; and when he went 
into the matter, in a quarter of an hour, or twenty minutes at the out- 
side, he examined all the details. I mean to say, that in that short 
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time he turned them all over, and stopped at the difficult points; and in 
the case of one of the bridge estimates, he went through my figures 
minutely, to see whether I had included all the details for the foundations, 
and had, in fact, included every detail which was likely to be involved 
in the execution of the work. He looked at the details for culverts, to 
see how I got at their price, and then investigated the calculations as 
to the price of the brick-work, of the stone-work, and the average quan- 
tities of earth-work. I had worked them out, to see what the average 
was upon separate lengths of the line. At the end of the investigation, 
he said, ‘ That will do.’ Never after that did he look into any estimate 
of mine in such detail.” 


Another circumstance, which rendered it safe for Mr. Brassey to 
confide alike in the judgment and in the power of those whom he 
employed or with whom he was associated, was the fact that he was 
able to infuse into them his own spirit. Each of them became, on a 
smaller scale, a reproduction of their chief. Imbibing his enthusiasm, 
each agent and associate seemed to feel that it was not a question of 
money, of life, or of limb; the one thing to be considered was, how 
to finish the line in the appointed time, or sooner. 


Mr. Brassey was admirably seconded in his efforts to complete the 
Lemberg and Ozernowitz line by Mr. Victor Ofenheim, Director-General 
of the Company, who also acted as one of Mr. Brassey's advisers on 
Austrian questions. The works were at that time progressing chiefly at 
Lemberg, five hundred miles from Vienna. The difficulty was, how to 
convey the money from Vienna to Lemberg to pay the men. The in- 
tervening country was occupied by the Austrian and Prussian armies, 
who were on each side of the line, that is on that part between Cracow 
and Lemberg; for Mr. Ofenheim had succeeded, without much difficulty, 
in getting the money carried on the Northern Carl-Ludwig Railway, as 
far as Cracow. However, he was full of energy, and was determined to 
get on somehow or other. They said that there was no engine; that 
they had all been taken off; but he went and found an old engine in a 
shed. Next he wanted an engine-driver, and he found one, but the man 
said he would not go, for he had a wife and children; but Mr. Ofenheim 
said, ‘‘ If you will come, I will give you so many hundred florins; and if 
you get killed, I will provide for your wife and family.”” They jumped 
on to the old engine, and got up the steam. They then started, and . 
went at the rate of forty or fifty miles an hour, and passing between the 
sentinels of the opposing armies; and Mr. Ofenheim states that they 
were so surprised that they had not time to shoot him. His only fear 
was that there might be a rail up somewhere. But he got to Lemberg, 
and that was the saving point of the line—they made the “‘ pay "—other- 
wise the men would have gone away to their homes, and the line would 
have been left unfinished through the winter, and they would have had 
to wait until the next spring before they could have returned again ; but 
that difficulty being overcome got the line duly opened. 
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So far as concerns the traits to which we have thus far alluded, Mr. 
Brassey seemed to differ only in degree from other contractors. His 
eminence, though marked, would not have ensured and would not 
explain his success. But there were other qualities, the possession of 
which seemed to mark him as almost belonging to a different race 
from the great body of members of his profession. The contractor, 
as a general thing, is a being whose only ambition is to acquire. To 
square his accumulations with the Ten Commandments, is the least 
of his concerns. In the language of the Atheneum : 


Keen watchfulness, shrewd adaptation of means to ends, profound in- 
sight into character (so far as the few requisites for an efficient foreman 
or ganger were concerned), ready wrath, ready expedients, promptitude 
to take instant advantage of the absence of the engineer [the representa- 
tion of the railway company and guardian of its interests], power to 
screw in both directions—the utmost labor out of the brawny ‘“ navvy,” 
the utmost pound out of the anxious engineer—these form the main 
characteristics of the successful contractor “How much would 
you take,” said an indignant engineer to one of these harpies, “if I was 
to give you my check-book?” ‘Ali you have,” was the cynically 
honest reply. 


But here was one of whom it might with truth be said that he was an 
honest man; honesty seemed to come to him by nature, seemed not to 
cost him an effort. On the seventy-eight million pounds included in 
his contracts, his profit, covering his time, labor, skill and risk, was 
a little more than three per cent. 

While Mr. Brassey was engaged in constructing the Havre and 
Rouen Railway, a viaduct fell. It was a hundred feet in height, and 
a third of a mile long. Its cost had been about £50,000. To whom 
it belonged to repair the damage, was a question by no means easy 
to settle. The work had been done in exact accordance with the 
contract ; a few days previously the structure had received the high 
approval of the Minister of Public Works, and of other high officials. 
Probably ninety-nine out of a hundred contractors would have re- 
fused to move a step until compelled by process of law, and would 
have spared no pains to throw the expense on the railway company. 
Mr. Brassey saw but one thing to be done; to rebuild the viaduct in 
the shortest possible time, and in the best possible manner, and to 
complete the road, if not upon the specified day, yet as near to it 
as possible. He replaced the work at his own charges. When it 
was suggested to him that, by representing the facts to the directors, 
he might obtain some alleviation of his loss, he replied: “No; I have 
contracted to make and maintain the road, and nothing shall prevent 
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Thomas Brassey from being as good as his word.” It was understood 
all over’ Europe, all over the world, that a bargain made with Mr. 
Brassey would be carried out. 

Whether it was because this spirit of honesty generated a corres- 
pondent disposition on the other side, we are not informed; but it 
is a noteworthy fact, that in all of Mr. Brassey’s multifarious engage- 
ments, it only once befell him to be involved in a lawsuit. This suit 
grew out of the construction of a road in Spain; and we imagine 
that the proverbial meekness of Moses would scarce carry one through 
a prolonged undertaking in that most dilatory, unreliable, and 
aggravating of countries, without a severe trial of patience, if not a 
quarrel. This single lawsuit of his life, however, Mr. Brassey always 
regretted, and attributed it to the fact that he was acting with a 
partner, and could not follow his own judgment. 

Mr. Brassey’s honesty extended beyond the execution of formal 
contracts. In all his affairs, 


His eye, e’en fixed on vacant space, 
Beamed keen wi’ honor. 


His secretary says: 


I remember urging him very much to sell some shares when they 
were at a large premium, but he would not doit. He seemed to con- 
sider it a thing unworthy to be attended to, as if he thought some one 
else would lose by it, and that he would be taking the profit away from 
some one else; or that, having gone into the thing from its origin, and 
being to some extent responsible for its initiation, he ought to see it 
through, without getting out of it over some one else's shoulders. 


During the preliminary arrangements for the construction of the 
Moldavian Railway, an incident occurred which illustrates the bluff- 
ness that marks the typical Englishman, and also the honesty that 
makes the English race, after all deductions for the insular defects, 
really the most respectable of the Europeans,—the only European 
nation, perhaps we should say, that regards a treaty, or a contract, 
as a thing to be carried out, whether or no. The Austrian govern- 
ment had lodged the whole matter of the railway in the hands of 
seven persons, the chief of whom were Mr. Brassey and a Spanish 
capitalist, the Marquis of Salamanca. Authority had been given 
them to issue three-fourths of the capital in bonds. Salamanca’s 
proposal was that these bonds should be issued before any of the 
shares had been taken. This course would throw all of the risks 
upon the bond-holders. Mr. Brassey said: 
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“ Before we can issue the bonds, the shares must be paid up; and lam 
not prepared to say that we can get these shares taken.” . . . . Several 
schemes were suggested for getting over this difficulty, none of which, 
however, were satisfactory to Mr. Brassey, who, with his characteristic 
scrupulousness, declined to assent to any course except a bond-fide sale 
of the bonds, or an advance upon them to the extent of the value they 
represented. He therefore said to the Marquis: ‘‘ Look here, Mr. Sala- 
manca, if you and your friends will put £500,000 down on the table 
any day you like to name, I and my friends will do so too; then the 
shares will be paid up, and then we can issue the bonds.” 


Such a standard of rectitude is brought into strong relief by facts 
which are transpiring as these pages go to press. The country (and 
we may say the civilized world) rings with the history of a gigantic 
railway contract, the managers of which were able to make, within 
a few months, dividends amounting to eight hundred per cent. On 
this 26th day of February, we find, in a leading paper of Philadelphia, 
the creator of this scheme defended in an article from which we 
make an extract: ‘He has built a road of seven hundred miles, 
more difficult for building than any other in this country; expended 
$70,000,C00, with an actual profit, by his statement, of less than 
$10,000,000, where twenty to thirty per cent. is no unusual profit, 
with every circumstance favoring.” 

While Mr. Brassey illustrated in his life what we call (rather 
vaguely) common honesty (by which we mean the absence of fraud), 
he no less illustrated that larger, more complete honesty, which not 
only gives to all what they have a right to demand, but realizes the 
tenor of the law, “As ye would that men should do to you, do ye 
even so to them likewise.” - On the one hand, in his relation with the 
companies, he was most moderate in his demands. Nothing but the 
most consummate knowledge of his business could have saved him 
from loss, with so small a margin as three per cent. on the amount 
of his contracts. Nor did he recompense himself for moderation 
with his employers, by extortion towards his workmen. He was 
quite as anxious that his employees should do well, as he was to do 
well himself. 


Mr. Brassey would always increase the price of the contract, or make 
it up to the sub-contractor in some other way, if the original contract 
had proved to be too hard a bargain for the sub-contractor. Frequently 
the work appointed to the sub-contractor turned out to be of a more 
difficult nature than had been anticipated. He, however, would not 
desist from the work on that account, nor make any appeal in writing 
to his employer. He would wait until the time when Mr. Brassey 
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should come round to visit the works. This was generally, at this 
period, once or twice a month. Of course Mr. Brassey had agents who 
represented him, providing the necessary materials, making payments, 
and watching the work of the sub-contractors. These agents, however, 
seldom felt disposed, or were not authorized, to add to the price already 
agreed upon between Mr. Brassey and any of the sub-contractors. The 
sub-contractor, therefore, who had made but an ‘indifferent bargain, 
awaited eagerly the coming of Mr. Brassey to the works, One of these 
occasions is thus described: ‘He came, and saw how matters stood, 
and invariably satisfied the man. If a cutting, taken to be clay, turned 
out after a very short time to be rock, the sub-contractor would be get- 
ting disheartened: yet he still persevered, looking to the time when Mr. 
Brassey should come. He came, walking along the line as usual, witha 
number of followers, and on coming to the cutting he looked round, 
counted the number of wagons at work, scanned the cutting, and took 
stock of the nature of the stuff. ‘This is very hard,’ said he to the 
sub-contractor. ‘ Yes, it is a pretty deal harder than I bargained for.’ 
Mr. Brassey would linger behind, allowing the others to go on, and then 
commenced the following conversation: ‘What is your price for this 
cutting?’ ‘So mucha yard, sir.’ ‘It is very evident that you are not 
getting it out for that price. Have you asked for any advance to be made 
to you for this rock?’ ‘Yes, sir, but I can make no sense of them.’ 
‘If you say that your price is so much, it is quite clear that you do not 
do it for that. Iam glad that you have persevered with it, but I shall 
not alter your price; it must remain as it is, but the rock must be 
measured for you twice; will that do for you?’ ‘ Yes, very well indeed, 
and I am very much obliged to you, sir.” .‘ Very well; go on; you 
have done well in persevering, and I shall look to you again.’” The 
same witness states that one of these visits of inspection would often 
“cost Mr. Brassey a thousand pounds.” 


This manner of dealing gave him the command of the labor- 
market. He had always as many sub-contractors and agents and 
employees as he wanted, and on his own terms. 


Mr. Brassey’s mode of dealing with the sub-contractors was of an 
‘ unusual kind, and such as could not have been adopted except by a 
man who had great experience of all kinds of manual work, and who 
was also a very just man. They did not exactly contract with him, 
but he appointed to them their work, telling them what price he should 
give for it. All the evidence I have before me shows that they were 
content to take the work at his price, and that they never questioned 
his accuracy. One of his sub-contractors thus describes the process. 
“They did not ask him any question. He said, ‘There is a piece of 
work for you. Will you go into that? You will have so much for it.’ 
And then they accepted it, and went to work.” 

It may somewhat surprise the reader to find.that all these sub-con- 
tractors were so willing at once to accept Mr. Brassey’s terms; but this 
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is easily to be accounted for, by the conviction which each of them 
had, that, if any mistake had been made, especially a mistake to their 
injury, there was a court of appeal which listened very readily to any 
grievance, and took care to remedy it. 


This “court,” of course, was Mr. Brassey himself. 


“On one occasion,” [says Mr. Brassey’s son], ‘‘an estimate was sub- 
mitted to him for a contract, for which a sharp competition was expected. 
The prices had accordingly been cut down to an unusually low figure. 
He asked, ‘ How is it proposed to carry out the work for such inadequate 
prices?’ In reply, it was stated that the calculation was based on the 
assumption that a reduction of wages could be negotiated. On receiving 
this explanation, he desisted from all further examination of the esti- 
mate, saying, ‘If business can be obtained only by screwing down wages, 
I would rather be without it.’'” 


And the men gave a day’s work for a day’s wages. Not only was 
there the moral re-action, fairness generating fairness, but physically 
it was found in all his varied and wide-reaching transactions, that 
there was an invariable law—the more wages, the more work. The 
Frenchman, living on light, unsubstantial food, and working with a 
wooden spade, was worth two francs a day, when the Englishman by 
his side, was worth four and a half francs. But gradually, with better 
wages, the Frenchman lived better, got better tools, and was worth 
more. It may seem to make no difference whether one pays a Nea- 
politan four francs for four days’ work, a Frenchman four francs for 
two days’ work (each of his days being equal to two of the former), 
or an Englishman four francs for one days’ work, (his days’ work 
being equal to two of the Frenchman’s); but in point of fact, there 
is a difference, which is of great moment. It is the difference 
between finishing a job in six months, and deriving an income from it, 
on the one hand, and on the other hand, having it drag along for two 
years, with no revenue coming in. Mr. Brassey’s remuneration was 
often in bonds and stocks of the roads; and his enlarged and elevated 
honesty, his practice of the golden rule, was as wise financially as it 
was humane and generous. 

And he enjoyed the grateful reverence of all who dealt with him, 
He not only united remote regions by bands of iron; he strengthened 
the ties of confidence and affection between man and his fellow man. 
When he was constructing the Sambre and Meuse Railway, he intro- 
duced the English custom of paying the laborers each fortnight. 
But presently, the Belgian laborers asked to be paid only once a 
month. They had such confidence in him that they felt that their 

1 “Work and Wages;" by Thomas Brassey, M.P. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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money was safer in his hands than in theirs, and they thought that 
they could use their wages to better advantage, if paid to them in 
larger sums. When he was making the road from Bilbao to Tudila, 
in Spain, he paid the Basques in bank notes. They looked at them very 
doubtingly. At last, being assured that they would be cashed by the 
bank, they took them hesitatingly. But after the second and third 
time, finding that they were always paid, they took them readily. 
The moral and material welfare of a region through which Mr. 
Brassey was carrying a railway, always was elevated, and usually 
the improvement was permanent. 
During Mr. Brassey’s last sickness— 


Many persons, both those who had served him in foreign countries 
and at home, came from great distances, solely for the chance of seeing, 
once more, their old master whom they loved so much. They were men 
of all classes; humble navvies as well as trusted agents. They would 
not intrude upon his illness, but would solict to be allowed to stay in 
the hall, and would wait for hours there, in the hope of seeing Mr. 
Brassey borne to his carriage, and getting once more from him a shake 
of the hand or the slightest sign of friendly recognition. 


The lessons taught by the life of Mr. Brassey are three-fold: 
1st. The way to success in business, lies through competence, industry, 
resolution, enterprise and honesty. 2nd. The real interests of the 
employer and of the employed are one. 3d. The true solution of 
all the problems concerning the relations of labor and capital, is found 
in the practice of the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount. 

H. L. Wayzanp. 
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BODY, SOUL AND SPIRIT. 


HAT are the true relations of the Bible to human science? 
Few vexed questions of the day are of profounder interest, and 

few, certainly, elicit more or wider divergencies of opinion. That 
it is no part of the purpose of Revelation to teach science, either 
physical or mental, as such, is too obvious and too well understood 
to need a formal statement. It would seem almost equally obvious, 
though by no means so generally admitted, that the facts of Revela- 
tion must ever be in strictest harmony with the facts of science. To 
whatever extent the Author of Revelation, the Inspiring Spirit, may 
accommodate the form of his teachings to the modes of thought and 
expression common amongst those first addressed, or may suffer 
those teachings to be tinged by the human channels through which 
they flow, we cannot for a moment suppose that in dictating a series 
of communications, intended for the men of all times and climes, he 
could permit his own wondrous truths to become embodied in a form, 
or transmitted in a vehicle of error, thus suffering that error to go 
forth with, if we may so express it, his imprimatur. God is himself 
the origin and fountain of truth. It is “impossible” for him to lie. 
Every expression, in word or work, of a thought of his is an eternal 
truth, and the sum of these expressions makes up the grand, in- 
finite cycle, whose smallest segments afford ample scope for man’s 
profoundest study, and the exercise of the highest powers of his 
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intelligence throughout the ages. But every part and particle of the 
great whole must, rightly understood, harmonize with every other 
part. Truth must be eternally consistent with itself. It is positive, 
actual. Error and falsehood are but the perversion or the negation 
of some portion or aspect of truth. “What communion hath light 
with darkness?” “What concord hath Christ with Belial?” 
What fellowship is possible between God’s immutable verities and 
those ever-shifting theories and fancies which loom, in mist and 
mirage, on the horizon of man’s distorted intellectual vision? We 
would thus briefly indicate the ground of the perfect confidence with 
which we conceive we may ever safely come to study the teachings 
of Scripture, expressed or implied, upon any subject touched upon 
in its pages. Whenever we can either find in it a direct statement, 
or deduce from its language a clear, unmistakable inference, we may 
surely rely upon it that the facts of nature and the inductions of true 
science must and will be found in the closest accord therewith. 

This much is surely true of any kind or department of human 
knowledge; and so of the science of psychology. But, in respect to 
the latter, may we not reasonably expect to find something more than 
mere incidental allusions and implications? These certainly abound. 
The very nature of revelation renders them unavoidable. Man, his 
origin, his nature, his character, his destiny, these are the themes 
necessarily and perpetually involved in the record of man’s rebellions 
against God and God’s providential and gracious dealings with man. 
Hence, we can scarcely read a chapter without finding in it, expressed 
or implied, broadly stated or tacitly assumed, some psychological fact 
or principle. But may we not go farther? Might we not expect, 
from a priori considerations, to find the constitution of man’s nature, 
especially of his inner and immortal nature, made a subject of direct 
revelation? It is certainly a subject of the deepest moment to us. 
And what other source of reliable knowledge have we upon the most 
perplexing questions suggested by that subtle, mysterious something 
which lies at the base of the individual consciousness? Is not man 
himself to man the most profound and the most baffling of all the 
mysteries of nature? What has human science brought to light upon 
this subject through all the centuries? What sure and incontrovertible 
facts has it revealed concerning the essential nature of the ego, or the 
mode of its connection with the body? To these queries we might reply 
in the language of Henry Rogers, when he describes the mind as— 


Taking itself, so to speak, into its own hands, turning itself about as 
a savage would a watch, or a monkey a letter; interrogating itself, 
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listening to the echo of its own voice, and obliged, after all, to lay itself 
down with a very puzzled expression, and acknowledge that of its very 
self itself knows little or nothing. . . . “Alas!” exclaims 
at last the baffled spirit of this babe in intellect, as he surveys his shat- 
tered toys, his broken theories of metaphysics; ‘I know that I am; 
but what I am, whereI am, even how I act; not only what is my essence, 
but what even my mode of operation—of all this I know nothing ; ; and, 
boast of reason as I may, all that I think on these points is matter of 
opinion, or is matter of faith.’’? 


Such, then, being the discouraging result of our acutest efforts to 
interrogate or analyze our own inner selves, for our own information, 
we instinctively turn to the Word of God in hope of light. Nor do 
we turnin vain. The Scriptures contain the only reliable psychology. 
The whole wondrous book, from Genesis to the Apocalypse, is thickly 
studded with direct statements and incidental allusions, each throw- 
ing its own ray of light into the dark, deep chambers of the soul. 
That the Bible contains rich, exhaustless mines of information upon 
this and kindred subjects which are ever and anon rising to the sur- 
face and perplexing the minds of searchers after truth—mines as yet 
but very partially explored—no one who believes in the reality of 
an inspired book for all the ages can reasonably doubt. 

From this vast storehouse of treasure, we propose attempting to 
cull and arrange, by the aid of previous explorers, a few truths, which 
are, we trust, of sufficient value to merit re-presentation at the 
present moment. 

I. The Bible teaches us that there exist in man, as in the universe, 
two, and but two, distinct elements or essences of being. 

These we generally designate by the terms “matter” and “ spirit.” 
The term “matter” is not, I believe, anywhere found in the Scrip- 
tures; but the idea it expresses is everywhere present. In the first 
chapter of Genesis, we have brought to view, on the one hand, the 
universal chaos, or, at least, the void and formless earth; and on the 
other, the brooding, creative Spirit. We have, as Delitzsch says, “a 
Hyle, not eternal, indeed, as that of the philosophers, but yet a Hyle 
still; absolutely formless and lifeless, the thohu wa-bohu, which, as 
an absolute negation, not so much of power—which, indeed, may also 
operate destructively as of form and life—may be called pure mat- 
ter.”? And here, in broad and unmistakable contrast, we have the 
Spirit of God—the organizing, law-giving, life-creating, all-pervad- 
ing Pneuma. “Thus, even on the first page of Scripture, mat- 
ter and spirit are placed in essential opposition.” So, too, in the 
creation of man we have the two distinct elements—the body, formed 

1 Ed. Rev., Oct. 1849. 2 Bib. Psychology, p. 104. 
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of clay, inert, lifeless, until it is taken possession of by the living 
and life-giving spirit, and man—the complex result of the union of the 
two—stands erect in the dignity and power of conscious life. The 
same broad distinction between the two fundamental essences of God’s 
great cosmos is clearly implied in many other passages of Scripture, 
as when, in Isaiah xxxi. 3, it is said: ‘The Egyptians are men, and 
not God; and their horses flesh, and not spirit;” or in John iii. 6, 
Christ tells Nicodemus: ‘“ That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; 
and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.”’ In these, and in many 
similar passages, a sharp opposition is indicated between flesh and 
spirit, between that which is corporal and material, and that which 
belongs to the sphere of immaterial existence. This idea of two 
kinds or elements of being, radically distinct in substance and in 
quality or attribute, is too manifestly a fundamental conception of 
Scripture to need fuller illustration in these pages. 

II. The Bible everywhere teaches that the human spirit is the 
secondary efficient of human life; that it was the infusion of a life- 
giving Spirit which made man a living soul. 

As this statement assumes for its foundation text Gen. ii. 7, an in- 
terpretation which is not universally admitted, it will be necessary, 
first of all, to inquire into the meaning of that remarkable passage: 
“ And the Lord God formed man out of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul.” Here we have, with the conciseness so characteristic of this 
part of the Mosaic record, the inspired history of man’s creation and 
the very core of the Biblical psychology. The passage is evidently 
intended to teach us something, to give us some information in re- 
gard to the mysteries of our nature and origin. What that informa- 
tion is let us reverently inquire. 

We may notice three general views as containing the gist of the 
various interpretations of which the verse has been thought suscepti- 
ble. At the one extreme, we may place the opinions of those who 
find in it no reference whatever to the higher, the spiritual part of our 
being. As an able exponent of this view we may refer to Dr. Co- 
nant, who understands the statement as descriptive simply of the 
formation of the human body, and the quickening of it with the 
principle of animal life. To the impartation of the spiritual nature, 
in which he conceives the image and likeness of God, mentioned in 
the first chapter, to consist, he finds no allusion in the affirmation 
that “ Jehovah breathed into his nostrils the breath of life.” Breath, in 
this connection, he understands to mean no more than in Isaiah ii. 22, 


1 See also Gen. vi. 3; John vi. 63, et. al. 
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where it is said, with a probable reference to this passage: “Cease ye 
from man, whose breath is in his nostrils”; or, as he would render it, 
“in whose nostrils is breath”; “only breath, so frail a principle of 
life, and so easily extinguished.” Any deeper significance is, he thinks, 
not found in the passage, but interpreted into it. 

In reference to this view, aside altogether from any critical con- 
siderations, which are probably indecisive, we observe that— 

First: It entirely ignores the significant and apparently designed 
peculiarity in the account of man’s formation. Other animals are 
described as coming into being simply at the mandate of Jehovah. 
“Let the earth bring forth the living thing after its kind, cattle and 
reptile and beast of the earth, and it was so.” But the inspired 
writer’s conception of Adam’s formation seems radically different. 
Jehovah God formed, moulded, him out of the dust of the earth, and 
then breathed into his nostrils the life-breath. Who can fail to dis- 
cover a special significance in this? Other creatures were endowed 
with some general and common, though still profoundly mysterious, 
principle of life. Man’s vital force was imparted by the direct inspi- 
ration of the Almighty. If the spirit, the highest, noblest element 
of his nature, that which constitutes the image of God in him, was 
imparted in some other way not described, where is the force of this 
distinction, this remarkable figure of speech, if such it is? And, 
farther, does it not seem unaccountable that the inspired writer 
should have been taught to describe with such concise yet graphic 
minuteness, the lesser operation of Jehovah in the creation of an 
animal life which we have in common with other living creatures, 
and to pass unnoticed the higher, still more wonderful, process 
whereby man was endowed with an immortal nature and exalted 
into the very likeness of his Creator? 

Again; this interpretation deprives many other passages of 
Scripture of much of their force and point. “There is a spirit in 
man,” says Elihu to Job, “and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth them understanding.” How does it give understanding, if it 
is but the impartation of the principle of animal life? And then, 
when God is called the “ Father of spirits,” and when we are told 
that it is “the spirit which giveth life,” and that the last Adam was 
a “life-giving spirit,” what additional significance do such passages 
derive in the light of their reference to the original infusion of the 
human spirit as the quickener of the body, by the inbreathing of 
the Almighty ? Upon this point, which will be more fully illustrated 
in another connection, the act of Christ described in John xx. 22, 
affords a most striking and suggestive comment. 
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At the opposite extreme stands the opinion which discovers in the 
account of the Divine inbreathing no history of the origin of the 
animal life, but only of the spiritual. The animal soul, or life prin- 
ciple, is assumed to have been already existing, either in conscious 
activity, or, as Rudloff teaches, as a slumbering potentiality, inca- 
pable of manifesting itself until awakened to actuality by the inspi- 
ration of Jehovah. The supporters of the various forms and shades 
of this interpretation, must either place the whole emphasis in the 
phrase upon the word “living,” thus implying the previous uncon- 
sciousness of the soul conceived to exist, or must give to the verb in 
the last clause of the verse a meaning different from the commonly 
received one, though probably admissible, thereby finding in the 
passage, not merely one, or two, but three distinct affirmations, viz.: 
1. God formed man’s body out of the dust. 2. He breathed into 
his nostrils the life-breath. 3. Man was already, before this last act, 
a living soul. 

But without stopping to examine more critically, or define more par- 
ticularly, any of those views, whose common differentia is the refusal 
to regard the inbreathing of Jehovah as the origin of the soul, or 
principle of animal life, we observe generally that they are all open 
to the same fatal objection as the first mentioned exegesis. They 
deprive of their chief force and significance those numerous passages 
of Scripture which seem clearly to imply, or assume, that it was the 
impartation of a quickening spirit which constituted man a living 
soul. And farther, this doctrine leads logically to conclusions from 
which its ablest advocates shrink. If man had his physical or soul 
nature prior to the bestowment by the breath of the Almighty of 
his pneumatic or spirit nature, and if, as is generally held, this soul 
is identical with the life principle of the lower animals, then on what 
grounds can it be believed to be the same in substance or essence 
with the immortal God-breathed and God-like spirit? If the human 
soul and brute soul are identical in nature and origin, then surely, 
whatever elevation in the scale of being, whatever adaptation to 
expanding and unending existence inheres in the one, must belong 
also, in its degree, to the other. If the soul of Adam existed apart 
from, and independently of, his spirit, do not reason and logic shut 
us up to the natural, almost inevitable conclusion, that it was some- 
thing quite distinct from it, in substance and essence, in origin and 
destiny? Such a conception of man as a triad, is, of course, too 
unscriptural for serious consideration, and orthodox holders of the 
view in question, generally adopt the explanation which regards the 
soul as but a side, or aspect, or manifestation of the spirit. In what 
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sense, and to what extent this view may be accepted, will be pre- 
sently considered. We are here concerned simply with the mode in 
which it is reached. What text or tenor of Scripture demands our 
belief in a transformation so incomprehensible, so alien to all our 
inborn habits of thought, as that the infusion of spirit into soul 
should leave the spirit spirit still, but so metamorphose the soul that 
it is henceforth spirit too—no longer the mysterious element, the 
universal life-principle, common to men and animals, but now a con- 
stituent, essential part, the earthward side, of the spiritual nature ? 

Passing by other interpretations that have obtained in different 
ages, such as that held, perhaps, by Origen, that “the spirit of man 
is a portion of Divinity incapable of sin,” that of Hoffman, and 
others, which “denies to man in himself a spirit-being,” regarding 
him only as spiritual in the sense of being enlightened by the Divine 
Spirit, and the Hegelian view, which regards the soul as simply 
“the band that connects body and spirit,” we pass to that which we 
have already indicated as, to our mind, the only satisfactory one, 
and which is maintained by some of the ablest critical commentators, 
as Delitzsch, Lange, etc. It was the inbreathing of the “ breath of 
lives” by God, which made or gave man a living soul. Herein, we 
conceive, we discover a great gulf separating man from all those 
animals which God had caused the earth to bring forth with the 
breath of life. They were animated by some mysterious vital force, 
common to them all, and imparted to them in the process of their 
production. Man, on the contrary, the predestined climax in the 
ascending scale, Jehovah’s master-piece on earth, the exalted recipient 
of the impress and image of his great Creator, is broadly distin- 
guished from them all, in that first, his physical frame, his spirit’s 
earthly temple, bears in its exquisite lineaments and proportions the 
stamp and sign manual of God’s special handiwork ; and secondly, 
that the celestial and inextinguishable altar-fire within it, is en- 
kindled by the breath of Jehovah himself. It becomes us to speak 
with profound humility of these mysterious operations of the All- 
wise Architect, and neither to attempt, nor pretend, to be wise above 
what is written. But yet this deep utterance of inspiration was, 
doubtless, as we have said, intended to convey to us some information 
concerning the mode in which “ the Spirit of God hath made us, and 
the breath of the Almighty given us life.” Without falling into an 
irreverent anthropomorphism, or for a moment supposing that the 
actual mode of operation of creative Omnipotence can, in any wise, 
be grasped by our feeble, finite conceptions, we yet cannot resist the 
conviction that a fundamental line of distinction is here drawn, and 
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intended to be drawn, between the means and modes by which God 
called the lower orders of living creatures into existence, and those 
by which he called into life and activity the wondrous powers and 
capacities of the being formed in His own image.’ 

From the foregoing considerations, and others, which we proceed 
to adduce, we hold— 

III. That the Scriptures do not warrant the belief that the soul has, 
in any real or intelligible sense, an existence distinct from the spirit. 

Much has been said, in different ages of the church and of theolo- 
gical controversy, upon the question whether the nature of the homo 
is to be considered as twofold or threefold. Yet we fail to find, at least 
in the present day, any difference of opinion so broad, or so clearly 
marked, as the vehemence of the controversialists would sometimes 
lead us to expect. We do not find the warmest advocates of human 
triplicity claiming that man is, in philosophical strictness, composed 
of three primary and distinct elements or essences. If the language 
of some advocate of man’s threefold nature would lead us to expect 
to find him committed to such a theory, we shall probably have his 
own emphatic caveat directly assuring us of the contrary. Neverthe- 
less it must be admitted that many of the most eminent authorities, 
amongst whom it is sufficient to mention such names as Delitzsch and 
Olshausen, Alford and Ellicott, hold firmly to the opinion that the 
Scriptures teach the fact of such a real and important distinction be- 
tween soul and spirit as not only justifies, but imperatively demands, 
recognition by a trichotomous mode of expression. In venturing 
upon a brief examination of this view, it would seem hardly neces- 
sary to allude to what is sometimes urged as a reproach to the dicho- 
tomous theory, that it has a Pagan origin, or is, at least, in accord 
with the Pagan philosophy. ‘To this it might be sufficient to reply, 
as Delitzsch has done to an objection precisely the opposite, ‘Is what 
Plato or Plotinus taught to be branded absolutely, simply because Plato 
or Plotinus taught it?” But the objection is open to the still more 
crushing reply that precisely the same reproach of a heathen origin 
has been cast upon the opposite view, and it appears demonstrable, 
as Ellicott admits,? that Plato and Philo, and we may add Plotinus, 
taught a system of trichotomy substantially the same as that now 


1 We cannot buf think the distinction here dwelt upon one which, if made out, is of pro- 
found importance in any systeri of Biblical psychology. We refer the reader to the following 
and similar passages, in further illustration of the position that the inspired writers every- 
where conceive of the human spirit as the foundation, the secondary source, of the human 
life: 1Sam.xxx.12; Job xxxiii.4; Eccles. viii. 8; xii.7; Is. xlii.5; Luke viii. 55; 
Jas. ii. 26. 


2 See Ellicott on 1 Thessalonians vy. 23. 
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in question. But our inquiry is not, What say the philosophers ? 
but, What saith the Scripture ? 

As to the precise nature of the third constituent of the human 
entity, there seem to be wide diversities of opinion amongst the be- 
lievers in the theory of a triplicity. All agree, however, in regard- 
ing the soul as a third something, intermediate somewhere between 
body and spirit. The important question immediately arises: If 
this is so, and it is nevertheless denied an independent existence, or 
a distinct nature, to which of the two does it belong by creation and 
kinship, to the material or the immaterial side of our complex be- 
ing? Those who speak of it as the “animal soul,” as, for instance, 
Alford, might, at first thought, be supposed to accept the former 
alternative. But here arises the awkward dilemma already hinted at. 
If the soul of man is identical in kind with that of the brute, a thing 
belonging to and characterized by the bodily side of our nature, it 
would seem but reasonable to infer that it should have a similar 
destiny. Is it then perishable, or is the brute soul too immortal? 
Shrinking from either consequence, the holder of this view is gen- 
erally forced to the rather incomprehensible position before alluded 
to, viz., that in man the animal soul is exalted, spiritualized, immor- 
talized, by its union with the spiritual nature. 

In considering this question a little more fully, we venture to sug- 
gest, in the first place, that a good deal of the difficulty and complica- 
tion has arisen from the habit of assigning too abstract a signification 
to the word usually translated “soul.” We can by no means admit 
that the meaning of the word Wd) in the Old Testament, and guyz in 
the New, is adequately represented by such expressions as “the vital 
principle,” “the seat of the animal passions,” “the sphere of the will 
and the affections,” etc. The term, we hold, usually, if not uni- 
formly, denotes not that which constitutes its possessor a living being, 
but the living being itself,—not a subtle, mysterious principle, or force, 
which expressions, whatever they mean, have too much of the mistiness 
of human metaphysics for Scripture use, but that principle, or force, as 
manifested and embodied, “the individual life in its conditioned state.” 
This distinction, seemingly narrow perhaps at first sight, is by no means 
unimportant. It frees us from the necessity of recognizing the under- 
lying principle of life as the same in all living souls. Because what 
we call “life” has many common, or at least similar, characteristics in 
man and in the lower animals, it by no means follows that its origin 
and nature are the same in each. The same expression may, with 
perfect propriety, be used to denote the actualized effect of the life 
principle in animals and of the life-giving spirit in man. We must 
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not generalize too hastily. No usage is more deeply stamped upon 
language than that which recognizes by identity of terms, resemblance, 
or fancied resemblance, in quality or manifestation. It is the office 
of language, popular language at least, to characterize things not as 
they are, but as they appear. It has its origin in the facts and pheno- 
mena of every-day life, not in the requirements of logical technicali- 
ties, or philosophical analysis. What, for instance, is more common 
than to find the words “life” and “living,” with their equivalents in 
other languages, applied indiscriminately to the members of the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms? And, indeed, it may be questioned whether 
the points of similarity are not as numerous, and the resemblance as 
close, between some of the higher orders of plants and the lower orders 
of animals, as between the most sagacious tribes of the latter and the 
most degraded specimens of the genus homo. The zoophytes furnished 
to the naturalist a more difficult problem in classification than any 
tribe of baboons or gorillas yet discovered. The plant life is the 
result of some mysterious, organizing, directing and controlling 
force, very similar in some respects to that ruling in the animal. The 
lily turns its green palms sun-ward, the ivy fastens its clinging 
fingers to the wall, the mimosa sensitiva shrinks instinctively from 
the rude touch, with as close a semblance of the lowest phases of sen- 
tient life as that with which the chattering ape, the skillful beaver, or 
the sagacious elephant imitates the motions, the architecture, or the 
contrivance of the lowest savage. Prof. Huxley assures us, upon the 
authority of De Bary’s investigations, that the Zthalium septicum, 
a body which appears upon decaying vegetable substances, and is 
“in this condition, to all intents and purposes, a fungus, . . . in an- 
other condition .... is an actively locomotive creature, and takes in 
solid matters, upon which, apparently, it feeds, thus exhibiting the 
most characteristic feature of animality.” Indeed, this distinguished 
man of science is ready, not only to infer but “to demonstrate,” that 
“a threefold unity—namely, a unity of power, or faculty; a unity of 
form ; and a unity of substantial composition—does pervade the whole 
living world.” Reasoning on the same principles, why may not some 
philosopher of the future, with proclivities for still broader generali- 
zations, affirm that the sentient life is the same in all things, and 
write elaborate treatises to show the cruelty of applying the pruning 
knife to our fruit-trees, or descant with touching pathos upon the 
possible agonies of a mutilated plant, or bleeding vine—agonies 
none the less bitter-because the sufferer, through a defective organism, 
may be powerless to elicit sympathy by contortion or groan? 
1 Lecture on The Physical Basis of Life. . 2 Tbid. 
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What an intense realization may thus be given to many a classic 
myth or fable! 

If, however, as we have attempted to show, the inspired writers 
everywhere conceive of the inbreathed immortal spirit as the quick- 
ener of the human body, the efficient cause of the physical life, we 
are at once relieved from the startling and, as some may think, 
humiliating conclusion, that the vitalizing principle is the same in 
kind in man as in the ass, the sloth, or the tadpole. And here let 
us notice another illustration of the old adage, in respect to the 
tendency of extremes to meet. The logical sequence of the psycho- 
logical theory we are discussing, blends at another point of contact 
with that of the semi-materialistic one above glanced at. If life, in 
all its heaven-wide varieties, has the same physical basis—is but pro- 
toplasm; if sensation and motion are simply organization, and 
thought, cerebration, then there is no longer a distinction in kind 
between the brain processes of man and those of beasts—between 
reason, so called, and instinct. And so, on the other hand, if the 
human being is a trinity, and if the soul, “the sphere of the will 
and the affections, and the true centre of the personality,” is the 
same in kind as that of the inferior animals, then, in like manner, 
the only tenable ground for a radical distinction between reason and 
instinct is removed, and they become simply comparative terms. 
At any rate, whether this conclusion be admitted to be unavoidable, 
or not, it can scarcely be denied that the tendency of the theory, 
and of the modes of thinking which engender it, is in that direction, 
and many of its holders cheerfully accept the consequence. Yet 
that startling consequence leads in its train so many others of ques- 
tionable character that it may be worth while to recall briefly a few 
considerations which, while laying no claims to novelty, do even yet, 
and will, until satisfactorily met, show that it is after all not so clear 
that there is not a broad line of demarkation, a chasm that cannot be 
bridged, between the impulse which constructs the spider’s web and 
the intelligence which invents the mitrailleuse. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to premise that the denial of reason to the animal by no means 
implies the converse proposition, and forbids instinct to the man. 

How then, we may ask, if instinct is but feebler reason, and reason 
but enlarged instinct, does it happen that, while the first and most 
striking characteristic of the one is its susceptibility of culture, the 
other has invariably been proved incapable of education or progress ? 
The bird builds its nest and the fox excavates its hole in precisely 
the same style as did their respective ancestors a hundred or a 
thousand years ago, notwithstanding the many improvements which, 
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one might suppose, ages of experience and change of conditions 
would suggest to even the lowest grade of reason. The dog, one of 
the most sagacious—or shall we say intellectual ?—of quadrupeds, 
insists stil! in making two or three revolutions before lying down 
upon he marble pavement of his palace-building master, because— 
shall we say ?—his uncivilized ancestors learned ages ago to prepare in 
that way their couches of grass, or of moss, in the solitudes of their 
primeval forest home. 

Again, granting the identity of these two principles of action, it 
is not clear how we can fairly avoid conceding the palm of superiority 
in mental endowment to what we are accustomed, with questionable 
justice, to call the lower animals, rather than to the boastful lord of 
creation, who subdues and classifies them. Their works are gener- 
ally perfect at the outset, while man’s are undergoing perpetual 
improvement. Take, for instance, that marvel of mathematical 
and mechanical skill, the honey-comb. Do the busy architects of 
these wonderful structures really act with design and choice, like 
Stephenson or Sir Christopher Wren ? 


Do they indeed [as some one has put it] know that a comb consisting 
on both sides of hexagonal cells, with the bottom of each composed of 
several planes, meeting in a certain solid angle, and so formed as that 
the bottom of a cell on the one side shall rest upon the partitions be- 
tween the cells on the other side, is in all respects the most proper, both 
for holding the stores of honey and for rearing their young? And do 
they likewise know that its excellence arises from the precise figure and 
position of the cells, by which there is a very considerable saving of 
labor and materials, whilst the comb at the same time has the greatest 
possible strength, and the greatest possible capaciousness? If they 
know all this, and act with a view to those ends, it must indeed be confessed 
that bees are rational creatures, and that their thinking and reasoning 
powers far surpass those of men; for they have, from the earliest ages, 
made discoveries in the higher mathematics which there is reason to 
believe were altogether unknown to the human race till the beginning 
of the present century, and which at this moment are beyond the com- 
prehension of nine-tenths of mankind, in the most enlightened nation 
on earth. 


We know not how the bee mind may look-upon it, but we cannot but 
think that most human minds will prefer Dr. Reid’s alternative, “that 
the geometry is not in the bee, but in that great Geometrician who 
made the bee, and made all things in number, weight and measure.” 

If it still be said that admitting a clear distinction between instinct 
and reason as operating forces, and that instinct is the main govern- 
ing law of beasts, reason that of men, there are yet to be observed 
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in the conduct of some of the more sagacious of the former, acts 
which can hardly be ascribed -to instinct, but which are much more 
nearly akin to reason, we are not prepared either to deny or to 
explain the fact. Nor yet do we attempt to predicate anything about 
the nature of the vital principle which informs the frame of the 
lower animal and constitutes it a living soul. We know only what 
God has told us, either of “the spirit of man that goeth upward,” 
or of “the spirit of the beast that goeth downward to the earth.” 
Scripture has much to say about the former, but affords us little clue 
to either the nature or the destiny of the latter. Whether it is in 
any strict sense personal, or has any proper individual consciousness, 
or whether it is to be regarded simply as a “ force’—a most indefi- 
nite term—controlling an organism and co-existent with it, we leave 
where, so far as we are aware, the Bible leaves it, in the boundless 
realms of the unrevealed and therefore unknown. 

Coming to the more direct testimony of Scripture upon the question 
of a recognized distinction in the use of the terms soul and spirit, 
we are far from denying that such a distinction sometimes exists. 
The expressions are by no means uniformly used as synonymous 
or interchangeable. To assert the opposite, would be worse than 
idle in the face of numerous and familiar passages of Scripture. 
Such expressions as those used in 1 Cor. ii. 14; xv. 44; 1 Thes. v. 23; 
Heb. iv. 12, etc., in which the terms are not only clearly distin- 
guished, but sometimes broadly contrasted, come trooping before the 
miy.d with emphatic protests against a position so untenable. Of 
the true nature and meaning of that distinction, as it appears to us, 
we shall speak presently. In the mean time we would observe that, 
those who base upon these, and similar passages, an argument for 
an essential difference in nature between soul and spirit, are not at 
liberty to overlook, or to ignore, classes of passages much more 
numerous, in which no such difference can possibly be found. Our 
space will not admit more than one or two passages of each class. 
The concordance will enable the reader to supplement them at 
pleasure. When, for instance, Job exclaims: “I will speak in the 
anguish of my spirit, I will complain in the bitterness of my soul;” 
or Isaiah, ‘With my soul have I desired thee in the night; yea, 
with my spirit within me will I seek thee early,” the very nature of 
the Hebrew poetry manifestly demands a similarity of thought in 
the parallels, such as renders the words in question virtually synony- 
mous. So in Mary’s song of exultation, ‘‘ My soul doth magnify the 
Lord, and my spirit hath rejoiced in God my Saviour,” the acutest 
critical analysis can scarcely detect any distinction between the 
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functions ascribed to soul and to spirit, corresponding in any wise to 
that sought to be maintained. Do we seek to establish Ellicott’s view 
—which is also that of Olshausen and others—which regards the 
spirit as “the higher of the two united immaterial parts” of our 
nature, the “vis superior, agens, imperans in homine,” the soul as “ the 
sphere of the will and the affections,” the “vis inferior quae agitur ” ? 
We are immediately met by numerous passages in which these dis- 
tinctions are not only not regarded, but sometimes reversed. The 
same obstacles will be found to beset any attempt to make the general 
tenor of Scripture accord with the view which makes the psyehe the 
seat not only of sensation and perception, but of the esthetic, intel- 
lectual and ethical faculties, relegating to the domain of the pneuma 
simply the purely religious capacities. The Psalmist’s “spirit made 
diligent search,” his “ spirit is overwhelmed within him,” he “lifts 
up his soul unto God,” his “soul thirsts for God.” Christ himself, 
“perceived in his spirit,” and “was troubled in spirit,” as well as 
“rejoiced in spirit,” while his “soul,” too, was “troubled” and was 
“exceedingly sorrowful”; and Paul, in 1 Cor. ii. 2, speaks of the 
spirit as the basis of consciousness, in regard to all “the things of a 
man”—all the operations and emotions of the perceiving and suffer- 
ing soul. These expressions, and a hundred others which they will 
readily suggest, if not decisive of the Scripture teaching upon the 
point, will at least, we think, place in a pretty strong light the diffi- 
culties which stand in the way of any attempt to apply the trichoto- 
mous theory, in any of its phases, in the general interpretation of 
Scripture. We deem it unnecessary to prolong the discussion by 
quoting further passages in which now the spirit, now the soul, is 
spoken of ina manner so comprehensive, so evidently inclusive of 
the whoie inner nature; or in which now the one, now the other, is 
made so indiscriminately the antithesis of that which is material and 
organic as to render consistent adherence to any uniform line of 
demarkation between the two forever hopeless. Nor will we stay to 
inquire of the system of exegesis which insists that ‘when body, 
soul and spirit are spoken of as the complements of each other in 
making up the whole man, we must find a separate status and sphere 
for each,” how it will avoid allotting a distinct place and office to the 
“mind” and the “ heart,” in such passages as those in which we are 
required to love the Lord our God with heart and soul and mind and 
strength. We hasten to offer a few remarks upon our last proposition. 

IV. The prevailing Scriptural conception of the human soul 1s 


simply that of a human spirit resident in and conditioned by a 
bodily organism. 
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We have not thought it necessary to enter into any discussion of 
that dogma which interposes the soul as a tertiwm quid—a bond of 
union and medium of intercourse—between the spirit and the ma- 
terial organs. All such figments have their origin in the so-called 
philosophical difficulties in conceiving of a connection between the 
two heterogeneous elements of our nature, the material and the im- 
material. The history of philosophy is full to overflowing of the 
absurd speculations and incomrpehensible conclusions to which meta- 
physicians have fancied themselves driven by “that incomprehensi- 
ble trilemma that there is a union and interaction of two totally 
distinct substances, or that matter is but thought, or that thought is 
but matter.”? 

To our mind, all such difficulties have their origin so manifestly 
in human ignorance as to be beyond the pale of human controversy. 
To this conclusion, the sober second thought of modern mental sci- 
ence is clearly tending. How do we know that there is any difficulty 
in the union and interaction of two totally distinct substances? From 
what known facts or phenomena of experience do we get the induc- 
tion? Why may we not, with just as good or better reason, em- 
brace the exactly opposite assumption, that in the unknown sphere 
of real being, of underlying essence, it is only between the positively 
and negatively charged poles that attraction can exist—that real 
union and interaction, as distinct from mere contact, or influence, are 
possible only between substances totally distinct in kind? In what 
we know about matter and spirit from the only regions of experiment 
to which the limitation of our faculties admits us, the facts would cer- 
tainly seem in favor of the latter theory. At any rate, the assump- 
tion of the need of some intermediate link between body and spirit is 
wholly gratuitous; and if it were not, it only doubles the difficulty by 
dividing it, and gives us two problems to solve instead of one. It 
clearly, too, begs the whole question, since if, as a matter of fact, 
spirits do inform, and operate upon, and through, our physical na- 
tures, the difficulty it assumes has no existence. 

Nor shall we hazard any conjecture as to the mode by which the 
indwelling spirit acts upon its physical organs, much less attempt to 
assign it a local seat, or centre. There is, however, just one fact in 
this connection, dwelt upon by some of the German writers, which 
suggests some interesting inquiries. The tendency of modern science 
has long been to exalt the head as the seat of the whole mental and 
moral machinery—the residence and, so to speak, workshop of the 
spirit. Many of its conclusions as to the office of the brain in 
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perception and thought seem too well established to be again disturbed. 
But is it not possible that here again we have generalized too hastily ? 
Every reader of the Bible must have observed that it makes much 
more frequent mention of the heart than of the head. The heart and 
circumjacent organs are constantly spoken of as the centre of emo- 
tion—the fountain from which spring love, hate, joy, grief, com- 
passion, gratitude, religious exultation, in short, all “the issues of 
life.” “From within, out of the heart of man,” says Christ, “ pro- 
ceed evil thoughts.” This, it will be observed, is not only in unison 
with the modes of expression common to all antiquity, from Homer 
downwards, but is also a usage deeply stamped upon the most 
common habits of modern speech. Is it wholly figurative? Whence 
its origin and universal prevalence if not in well-known facts of con- 
sciousness? “It is experimentally certain,” says Delitzsch, “ that 
with anger, love, and every eager physical excitement, is associated 
palpitation of the heart; that the blush of shame has its cause in the 
heart beats, which drive the arterial blood towards the countenance ; 
that generally, in a mysterious manner, mental affections change the 
pulsations of the heart.” We do not allude to these things as in any 
way bringing into doubt the well-established fact, with which many 
passages of Scripture are in full accord, that the brain is “the cen- 
tral organ of the spirit which appears in man as soul,” but simply as 
suggestive of the inquiry whether science, still advancing, may not 
hereafter more fully illustrate the exact accordance of the common 
and Biblical conception with physiological truth. May it not be pos- 
sible that, while the brain is the ever active agent of the spirit, both 
in the collection of stores of information, through external percep- 
tion, and in the various processes and transmutations undergone by 
those stores in the laboratory of thought, the heart, which is “not 
simply a great muscle, but has also ganglia or nervous centres,” is, 
in a real and scientific sense, a “central hearth” of the spirit’s intui- 
tional, emotional and religious activities? Possibly the frequent 
allusions of the inspired writers to the blood as the life, the sphere 
of the indwelling soul, may thus receive fuller illustration. 

If our view of the Biblical psychology be correct, it is manifest 
that the spirit in man must be regarded as the seat and source of all 
the powers of the soul, perceptive, esthetic, intellectual, ethical and, 
as we should feel constrained to add, volitive. And here, we may 
observe in passing, appears the radical defect in any so-called science, 
which professes to guage the powers and capacities of the man by ad- 
measurements of cranial developments. Apart from other difficulties, 
many and serious, here is a point we should like to submit to the 
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serious attention of the intelligent believer in phrenology:—What 
status does it assign to the immaterial substratum of our mental and 
moral nature? Has the individual human spirit, apart altogether 
from its connection with any material organs, definite and determinate 
characteristics peculiar to itself, or is ita mere blind force, whose office 
is simply to drive such machinery as it has, and to perform just the 
work to which that machinery is adapted? If the latter, the basis 
of individuality is, of course, destroyed, and man is a mere machine. 
This is no better than gross materialism. But if the other alterna- 
tive is chosen, then either we may have mental features not traceable 
in the configuration of the skull, or the immaterial agent which cor- 
stitutes the essential ego must have the power of moulding the plastic 
contents of cerebrum and cerebellum into conformity with its own 
peculiar features. On the first supposition, either the science for all 
practical purposes is destroyed, or, worse, the thoughts, feelings and 
actions of this life afford no index whatever to the real character of 
the man, but only to that of the brain. If the other horn of the 
dilemma is taken, then we are forced to the belief that every mys- 
terious change of spirit is recorded on a material scale; that in our 
physical structure is furnished an index by means of which the curious 
and the vulgar may trace every increase or decrease of intellectual, 
moral and spiritual power. Here, too, will arise a question of fact. 
Is there for every mental or moral change a corresponding change in 
cranial development? How does the test apply to the Bible doctrine 
of regeneration, or to the fact, than which no other is better 
established by the experience and observation of thousands, that a 
great and radical revolution often takes place in the inner man, by 
which the whole character is changed; faculties long dormant called 
into activity; passions and sentiments before in the ascendant 
brought into subjection, and entirely new feelings, hopes and motives 
implanted? Who ever traced the progress of such changes upon the 
surface of the skull? 

It now remains for us simply to inquire how the view stated in our 
last proposition harmonizes with those passages of Scripture in which 
soul is distinguished from spirit. We shall endeavor to do this by a 
few simple statements. Omniscient handiwork first moulds the 
human frame, with all its exquisite machinery and adaptations. 
Then the spirit of life isinbreathed. Man is thereby made a living 
soul. It is “the spirit which giveth life.” ‘The body without the 
spirit is dead.” “The last Adam was made a quickening spirit.” In 
the reflected light of these and similar passages of Holy Writ, our 
interpretation of Gen. ii. 7 glows with meaning, while these passages 
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themselves become luminous with new and celestial lustre. Losing 
none of their previous force or beauty, we now find in them a new 
allusion, which irradiates the grand spiritual truth they convey as 
with a ray of sunlight. The life-giving spirit which informs the cold 
clay without losing, on the one hand, its own celestial nature, on the 
other manifests itself asa perceiving, feeling, thinking sow. Insome 
incomprehensible manner inhabiting, interpenetrating, permeating, 
the innermost recesses of its earthly tenement, it henceforth has a 
twofold aspect—leads, so to speak, a double life. It has, in its pris- 
tine state, free communion with the “Father of spirits,” and all 
spiritual intelligencies; but it has also been brought, through its 
corporeal medium, into contact with things material, and made subject 
to earthly conditions. It has not lost the spiritual character, which 
is God’s likeness in it, but it has through the media of physical organs 
and wants become possessed of a physical character. In respect to its 
origin and essential nature, and in all its heavenward aspects, it is 
stiil spirit. In respect to its material connections and relations—as 
conditioned by bodily organs, appetites and passions—it is thence- 
forward soul. But it is still and ever essentially one and indwvisible. 

We leave to the reader the application of this view to the prevail- 
ing usage of the word “soul” in Scripture, as denoting the individual 
life, whether in its narrower or broader sense. Its applicability to 
those numerous passages in which the words soul and spirit seem 
almost or quite interchangeable will readily appear. Nor are many 
words necessary to reconcile it with that smaller class of expressions 
in which the two words are distinguished or contrasted. The basis 
of reconciliation will be found in that dread change which passed 
upon our first parents as the penalty of transgression. That the 
death denounced upon them did not mean the mere extinction of ani- 
mal life, is sufficiently clear, from the fact that this latter change did 
not take place “in the day” in which they tasted the forbidden fruit. 
That this phase of death was involved in the punishment inflicted, is 
equally clear from many subsequent statements. 

Just here arises an interesting question, to which the narrative 
affords, perhaps, no certain answer. What would have been the 
destiny of the body had Adam and Eve remained sinless? We are not, 
we confess, fully satisfied with what seems to be the common view, that 
the human body was originally, in respect to liability to dissolution, 
on a par with those of other animals. If the life principle were the 
same, this would be the natural conclusion. On this assumption is 
probably based what seems to be the opinion of most commentators, 
that, while the natural tendency of the fleshly body was to decay and 
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dissolution, the presence of the tree of life in the midst of the garden 
symbolizes a possibility and means of overcoming this natural ten- 
dency. ‘This idea seems to us too much the opposite of the Scripture 
conception to represent the truth. The impression left by the Mosaic 
narrative is not, we think, that of an adaptation for death, with a 
possibility of life, but that of an adaptation for life, with a possibility 
of death. If the bodily life had its origin in the vital energy of the 
God-given spirit, why might not that same inherent vital energy have 
rendered the whole man immortal, so long as his finite spiritual 
nature retained its pristine and normal relations to the Infinite? 

Can it be proved that decay and dissolution are necessary conditions 
of material organisms? Why may not the same vital force which 
sustains and renews the body for a hundred or a thousand years, do 
so perpetually? And what is our glorious Gospel hope of the resur- 
rection body but that of one which is to be rendered deathless by the 
power of the redeemed, regenerated spirit? May not the spirit, in 
its original purity and power, have been equally potent to preserve 
its original abode, and cause it to flourish in immortal youth, had not 
the seeds of death been sown by sin? Of course we know nothing of 
the refining and elevating process through which it might have been 
destined to pass, or whether its immortality could ever have been 
fully secured until it was transmuted into a house eternal in 
the heavens. 

There can be no doubt that death, in its fullest generic sense, came 
upon our first parents as the immediate consequence of the ‘“ mortal 
taste” of the forbidden fruit. This death, doubtless, drew in its 
train of consequences, the ultimate death of the body. Of all that 
was involved in that dire and mysterious change, we can even yet 
form no adequate conception, though its force and meaning our race 
has ever since been learning, in all the vicissitudes of its sad history. 
Its full force and meaning the lost spirits will be all eternity in 
learning. It was a severance from the great source of life. It was 
the tearing asunder of the life-string which linked the spirit of the 
creature to that of the Creator—the dislocation of “the spirit from 
the Divine love, its true life-centre.” That which was primarily 
and at once lost, seems to have been the confidence, the absolute 
trust, in a word, the unmeasured and ineffable love, which was des- 
tined to keep the life-springs of the soul fast centred on God and in 
God. Love to its Author is everywhere brought to light in the 
Bible as the only life-sphere, the highest and normal duty and exer- 
cise of the human spirit. Its absence is the universal sign and proof 
of death. It constitutes the mighty spiritual attraction which binds 
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the myriad hosts of heavenly intelligences in living bonds to one 
another, and all in unbroken allegiance to the throne of God. It was, 
as some one has said, “ the principle of that holy and happy life in 
which the derived purity of the creature held a fellowship of intimate 
and delightful congeniality with the underived purity of the Creator.” 
And this it is which is restored in the regeneration, the entrance 
into the new life. 

There can be no doubt that in his original state, man’s body, with 
all its wonderful organs, was intended and adapted to be not only 
the spirit’s holy habitation, but its most efficient servant, its ever 
active and ever submissive minister and messenger. Perfect, abso- 
lute order and subordination reigned amidst all the powers of the 
soul. Love supreme to God, and love like that of self to all his 
noly creatures, held in absolute sway intellect and heart, imagina- 
tion, appetite, and passion. But with the fall, all was deplorably 
changed. Discord and anarchy succeeded. The spirit, cut off from 
the highest, the immediate channel of supply and source of light, 
seems to have become, in a much larger degree, dependent upon its 
material organs. It is now the dependent and slave of the sense- 
nerves, the beneficiary of external perception. Internal perception is 
henceforward at its minimum. Bodily appetites and passions usurp 
an unwonted and degrading ascendency. As it was thus, through its 
connection with a bodily organism—that which constitutes it soul— 
that the spirit became ensnared and fell; and as it is still through 
the same agencies that it is “led captive by Satan at his will,” we 
have no difficulty in understanding the form of expression which sets 
soul apart from, and often in opposition to, spirit. When the spirit 
is made alive from the dead, renewed in the image of Him who 
created it, its great enemy is henceforth found in the flesh. ‘The 
flesh lusteth against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh.” The 
renewed spirit finds every heavenward aspect blurred, every heaven- 
ward tendency clogged, by its imprisonment in a shattered and 
decaying tabernacle of flesh. No wonder that it longs for deliver- 
ance from the bondage of corruption. Not that it would be unclothed, 
but clothed upon with a purified body, bearing the image of the 
heavenly. The man regenerated by the Spirit of God is no longer 
characterized by that which is psychical, but by that which is spiritual, 
and hence groans in spirit, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the re- 
demption of his body. He looks with ardent longing for the time 
when this vile tenement, having been “sown a psychical body” shall 
be “raised a spiritual body.” 

We close with the remark that the Scripture doctrine of the 
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human spirit, as the informing principle of the body, is in strictest 
accord both with many teachings of the Bible and many facts of 
experience, touching our relations to the spirit-world and subjection 
to its subtle and mysterious influences. The doctrine of inspiration, 
in all its modes, whether by direct revelation, by spiritual influence, 
or by dreams and visions of the night, receives thus its best and fullest 
illustration. So, too, the operations and possessions of evil spirits, 
and all the Satanic agencies by which the god of this world is con- 
stantly seeking to retain his usurped dominion. Transgression has 
sundered the primary root of our nature—that whereby it was 
designed to hold fast to and draw sustenance from its Divine source ; 
but it still extends a thousand secondary fibres into the unseen, and 
is thus ever exposed to spiritual contacts and influences, baneful or 
blessed. That is not philosophy, but a gross and shallow skepticism, 
which affords no scope for recognizing the possibility of our minds 
being affected wmmediately from the inner side, as well as mediately, 
through the sense-nerves. We pity the man who has no name but 
superstition, no policy but a blind, indiscriminate infidelity, for every 
fact, or phenomenon, which rises but an ell above the plane of physical 
law and manifestation, who believes in nothing which he cannot see, 
or hear, or feel, whose only test and guage of truth is the balance, 
the lens, or the crucible. ‘There are ten thousand more strange 
things in heaven and earth than are dreamed of in such a man’s 
philosophy. The Scripture reveals, as has been said, man as sur- 
rounded on all sides of his inner nature by the spirit-world, as the 
earth by the atmosphere, or, as the Talmud has it, “as the vine by 
the heap of mould.” Possessed of all the wondrous powers and 
capacities which manifest themselves as soul on the one side, the 
human spirit has none the less on the other side, relations to the 
unseen and the infinite, which, in its present dormant state, it has 
no means of definitely estimating. It is, we think, a German writer, 
who throws out the suggestive thought that the soul is deeper than 
consciousness, so that we know not what dormant powers and capa- 
cities it may possess, lying almost or altogether beyond the reach of 
this agent of self-knowledge. Conceive a man born blind, and her- 
metically secluded from all intercourse with his fellows. His blind- 
ness may be wholly artificial, something which a simple surgical 
operation would remove, yet the man would live and die in utter 
ignorance of the possession of the most delightful of all the percep- 
tive faculties. The doctrine and facts of the new-birth reveal the 
existence in the spirit of dormant capacities, which never rise to the 
plane of consciousness until the Holy Spirit has recalled them to life 
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and activity. And may we not appeal to the experience of at least 
many in proof of the existence of a class of mental phenomena 
which seem to hover occasionally upon the borders of conscious recog- 
nition, though seldom or never coming within the bounds of the 
known and the definite? Whence those so frequent unaccountable 
presentiments of impending ill, those dark shadows of coming events, 
flitting past the windows of the soul? Whence those mysterious 
throbs of sympathy with far distant friends, in the moment of un- 
known joy, or disaster, or death? Whence this dim and shadowy 
half-consciousness, which every one must have frequently felt in 
the presence of events which, as objective realities, are entirely 
new and unlooked for, that we have viewed this scene, or encountered 
this incident, or known this stranger-friend before? Whence the 
strange, undefinable feeling so often given us by some internal sense, 
that some change has occurred in objects around us, or that we are 
being subjected to some scrutiny, or affected by some presence, of 
which we felt sure that neither eye nor ear gave intimation, until we 
set ourselves to verify the foreshadowed fact. That such experiences 
as those hinted at are more common and vivid to the finer, more 
sensitive organisms, is but another indication of their origin. Truly 
those cast from them the key to many a bewildering mystery in the 
region of every day life, as well as in the realms of higher thought 
and feeling, who refuse to listen to the teaching of revelation upon 
the structure of their inner selves. Were we more careful to sharpen 
our spiritual perceptions by closer and more believing study of 
Revealed Truth, surely, “the eyes of our understanding being enlight- 
ened,” we should not fail to get, at least occasionally, clearer glimpses 
of those emissaries of Satan who are ever at our elbows in the crises 
of our daily lives, as well as of the angels who, with drawn swords, 
bar our pathway to destruction, or of the horses and chariots of fire 
that encompass the habitations and shield the lives of God’s elect. 
Thus might we rejoice in a firmer assurance of a peisonal interest in 
the offices of those attendant angels who are “all ministering spirits 
sent forth to minister for them who shall be heirs of salvation.” 
J. E. WELLS. 
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THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST. 


} ioe authorities from which we must derive our knowledge of the 
temptation, are the first three Gospels and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. Matthew and Luke describe it at some length; Mark 
dismisses it with but few words; John has no hint of such an event. 
Ewald and Meyer think Mark has recorded the earlier and simpler 
form of the tradition, while the fuller accounts in Matthew and Luke 
are the subsequent embellishments of popular fancy; but, as one 
poison is sometimes the antidote of another, they themselves supply 
the antidote of this pernicious suggestion when they assign to the 
Gospel of Mark a date later than that of the others named, and 
describe it as a mere compendium of its predecessors, possessing no 
independent value. Meyer! accounts for the silence of John by the 
supposition that the narrative had already fallen into discredit when 
the last gospel was published. Origen explains it on the theory that 
John wrote of Jesus in his divine nature, which cannot be tempted, 
while the other evangelists, who contemplate his humanity chiefly, 
very properly embrace in their labors a history of its temptation. 
Trench, rightly, representing the general voice of recent orthodox 
exposition, refers the silence of John to his plan as the author of a 

1 Meyer regards the narrative as a myth, and yet as true in the sense that Christ gained, 


in his whole life, the victory over the empire of Satan. The myth, he thinks, arose out of the 
anti-diabolical idea entertained of the Messiah among the early Christians. 


(187) 
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supplementary gospel, embracing only such reminiscences of our Lord 
as preceding writers had omitted or touched but briefly. Matthew 
and Luke describe the same temptations, but apparently differ as to 
the order in which they occurred. Matthew describes first the 
temptation of the wilderness, then that of the Temple, then that of 
the mountain-top. Luke places the temptation of the mountain-top 
second, and that of the Temple third. Ellicott favors the order of 
Luke; but Alford, representing the general consent of conservative 
criticism from Ambrose till the present time, adopts the order of 
Matthew. - 1. Luke makes no. direct assertion as to succession; he 
introduces each temptation with AND‘; but the THEN? and aGatn® of 
Matthew seem to mark succession. 2. If the solicitation to devil- 
worship* had been the second temptation, there would have been no 
place for a third; for at its close Jesus bids the tempter begone. 

The time appointed for the temptation was immediately after the 
baptism, when Jesus received the full endowment of the Holy Spirit. 
Trench accounts for the selection of this particular season by a hint 
at what, as an Episcopalian, he considers the usual spiritual effect of 
baptism, and by the poetic suggestion that having now received his 
armor, Jesus goes at once to prove it. But we are rather to find the 
explanation in the parallelism between the first Adam and the second. 
As the first met the adversary at the outset of his career, it was 
necessary that the second should gain for humanity, under the same 
disadvantage of inexperience, the victory the first had lost.® 

The Spirit by which Jesus was impelled® was not, as Jonathan 
Edwards supposes, the evil spirit by which he was afterward tempted, 
nor yet, as is maintained by Paulus and Bushnell, and all interpreters 
tinctured with rationalistic views, his own spirit wrought up to a 
condition of prophetic fervor, but the Holy Spirit which he had 
received after his baptism. He was led into temptation by the Holy 
Spirit; but he was tempted by the spirit of evil. God tempts no one; 


1 «as. 2 tore. 8 wad. 


4 Alford: “ There does not appear to be sufficient ground for the distinction sometimes set 
up between the meanings of mposxuvety with the dative, and the same verb with the accusative.” 


5 Robinson places the temptation in the autumn. It was certainly before the inclement 
season, as crowds still attended the ministry of John the Baptist. The opinion, favored by 
the American translators of Bengel, that it was a month of storms, a season when no wild 
fruits were found, and when wild beasts were peculiarly ravenous, has but little justification. 


6 Jesus was LED by the Spirit to his trial. Mark is generally supposed to employ an 
unusually sharp and strong word to express the intensity of the spiritual force, by which our 
Lord was influenced. The common version says: ‘The Spirit driveth him;” and the revision 
of the American Bible Union, often too conservative, has retained this rendering. The 
classical use of exfadAev undoubtedly favors it. But Trench has sufficiently shown that in 
Helenistic literature the word is used in a greatly softer sense. 
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but he may lead us into temptation; even as the general, though 
he does not slay his soldiers, nevertheless leads them into the peril 
of battle. 

The evangelists tell us that “the wilderness” was the scene of the 
first temptation. Alford favors the view, suggested by the parallelism 
between Moses, Elijah and Christ, that this wilderness was the desert of 
Sinai. Stanley would find it on the east of the Jordan, among the 
mountains of Moab. Bengel, De Wette, Meyer, and the great majority 
of those who have studied the question, understand by “ the wilder- 
ness,” the desert of Judea, and justify the tradition which assigns the 
forty days of fasting and the first temptation to the vast limestone 
rock, pierced with caverns and gashed with ravines, which rises near 
Jericho. Tradition, with less probability,’ assigns the third temptation 
to the same dreary eminence. It is called the Quarantania, in memory 
of the forty days of fasting. Oosterzee? refers to Sepp and numerous 
other travellers who discover in the stones of this region a marked 
resemblance, both in form and color, to the eastern loaves of bread. 

The Temple shared with the wilderness of the fast the honor of this 
warfare between heaven and hell. The portion of the Temple selected 
by Satan for the scene of the second temptation, would naturally be 
one of the most lofty peaks of the splendid pile. This was probably 
the royal portico of Herod,’ which overhung the Kedron at a dizzy 
height. Josephus uses the most sweeping terms in describing the 
sublimity of its proportions; indeed his language was, until recently, 
regarded as a characteristic exaggeration ; but the latest explorations 
of Jerusalem, under the direction of Willson and Warren,‘ justify his 
strongest statements. Lange, however, with his amusing facility of 
evasion, makes the pinnacle® of the temple the spiritual attitude Jesus 
was asked to assume towards the Jewish hierarchy as its supporter 
and chief, perhaps symbolized by an exalted station within the holy 
building, overlooking its priestly services. Others find the pinnacle of 
the Temple, or, as they are careful to say, the wna, on the side next 
Jerusalem. Their argument assumes that an exhibition of miraculous 

1 It is not an “ ex¢eeding high mountain.” 2 Luke, in loco. 


3 The word rrepvyov, whick is employed by the evangelists to designate it, means literally 
a@wing. But the LXX use mrepvg and mrepvyov as synonymous with mrepov; and mrepov was 
certainly often applied to a pointed roof or gable. Alford, therefore, finds no reason why 
mrepvytov may not have the same latitude of meaning in the New Testament. 

Robinson makes mrepvyov a wing of a building, not in our sense, of something added to the 
side, but in the sense of something pointed like a wing as apinnacle. Thus the word also 
means a fin or feather, from the shape of the wing. 

«The Reeovery of Jerusalem. Introduction. 


5 The word iepov, here used, is applied to all the buildings of the temple; the word vads 
was applied to the principal building alone. 
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power to the people was intended. Oosterzee decides in favor of the 
lofty structure above the Kedron, but thinks the angels were not 
only to arrest the fall of Jesus, but to bear him around to the other 
side, and there exhibit him in the air to the multitudes. Beecher is 
less ingenious; he locates the pinnacle in the same place, and he 
interprets the temptation as an intended exhibition to the populace; 
but he provides for no aerial journey into the city; he apparently 
forgets that there could have been no gazing crowd in the dim gorge 
beneath. These assumptions of an intended exhibition are, however, 
quite gratuitous; the text has no hint of such a design ; the temptation 
was one of presumption rather than ambition. 

The wilderness was chosen as the scene of the fast and the first 
temptation possibly in part because it is peculiarly the haunt of 
demons. ‘Trench refers to “the old Persian religion,” in which 
“ Ahriman and his evil spirits inhabit the steppes and wastes of 
Turan;” and to the Egyptian mythology which makes “Typhon the 
lord of the Libyan sand-wastes.” “This sense of the wilderness as 
the haunt of evil spirits,” he says, “is one the Scriptures more or 
less allow.” He refers to Matthew xii. 43: “When the unclean 
spirit is gone out from the man, be goeth through dry places seeking 
rest ;” and to Isaiah xiii, 21: “And satyrs shall dance there,” com- 
pared with Revelation xviii. 2: “Babylon the great is fallen, is fallen, 
and is become the habitation of devils.” It may possibly be that 
Satan delights in scenes of desolation, the fruit of his victory over our 
first parents. If this is the significance of the desert in the history 
of the temptation, then Jesus went to meet the adversary on hostile 
ground, amidst the very fortifications of the foe. But if we 
admit this view, we must combine with it that other and more 
forcible conjecture which regards the wilderness as the contrast 
of paradise. Trench reminds us that Adam was vanquished in a 
garden; and that thus the world was turned into a wilderness, bring- 
ing forth briars and thorns. Jesus takes up the battle where Adam 
left it, in the wilderness, and so by his victory, converts the wilderness 
into a paradise. 

Luke and Mark assure us that Christ was forty days tempted of 
the devil, and Matihew does not at all contradict their statement; 
he is only silent concerning the mysterious conflicts of this protracted 
period. Meyer misses the full meaning of the history when he bases 
on the mere silence of Matthew the statement that the temptation 
began at the close of the forty days. We know not in what the 
temptations of this period consisted. We are permitted to see only 
the closing movements of the battle. Bushnell would place the real 
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temptations in those mysterious days passed over so lightly by 
the evangelists, and in the three dramatic situations sketched 
more fully, he finds merely the visions of ordinary hunger-fever, 
the phantoms of exhaustion. Graul and De Wette, with keener 
insight, discover in these closing scenes of the conflict its most 
terrible struggles. 

If it be asked why forty days were allotted to this conflict, the best 
answer is that which regards the number forty as the signature of 
sorrow and punishment for sin. Already Tertullian had gained an 
obscure glimpse of the true explanation when he made these forty 
days the contrast of Israel’s forty years of wandering for national 
transgressions. The elder Monod pushes the parallelism between 
Christ and Israel yet further, and finds in it the reason that all our 
Lord’s citations of Scripture are taken from the book of Deuteronomy, 
the memorial of the wandering in the desert. But it was reserved 
for Trench to more broadly illustrate the meaning of this sacred 
number. Forty days did the waters of the deluge prevail. The 
offender received forty stripes under the law. Ezekiel predicts that 
Egypt shall suffer forty years of desolation. Moses interceded forty 
days for his sinful people. The Ninevites fasted forty days. Ezekiel 
bore the transgression of Judah forty days: We have but to trans- 
plant ourselves among tlie types and shadows of the Old Testament, 
and into Hebraistic modes of thinking, in order to understand the 
significance of the period during which our Lord was struggling 
against the kingdom of darkness. 

During this protracted fast our Lord was not sustained by any 
miraculous agency, as, for example, the strength which Bengel thinks 
was supplied in baptism; for his subsequent refusal to avail himself 
of miraculous power, in the creation of food, forbids such an 
hypothesis. Nor must we say with Lange, that he may have fasted, 
and yet eaten lightly of perhaps locusts and wild honey, just as John 
is said to have come, neither eating nor drinking, and yet feeding on 
such coarse food ; for we are assured by Luke, who uses language 
with more scientific precision than any other evangelist, that “in 
those days he did eat nothing.” Alford, and nearly all conservative 
expositors, rightly make the fast a total abstinence. Nor did Christ 
feel hunger till the forty days were ended. His wonderful endurance 
must be referred to his mental preoccupation. But as his employ- 
ment at the well of Samaria took away all desire for food, so here the 

1 We hesitate to term his state, with Alford, one of ‘ecstacy; for this word, when applied 


to a condition of conflict or sorrow, has in it an implication of weakness. Christ was self- 
possessed, though preoccupied. 
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conflict of his mind robbed him of all sense of earthly want. Bush- 
nell has well observed that it is by no means certain we have not, in 
the records of medical science, instances of fasts equally long. If 
they are exceedingly rare, it is, perhaps, because such a perfect 
organization as that of Jesus, and such mental preoccupation as engaged 
him during these days, are unknown among men. 

Mark, brief as is his history of the temptation, gives us a glimpse 
of Jesus during the forty days of fasting which the other evangelists 
have omitted. “He was with the wild beasts.” Thomas Aquinas 
quotes’ Chrysostom as saying that the beasts are mentioned only to 
show that the wilderness was a wilderness indeed, a pathless stranger 
to the presence of man. Meyer and Alford find in these words merely 
a hint of the perils by which our Lord was surrounded. Bushnell 
sees deeper; in the word wiTH,’ he finds an intimation of affectionate 
companionship; and in the supremacy of Jesus over the ferocious 
animals of the desert, he finds the return of this one holy man to the 
primitive dominion over the lower orders lost in the temptation of 
Adam, and a prophecy of the paradisic state to which, through the 
victory of Christ, his followers shall attain. 

What was the nature of the temptation to which Jesus was exposed ? 
1. The theory that the temptation was a mere vision has the support 
of distinguished names. Origin, and Theodore of Mopsuestia, regard 
it as a vision presented by the devil.* Farmer‘ regards it as a vision 
presented by God. Paulus regards it as a vision called forth by 
natural causes; and in this he has a large following, though everyone 
now rejects his general system of interpretation. Our reply is that 
a temptation in vision, when the will must necessarily be under the 
control of external or abnormal forces, would be no trial at all. This 
hypothesis reduces the history to a fairy tale, or a psychological 
curiosity, without the least moral purpose or value. 2. Rosenmiiller 
finds in the Satan of the inspired record a deputation from the 
Sanhedrim similar to that which visited John about the same time. 
Lange® adopts this suggestion, modifying it, however, by the sup- 

1 The quotation cannot be verified. 


2 wera with the genitive, as here, means WITH in the sense of companionship. See Robin- 
son, in verb. Win. 51,h., makes it express, also, dependence of the associates on the person of 
whom it is used. 

3 Lange, on too little authority, attributes the same view to Cyprian. See Ellicott, Life f 
Christ, note, in loco. 


* Farmer's Inquiry, page 7. 

5 He claims the support of Bengel, but he errs as to Bengel’s meaning. Bengel only con- 
jectures that Satan appeared in “the form,” the disguise, “of a scribe,” a ypapparevs, basing 
his conjecture on the fact that Christ uses so often in his replies the word yeypamras, ‘‘it is 
written.” Schaff, the American editor of Lange’s Matthew, has a note in which he attempts to 
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position that the messenger was the special agent also of a personal 
Satan, as was Judas ata later date. Meyer rightly dismisses the 
theory as simply absurd. 3. The temptation has been regarded, 
again, as a mere conflict of the Saviour’s mind.’ Ullman considers 
the conflict as one between true and false ideas of the Messiah, between 
the higher intuitions of Jesus’ spirit, and those popular expectations 
of a temporal deliverer in which he had been educated. In this he is 
followed at a little distance by Prof. Seeley and by Bushnell. It is 
difficult to determine, however, how, without the agency of an external 
tempter, the soul of a sinless being could become the field of a con- 
flict with evil. Such a person may, of his own will, pause to consider 
which one of two ways is right; but havizg decided the question of 
duty, he cannot pause forty days, or even an hour, debating his future 
course. If Jesus was merely engaged in deciding his duty, then there 
was no temptation to forsake his duty, and the Scriptures misname the 
struggle a temptation! If, on the other hand, his own inclination 
solicited him to depart from the path of duty, and if he retired to 
seriously debate the question of obedience to duty, and only subdued 
his wandering desires after a protracted struggle, he had a sinful 
nature. ‘This is, indeed, the conclusion Bushnell boldly adopts ; he 
accepts Irving’s theory that Jesus inherited a broken and tainted 
nature. Once more: If we interpret the struggle of Jesus as a mere 
debate concerning his duty, an effort to see aright and follow the 
Father’s will, we shall greatly impair its value to our own souls; in 
that case it was no real temptation; our temptations are of another 
and a darker sort; and we could no longer feel that he was tempted 
in all points like as we are. If, on the other hand, we represent 
his struggle as an inborn indecision whether to obey or to disobey 
his Father, we utterly destroy its value to our souls; for we 
cannot feel that he was tempted “yet without sin”; we have no 
longer a Redeemer. Yet farther; it is singular that the history 
of the temptation, which must have come from the lips of Christ 
himself, contains not a hint of a struggle between Messianic ideas, 
In justifying the spirituality of his kingdom to his disciples, who 
were actuated by carnal anticipations, he could scarcely have re- 
frained from speaking of the temptation as the struggle in which 
he had leafned the true character of his work, had it been such a 
struggle. And Matthew, writing for the Jews, who were offended 


1 Lange wrongly attributes this to Neander; and Schaff, his translator, makes no correction. 





soften the language of Bengel; but he has evidently not taken. the trouble to refer to the 
passage in the Gnomon, and so is not able to correct Lange's error;. but, rather, he falls into 
aa error quite as curious, - 
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at the spirituality of the divine kingdom, would certainly have given 
some hint of such a purpose in the temptation, had it existed. And, 
finally, ALT. these attempts to explain away the simple terms of 
the sacred narrative do violence to the doctrine of inspiration, by 
assuming that the record is grossly unsatisfactory. 

Many of these theories have been formed in order to avoid the 
doctrine of evil spirits; their advocates do no not usually believe in 
the existence of Satan, or of demons. Bushnell cannot admit the 
existence of Satan, a ruler over a realm of darkness, because evil 
tends to anarchy, and not to governmental order. But the history 
of the world shows us that sin tends to despotism as well as to anarchy, 
indeed, the most despotic governments, the most perfect organizations, 
are found among the worst classes, and are used for the worst pur- 
poses ; we need but instance the Papacy as an example. It is urged 
that the existence of such an evil realm as that over which Satan is 
said to reign, is inconsistent with the holiness, the power, and the 
benevolence of the Supreme Being; but manifestly they are not more 
repugnant to the perfections of God than are the evils among men 
which we daily witness. It is said that the doctrine of evil spirits is 
a late addition to Judaism, a thought borrowed during the Babylonish 
captivity: and we reply that revelation is a gradual unfoldment of 
truth, that the kingdom of Gop, no less than the kingdom of Saray, 
is more fully described by the later than by the earlier writers of the 
Old Testament, and that the arguments which are used to prove the 

heathen orgin of Scriptural demonology may also be used with equal 
' force to prove the heathen origin of all Messianic anticipations. The 
canons of interpretation which must be applied to the Scriptures in 
order to extrude from them the doctrine of evil spirits, will permit us 
to set them wholly aside as a collection of fables, or to reject in detail 
such portions of them as may offend our prejudices; for there is no 
doctrine more clearly stated or more often reiterated. If we say 
there is no Satanic agency in the world, then we must conclude that 
man is the author of his own sin, without the solicitation of a tempter, 
It will follow either that his guilt is aggravated, perhaps beyond the 
hope of redemption, or else that there is no such thing as sin; that 
what we call sin, is but such imperfection as is a necessary phase of 
human development and progress, and that, hence, we can find no 
redemption from it, except such as time and our own efforts may 
bring us. On either supposition we cast doubt upon the plan of 
redemption. And it is to be observed that those who reject the 
doctrine of evil spirits do in fact usually reject the Bible, or such 
vital portions of it as their whimsical tastes may oppose. They 
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usually also reject the doctrine of redemption through the blood of 
atonement. If, therefore, we begin by rejecting the doctrine of evil 
spirits, we shall, in consistency, be forced to end by rejecting the 
doctrine of the divine goodness in the revelation of God, and the gift 
of his Son to save us. 

But if, now, we admit the reality of the Satanic presence in the 
temptation, we shall find no difficulty in admitting, with most orthodox 
writers, that Satan possessed, for the time, the power to lead Jesus from 
the wilderness to the Temple, and from the Temple to the mountain. 
“Tt is not to be wondered at,” says Gregory, “that Christ should permit 
himself to be led about by the Devil, since he permitted himself to be 
crucified by his members.” 

There is no reason to doubt that Satan was present to the senses 
of his great Antagonist. The theory that he came only spiritually, 
injecting into the mind of our Lord certain thoughts and impressions, 
violates the spirit of the sacred narrative, if it does not the letter. 
Ellicott remarks the objective character of the inspired language: 
Satan CAME to Christ; he proposed that Jesus should FALL Down and 
worship him; he Lert the scene of his defeat at the command of his 
conqueror. Alford argues that the angels must have been manifest 
to Jesus in bodily form, as afterwards in Gethsemane, where, it is said, 
they “appeared” to him, and that they came bearing food, having a 
strictly objective mission. But the statements concerning the mani- 
festations of Satan are even more realistic than those concerning the 
presence of the angels. Oosterzee misrepresents the view we hold, 
and sneers at its advocates, for teaching that Satan became, for 
the time, actually incarnate. But the sneer is as groundless as 
the misrepresentation; such an idea was never advanced by any 
one, since the beginning of the world. There is no evidence that 
spirits need to assume flesh, in order to become visible. “If there 
is a natural body, there is also a spiritual.” It was doubtless as 
easy for Satan to make himself visible as it is for angels, who have 
so often appeared to men; for he has power to transform himself 
into an angel of light. 

We know not what form Satan assumed. Let us, however, accept 
the suggestion of Beecher, and repudiate the gross idea of the Papal 
hierarchy which has passed into legend and art, the picture of a mean, 
low, sooty being, with the extremities of a fabulous beast. We might, 
without violence, adopt the conception of Beecher, that Satan came 
as an angel of light; or that of Stier, that his appearance in the first 
temptation was that of a human friend, and in the second that of a 
sinless angel. But whatever the form of Satan may have been, we 
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must understand, with Milton, that Jesus knew him at a glance. 
That he does not express his recognition of his adversary until the 
close, does rot at all militate against this conclusion; for, as Alford 
observes, he utters his knowledge of the tempter’s real character 
then, only because the tempter had with his own words unmasked, 
The ingenuity of Satan, in his encounter with Jesus, is very con- 
spicuous. He seizes the outward circumstances of our Lord, and 
seeks to turn them tohis purpose. When he would tempt him through 
appetite, he comes to him in a moment of intense hunger and in a 
wilderness, where, without the exercise of miraculous power, the 
hunger could not be fed. When he would tempt him to presumption 
and spiritual pride, he sets him on the temple, whose hallowed scenes 
and memories might, he thought, tend to inspire in the heart of Jesus, 
as they did in the hearts of the whole Jewish nation to which he 
belonged, a fanatical confidence in divine interposition. When he 
would tempt him to unhallowed ambition, he takes him toa high moun- 
tain, where the extensive prospect, accompanied by insidious words, 
might suggest to him the vision of the whole world.’ In all this he 
sought the advantage of a law recognized throughout the Scriptures, 
that spiritual and prophetic men are greatly affected in even their 
higher moods and utterances by sensuous objects; witness the influence 
of the savory food prepared by Jacob on the blessing of his father, of 
the harp on a remarkable prophecy of Elisha, and of the huge and 
grotesque sculptures of Babylon on the dreams and writings of Daniel. 
Greswell remarks that, in the first temptation of the series, Satan 
makes an appeal to the Scriptures; but since Jesus replies by a quo- 
tation from the sacred volume, in the second temptation, taking the 
previous reply of our Lord as a clue to the heart he would mislead, 
HE also appeals to the same divine authority. We may observe, 
further, that being foiled by the: weapons of Scripture which he had 
taken up, he abandons them in the third temptation, and resorts to 
ordinary language. Oosterzee observes that our Lord’s first reply to 
Satan is an expression of absolute: trust in the care of God; hence, in 
soliciting him to cast himself from the Temple, Satan shrewdly attacked 
him on the side, thus exposed, of filial confidence. Origen finely 
_ remarks the singular discretion of Satan, in quoting only a part of the 
Psalm to which he appeals in the second temptation. -Why does he 
omit the next verse, unless from a consciousness that he himself was 
the being whose defeat was foretold, when the Holy Spirit said: 


1 Christ had, as one of his ordinary-and normal powers, the ability to behold all things; 
while on earth he is “in heaven.” He knows all hearts. The vision of the whole world was 
therefore not a miracle; as when one calls our attention. to an object, or shows it, there is no 
miracle in the glance we give it. 
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“Thou shalt tread upon the lion and the adder; the young lion and 
the dragon shalt thou trample under feet.” Almost all writers have 
noticed the lie, mingled with truth to make it palatable, in which in 
the third temptation Satan claims dominion over the whole world 
as a divine gift. 

Among strictly orthodox writers, there is little controversy about 
the import of the several temptations. Gregory, somewhat narrowly, 
finds in the first an address to the appetite; in the second, an address 
to the ambition; and in the third, an address to covetousness. But 
Ambrose has been followed by the majority of orthodox writers, who 
find in the first temptation an address to the appetite; in the second, 
an address to spiritual pride; and in the third, an address to ambition. 
This will correspond well with the usual analysis of the temptation 
in Eden, where the first part was played by appetite, and the second 
by spiritual pride in the prospect of being as gods; and the third by 
ambition to know good and evil for one’s self, that is, to be a law to 
one’s self, without reference to the divine law, to be monarch, without 
allegiance to heaven. We should beware, however, of depending 
much on such analogies, since the temptations of Jesus may have 
far exceeded in their range, as they did in their power, those before 
which our first parents fell. Greswell observes how the temptations 
increase in wickedness, each being more awful than the preceding. 
Ambrose rightly says that, in these three temptations are the materials 
for every crime; they touch all departments of our nature. We need 
not, however, press this view to the extreme, as the declaration of the 
writer to the Hebrews, that Jesus “was tempted in all points like as 
we are,” while it has primary reference to the three closing scenes of 
the trial we are studying, must also be understood to embrace in its 
glance the struggles of the forty days of fasting, and also the subse- 
quent assaults of Satan, which closed only with the death of Jesus, 
by which they were forever repelled, and at which Luke hints when 
he says the Devil left him, at the close of the temptation, only “ for 
a season.” 

The relation of the temptation to the sinlessness of Jesus, is noticed 
in the Scriptures: “He was tempted in all points like as we are, yet 
without sin.” This statement of the sacred writer leaves room, 
however, for three questions: __ 

1. Was Jesus peccable? The controversy concerning the peccability 
of Jesus is largely one of words, rather than ideas; and a mutual 
understanding of the terms employed in it should do much to reconcile 
the two parties. By the peccavility of Jesus is not meant an actual 
sinfulness. Nor is it intended to teach that he inherited from his 
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mother the taint of her nature. The meaning is simply that, in 
temptation, his will was free to reject the overtures of Satan, or to 
yield to them. In one sense, we may say that the will of Christ was 
bound by a necessity not to sin. Edwards uses the word NECESSITY 
in reference to the will, in the simple sense of CERTAINTY. You love 
wealth ardently; this is your strongest motive; and it is therefore 
CERTAIN that you will choose riches rather than poverty. And this 
CERTAINTY Edwards calls necessity. But at the same time he pleads 
strongly for the freedom of the will, and holds it perfectly consistent 
with this kind of necessity, which is only certainty. We agree with 
Kurtz, that in this sense of certainty Christ was bound; that is, his 
holy affections rendered his choice certain. But he was bound in no 
other sense than we are all bound, by the preponderance of our affec- 
tions, to particular decisions. He was free just as we are all free. 
And in this sense, the only sense in which the word is used, Jesus 
was peccable. And we say with Schaff, that the peccability of Jesus 
gives the temptation its sole value. For if he was not free to stand 
or fall, the temptation was no temptation, and his resistance no volun- 
tary resistance. The whole trial is resolved into a mere Gnostic 
show and sham. 

2. Did the temptation of Jesus touch his humanity alone, or did 
it affect his whole person? Alford observes that Christ always replies 
as a man to the suggestions of Satan. But this was surely not 
because the temptations were addressed merely to his human nature ; 
for the first and second temptations were directly addressed to his 
divine nature: “If thou be the Son of God.” It was rather because 
he was enduring temptation for the human race, as its head and 
deliverer, as one made, for a vicarious purpose, under the law, and 
foregoing, for the time, all miraculous methods of resistance. Those 
who hesitate to admit that the whole person of Christ participated in 
the temptation, base their objection on the declaration of Scripture 
that “God cannot be tempted with evil.” They are moved to this 
interpretation of the passage by an obscure feeling that divinity 
would be contaminated by such contact with evil,’ forgetting that 
temptation is not necessarily contamination. But now, neither can 
God be limited in knowledge: ‘Known unto God are all his works 
from the beginning of the world.” _ Yet Jesus, in his whole person, 
is represented by the sacred writers as having come within certain 
limitations of knowledge. Nay, he himself assures us that the Son 
of God is thus limited; for in professing his inability to define the 
date of the last day, he speaks of himself as “the Son,” in distinction 

1 Farmer’s Inquiry, p. 12. 
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from “the Father.”' We must suppose, then, that those passages 
which declare that God cannot be tempted, like those which teach his 
absolute omniscience, refer not to the divine nature in its state of 
humiliation, but in its proper state of heavenly glory. We may freely 
admit, however, that the temptations of Jesus came to him through 
the gateway of his humanity, just as all his sufferings and conflicts 
came. Without the incarnation, he would not have felt poverty, 
hunger, desertion, enmity, the storms of sorrow, the pangs of death. 
We rank the temptation with his other sorrowful experiences, as 
having affected his whole being; but as having approached him 
owing to his peculiar state of humiliation, and through the avenue of 
his humanity. 

3. How deep did the temptation of Jesus sink? Dr. Leonard Woods 
represents it as a force not only FROM without, but CONTINUING without, 
The difference between Jesus’ temptations and ours is, that while his 
had no lodgment in his emotions and desires, ours gain such a lodgment. 
He was the gold from which the acid rolls without leaving a mark; 
we are the alloy which it bites before it departs. We must beware 
of pushing this view too far; for it would turn the temptation of 
Christ into a mere semblance, with no value in the plan of redemption, 
and with no influence on his intelligence of sin and his sympathy with 
sinners. On the other hand, we must avoid ascribing to Jesus '' e 
least degree of consent to the solicitations with which he was tur- 
mented. Gregory distinguishes three stages of temptation: 1. Sug- 
gestion; 2. Delight; 3. Consent. We must ascribe to Jesus the first 
stage of suggestion. The second stage was his in a modified form; 
he was capable of delight in the prospect of famine satisfied ; but the 
suggestion that he should satisfy it sinfully, filled him with horror. 
He was capable of delight with the care of his Father; but the thought 
of tempting that care, which was really to act at once a boast and a 
doubt of it, filled him with horror. He was capable of delight with the 
prospect of universal dominion; but the temptation to gain it by alle- 
giance to Satan, filled him with horror. The first element, of suggestion, 
came from without. The second element, of delight, went only so far as 
was innocent. There was no delight in the wrong; there was not even 
a moment of wavering towards it. If we feel that we are at times 
tempted more deeply than this, it is because we take into our idea of 
temptation that which does not really belong to it, namely, sin. 
Gregory's third stage of temptation is not properly the last stage of 
temptation ; it is the first stage of sin. Thus Jesus was really tempted 
as far as we are ever strictly speaking tempted, yet without sin. 

1 Mark xiii. 32. 
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Let us consider, in conclusion, what place the temptation holds in 
the plan of Christ’s mission among men. 

1. The temptation was a crisis in the life of our Lord, a crisis 
which decided the success of his subsequent work. If he had fallen, 
we should have perished ; but succeeding there, his subsequent success 
was assured. We say, “if he had fallen,” with as strict propriety 
as that with which we speculate on the destiny of Europe, had Napoleon 
lost the battle of Austerlitz. To God, who is the Absolute, all things 
are absolute; there are no conditions or contingencies; and the 
victory of Jesus was assured, even as all other issues are assured, in 
his foreknowledge or his decrees. But, to all. the universe besides, 
there are conditions and contingencies. Christ, considered as the 
God-man, was a new and untried being. Outside the mind of God 
there was no more certainty that he would endure and conquer than 
before the battle of Arbela that Alexander would conquer Darius. 
But his victory here was an assurance of his subsequent steadfastness 
in the path he had chosen. Satan tried his utmost. Hence, Luke 
says he departed when he had ended, not “all the temptation,” as 
our version has it, but ‘every’ temptation,” all forms of seduction 
possible at the time. If, with all his resources, he could not move 
Jesus from his integrity, it was as little possible that his subsequent 
assaults should succeed, as that after Cesar had scattered the organized 
forces of Pompey at Pharsalia, the lighter efforts of partisan bands 
should turn him from his purpose. In this sense the temptation of 
Jesus was a real and decisive crisis in his career. 

2. The temptation of Jesus was vicarious. It did not, however, as 
Bushnell teaches, constitute merely a part of the suffering by which 
we are redeemed; his resistance belonged to his obedience in which he 
kept the law we have broken, and kept it for us. In his death Christ 
endured the penalty of the law for us; in his life he obeyed its 
requirements for us.’ By his death he delivered us from condemna- 
tion; but by the obedience of his life he acquired for us the title to 
eternal happiness. This distinction is recognized by both the Old and 
the New Schools of Protestant theology. It is clearly defined in the 
early confessions of Protestant faith. Edwards, representing the 


lgavra metpacuov. So Brown, Bengel, American Bible Union. No article is used; so it is 
every, not all, See Robinson, in verb. Win. xvii. 10. 


2 Or, if, with most New School theologians, we regard the obedience of Christ as only his 
fitness to die for us, the basis of merit, rather than merit itselt, the temptation, as its crisis, 
is of the same importance still, 


3 The Formule Concordie, 1576; Heidelberg Catechism, 1562; Formula Consensus, 1675, 
Jesus was bound to obey the moral law, but not in such a state of humiliation and temptation 
as he came into; not as a SERVANT. 
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New School, while he denies that the obedience of Christ con- 
stitutes, properly speaking, a part of the atonement, yet maintains 
that he rendered it “in order that the salvation of his disciples might 
be a reward of his obedience.” Prof. Park says: “Edwards taught 
that, while we are delivered from ruin on the ground, not of our 
Lord’s merits, but of his agonies, we are admitted to heaven not on 
the ground of his agonies, but of his merits.”' Edwards says broadly: 
“Tt is only the obedience of Christ that is properly his righteous- 
ness.” Fuller is in full accord with this sentiment.2 Thus the 
temptation, as forming the crisis of Christ’s history, as securing his 
obedience against all solicitations, may be regarded as that which 
opens heaven to us. It is, then, the reverse of the temptation by 
which we lost paradise; it is paradise regained. And Milton wrote 
not with the mere intuition of a poet, but with the sagacity of a 
theologian, when he gave it this prominent position.® 

3. The temptations of Jesus were a school in which he learned to 
sympathize more deeply with humanity in its trials. “We have not 
an high priest which cannot be touched with the feeling of our 
infirmities; but was in all points tempted like as we are.” If any 
one shall say that Jesus, from all eternity, possessed a perfect com- 
prehension of our infirmities, and hence could not learn more of them 
by such a trial, we reply that the same difficulty arises in reference 
to the statement that Jesus “emptied himself,” that he “increased in 
wisdom,” and that near the close of his life he knew not the date of 
the judgment day. The education of Jesus in sympathy is not more 
mysterious than his education in knowledge and wisdom. 

4, The experience gained in temptation enables Jesus to rightly 
assist those who are in similar circumstances of trial. “In that he 


1 It is one thing for a governor to pardon a criminal and set him free, and quite another 
to receive him, after pardon, into the household. It isone thing to deliver us from penalty, 
and another to bestow heaven upon us. 


2So is Hopkins. Later New School theologians dissent. 


$1. “The fixed meaning of righteousness, dxca:ocvvn, in the New Testament, is perfect eon- 
formity to the whole law. Romans vi. 13, 16; viii. 4; x. 4; Philippians iii. 6; Titus iii. 5; 
1 John ii. 29; yet Christ is said to be for us ‘the end of the law for righteousness,’ Romans x. 
4; and we are said to be made ‘the righteousness of God in him.’” 

2. See “ Romans v. 19, where Adam’s disobedience, which subjected us to guilt, is contrasted 
with the obedience of Christ, by which we are made righteous.” 

3. “ The necessity of the case. The position of Christ was that of second Adam. 1 Cor. 
xv. 22,45. He came to fulfil the law in our behalf. But the law demands obedience as the 
condition of life. Romans x. 5. Here the first Adam had failed.” Hodge, Outlines of 
Theology. 

Was Christ bound to obey for himself? Ifso, yet he might act for us. Adam acted for 
himself, and for us also. If Christ was bound to obey for himself, yet he voluntarily came 
under the bond, so that the obedience is meritorious. 
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himself hath suffered, being tempted, he is able to succor them that 
are tempted.” It woald seem, from this, that his temptations not 
only enlarged his sympathies, but also his intelligence of the human 
heart; and thus, by a twofold operation, contributed to his ability in 
succoring the tempted. A man who has never passed through much 
experience of temptation, or whose temptations have been peculiar 
and remote, is unable to aid the tempted; for, first, he is unsympa- 
thetic and intolerant; and, second, if he attempt to minister help, he 
is so ignorant of the want to which he would minister, as to be little 
able to render aid. A keen sympathy with the tempted, and an 
intimate knowledge of the struggle in which they are engaged, are 
necessary to his success. This twofold qualification of a Saviour, Jesus 
learned in the actual fires of temptation. 

5. The temptation is for our encouragement. a. If the tempter 
spared not Jesus, the Christian should not think it “strange when 
he falls into divers temptations;” “the servant is not above his 
Lord.” 6. The temptation of Jesus followed immediately after the 
delightful experiences connected with his baptism, when he saw heaven 
opened, when the dove descended, and when the Divine voice attested 
his mission; and we should therefore not be surprised or disheartened 
if, in our moments of sweetest communion with God, our most ecstatic 
experiences, Satan obtrude on the sacred occupations of our souls. 
c. In the temptation of Jesus it is demonstrated that even sore 
temptation is not necessarily sin; and much needless self-accusation. 
on the part of fearful disciples should be allayed by this consideration. 
d. The temptation of Jesus demonstrates our ability, through divine 
grace, to endure and overcome in our conflicts; for, if he was full of 
the Holy Spirit during the struggle, we also are made “ partakers of 
the divine nature,” and have the promise that the Holy Spirit shall 
be sent to those who ask. 

6. Augustine considers the temptation of Christ as our example. 
We may find it instructive in several particulars. a. There is nota 
word of wavering in his replies; his answer is always clear, prompt, 
strong, decisive. 6. Clrrysostom observes the mildness and humility 
of Jesus; like Michael, he would not bring a railing accusation. His 
demeanor was in this respect very different from that of Luther in 
the castle Wartburg. Milton, in his Paradise Regained, has too 
little regarded this characteristic of the Saviour’s defence. c. All 
writers observe that Jesus uses the Scriptures in his replies. This he 
does not merely to certify his obedience to the Divine will, which he 
knew without the aid of books, by intimate communion with the 
Divine Spirit; but as the guide of men who cannot know it except as 
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it is written. The Scriptures are the proper arms of the tempted 
soul. But let us not fancy that there is any magic in the mere 
citation of Scripture to put Satan to flight. It is the intelligence and 
the spirit of obedience with which we use them, that secures us the 
victory. Taking them as our guide in questions of right and wrong, he 
cannot confuse and deceive us into sins of ignorance; and quoting them 
with the determination to obey, we certify him that his effort is vain, 
and he leaves us. But if they are used as mere incantations against 
his spells, he may say, in the spirit of his angels at Ephesus: ‘ God 
I know, and his Word I know; but who are ye?” 


FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
NewARE, N. J. 


























DARWINISM. 


ARTICLE II. 
IV. Descent of Man. 


ARWIN’S “ Descent of Man” of 1871, is a prodigious advance on 
“Origin of Species” of 1860, but yet simply its logical outgrowth. 
Man is one of the many new and suddenly appearing types of life on 
the great life path, cut off trenchantly from all preceding known 
organisms. If new difficulties and improbabilities arise, and new 
helping hypotheses have to be introduced, in connecting man with 
the concatenated life-chain developed by natural selection from 
“one primordial form,” then by just so much is the whole chain, the 
primary hypothesis, weakened, rendered less probable. Let us 
examine the case. 

The forms among brutes which most resemble the human, are those 
of apes ; and of these that of the gorilla. That there are resemblances 
anatomically between the gorilla and man is doubtless true; but no 
less true is it, that the differences are so marked that no anatomist 
claims the gorilla to be the connecting link between the man and the 
brute. Huxley, in “ Man’s Place in Nature,” after tracing minutely 
the anatomical resemblances between the gorilla and man, usually 
concludes each particular thus: “There is no doubt whatsoever as to 
the marked difference in this particular between man and the gorilla;” 


so of vertebral column, dentition, foot (prehensile), pelvis; so also of 
(204) 
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the proportion of the spinal column to the arms, legs, hands, foot. 
As to the skull, Huxley terms the differences “ truly immense.’ 


In the gorilla the face, formed mostly of the massive jaw-bones, pre- 
dominates over the brain-case, in the man the proportions are reversed. 
In the man the occiput foramen is behind the centre of the base of the 
skull, giving the head the erect posture; in the gorilla it is in the 
posterior third of that base. In the man the skull is comparatively 
smooth, brow prominences project little; while in the gorilla, vast crests 
are developed from the skull, and the great brow-ridges overhang the 
cavernous orbits, like great pent-houses. 


In the comparative sizes of the brain cavity the contrast is still 
more marked. The capacities of the highest and lowest human skulls 
yet measured, are respectively one hundred and fourteen and sixty- 
two cubit inches; gorilla highest and lowest thirty-four and one-half 
and twenty-four cubit inches. The capacity of the brain-case of the 
man is about thrice that of the gorilla. Says Huxley, “It may be 
safely said that an average European child of four years old, has a 
brain twice as large as that of an adult gorilla.” And this compara- 
tive diversity of brain capacities is greatly enhanced when it is 
remembered that a “full grown gorilla is probably nearly twice as 
heavy as a Bosjes man, or as many a Kuropean woman.” This makes 
the brain of man (when the weight of body is counted) to that of the 
gorilla as six to one (about). 

Summing up his comparison of the gorilla and man, Huxley says: 


I find that those who endeavor to teach what Nature so clearly shows 
us in this matter, are liable to have their opinions misrepresented and 
their phraseology: garbled, until they seem to say that the structural 
differences between man and the highest apes are small and insignificant. 
Let me take this opportunity, then, of distinctly asserting, on the con- 
trary, that they are great and significant; that every bone of a gorilla 
bears marks by which it might be distinguished from the corresponding 
bone of a man; and that in the present creation, at any rate, no inter- 
mediate link bridges over the gap between Homo and Troglodytes. It 
would be no less wrong than absurd to deny the existence of this chasm. 


Some attempt to link man to the ape anatomically, by means of 
ancient human bones, and specially by the Engis skull, and the Nean- 
derthal skeleton. The Engis skull was found five feet under the 
surface, in undisturbed’ osseous breccia, with teeth of the rhinoceros, 
horse, hyena and bear, indicating great antiquity; the age of the 
Neanderthal bones is not indicated by their site, but are regarded 
ancient, These crania, some claim, help to grade down the chasm 
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between the man and the ape. But, says M. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, 
“Much greater differences exist between the different specimens of 
well characterized varieties of to-day, than between the fossil Engis 
cranium, and that of one of those varieties selected as a term of 
comparison.” And says Huxley: 


Its contours and measurements agree very well with those of some 
Australian skulls which I have examined. On the other hand, its 
measurements agree equally well with those of some European skulls. 
And, assuredly, there is.no mark of degradation about any part of its 
structure. It is, in fact, a fair average human skull, which might have 
belonged to a philosopher, or might have contained the thoughtless 
brains of a savage. 


And of the Neanderthal bones, Huxley says: 


Although the most pithecoid of human crania yet discovered, yet its 
large brain capacity would alone suggest that the pithecoid tendencies, 
indicated by this skull, did not extend deep into the organization; and 
this conclusion is borne out by the dimensions of the other bones of the 
skeleton, which show that the absolute height and relative proportions 
of the limbs were quite those of a European of middle stature. In no 
sense, then, can the Neanderthal bones be regarded as the remains of a 
human being, intermediate between man and the apes. In conclusion, 
I may say, that the fossil remains of man hitherto discovered, do not 
seem to me to take us appreciably nearer to that lower pithecoid form, 
by the modification of which he has probably become what he is. 


And the great naturalist, at his wit’s end to find the missing links— 
the go-between—to bridge the chasm from man to the ape, needful 
for the support of the Darwinian hypothesis, closes his book with the 
yet unanswered cry for help: 


Where, then, must we look for primeval man? Was the oldest homo 
sapiens pliocene or miocene, or yet more ancient? In still older strata 
do the fossilized bones of an ape more anthropoid, or of a man more 
pithecoid, than any yet known, await the researches of some unborn 
paleontologist? Time will show. But, in the meanwhile, if any form 
of the doctrine of progressive development is correct, we must extend by 
long epochs the most liberal estimate that has yet been made of the 
antiquity of man. 


Thus at present the vast chasm between the man and the brute 
stands unbridged ; nor have the discoveries of paleontology been able 
to bring the two appreciably nearer. 

To the new and unbridged beginning anatomical in man must be 
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added other new beginnings—language, law, social relations, govern- 
ance of reason, moral nature, power of progress intellectually, morally. 
Here Huxley confesses “the divergence of the human and simian 
stirps is immeasureable and practically infinite "—a wide chasm truly. 

1. Language.—Some claim articulate speech to be the “ grand dis- 
tinctive character” of man. Although some kinds of birds utter (by 
being taught) articulate sounds, yet this is not intelligent speech, 
and these imitation sounds have been taught them by man. In man, 
then, is the absolute beginning, among terrestrial creatures, of articu- 
late speech; with no bridging by transitional efforts at articulate 
speech, nor anatomical contrivances for speech to any previous brute 
form. There is a vast deal involved in this new beginning. 

2. Governance by reason.— Without denying wholly reason to 
brutes, yet this may be claimed: instinct governs the brute, instinct 
impelling from blind impulse in the organization, or from outward 
circumstances. On the other hand, in man reason is the governor, 
instinct the servant; here is voluntary conscious choosing among 
motives with intelligent thought of a purpose, as usual method of 
action. New, this, among terrestrial creatures. 

3. Aisthetics—Here is a new beginning, very marked, a new 
element in the terrestrial creature, appreciation and enjoyment of 
beauty—beauty of color, perspective, proportion, adaptation, move- 
ment, landscape, language, form, morals (I reject Darwin’s sexual 
selection proof of the esthetic in the brute). 

4, Law.—Social governance, by intelligent, freely-accepted, pro- 
mulgated law, is a new beginning. 

5. The moral idea—In man is the first recognition of right and 
wrong, duty, guilt. The dog slinking away with (apparent) marks 
of shame, has no idea of guilt; but simply fear of the displeasure of 
his master instinctively impels him to flee, flee the punishment he has 
been accustomed to find connected with his act. 

Darwin derives the moral sense from the “social instincts,” and 
thus: the social instincts lead the animal to take pleasure in the 
company of its fellows, have sympathy for and a wish to serve them; 
when the enduring, always present instinct (the social), from sudden 
impulse of a transient impulse (e. g., hunger), is overridden, on reflec- 
tion dissatisfaction is felt, as is felt in any unsatisfied instinct; when 
language came into use, expression would be given to public opinion. 
this would intensify the voice of the social instinct; then, also, habit 
would intensify that voice; finally, obedience to this instinct (the 


social) is felt to be obligatory. This is Darwin’s genesis of the 
moral idea. 
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The imperious word ought [he says] seems merely to imply the con- 
sciousness of the existence of a persistent instinct, either innate or partly 
acquired, serving him as a guide, though liable to be disobeyed. We 
hardly use the word ought in a metaphorical sense when we say hounds 
ought to hunt, pointers to point, and retrievers to retrieve their game. 
If they fail thus to act, they fail in their duty, and act wrongly. 


Let it be that the “ought” and the “ought not” have arisen as 
here claimed; very certain it is, analysis now reaches no such basis of 
such imperatives. Further; this theory, as every other utilitarian 
theory of the moral idea, misses that which is its essence—the 
absolute conception of rightness, wrongness, wholly separate from 
thought of welfare, either of individual or community ; indeed, so far 
as seen, in the face of that welfare the moral imperative issues its 
mandate and is obeyed approvingly. This idea of “oughtness” is 
an element in thought utterly diverse from “welfare,” it is utterly 
unique, stands alone in the categories of thought, and is infinitely 
more significant to the man than his conception, when he says it is 
the “duty” of his “hound to hunt, his pointer to point, or his 
retriever to retrieve its game.” 

6. Religion—This element, when fully developed, embraces the 
categories :—a Creator ; accountability to that Creator ; a future life; 
a future assize, rewards, and punishments. In the lowest savage 
people the religious sentiment scarcely rises above an indefinite dread 
of some supernatural power; perhaps no outward religious rites are 
used. “It is not much to say,” remarks Sir J. Lubbock, “ that the 
horrible dread of unknown evil hangs like a thick cloud over savage 
life, and embitters every pleasure.” So Darwin: “The belief in 
unseen or spiritual agencies seems to be almost universal with the 
less civilized races.” Here we have, doubtless, the religious senti- 
ment in its germ; something, then, the religious sentiment, univer- 
sally in man. A new beginning this—nodread of the supernatural, 
no thought of reward and punishment in an after life, no thirsting for 
a knowledge of and intercourse with God, in the ridged brain-case 
of the gorilla. 

President Chadbourne (“Instinct”) claims that the fact that young 
children so easily acquire the knowledge of God—abstraetly a difficult 
idea—is evidence of “some special adaptability” of the ideas relating 
to God, to the human mind. This “special adaptability,” he places 
in a religious “instinct” in man, helping man on by its conception 
and impulse towards the perfection of his being, the religious supply, 
as instinct in the brute, helps it to the perfection of its being, 
impelling towards the provided supply. 
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In the religious element we have an utterly new beginning in man, 
with no glimmerings of it in any previously known terrestrial creature. 


V. Other objections to Darwinism. 


We ought now to see living transition forms between species, etc. ; 
the vegetable and the animal forms ought to be a hodge-podge, 
instead of the well-defined species, etc., which we now find. 

If only “one primordial form” was created, with power of developing 
by natural selection into the human form, why now any low forms? 
Why not all human, or nearly so? 

A single individual possessing some favoring peculiarity, would, 
in the wild state, be very unlikely to produce a race with such pe- 
culiarity. When races or varieties are produced under domestication 
by breeders, not only is some one animal chosen most. marked with 
the desired peculiarity, but is carefully crossed with one most 
resembling it, and then from the progeny are chosen and crossed 
with each other those individuals most marked in the peculiar trait, 
and so on. But let the one peculiar favored individual in the 
wild state cross, as the Darwinian hypothesis necessitates, with the 
ordinary forms of the herd or flock, producing thus offspring less 
marked with the peculiarity than itself; these again cross with the 
common form, and so on; the tendency would not be to perpetuate, 
but utterly obliterate the peculiar characteristic of the original pe- 
culiarly marked individual. And this is just the result seen to-day, 
when any marked varieties, e. g., of horse, hog, pigeon, are thrust 
out into the wild state—they invariably revert to a uniform type, 
and that type, by the wondrous power of atavism, the type of the 
original stock. 

Some species there are, of very complex adaptations to their peculiar 
conditions of existence and modes of life; any one of these adaptations 
of instinct, organ, function missing, the species must have perished ; 
these adaptations must have all appeared coetaneously with each 
other and with the species; the individual of the species could not 
have waited during an “ indefinite period” for any one of these sine 
qua non adaptations to be developed. Take only two examples, the 
kangaroo and the honey-bee. In the honey-bee— 


There is an instinct for gathering honey, and, answering to it, 
an instrument just fitted for drawing it up from the nectaries of flowers. 
There is also a sack for holding it, and for producing certain changes 
in it. There is an instinct for storing this honey, and a substance 
secreted (by a peculiar function of the body) that can be molded into 
cells to hold it. There are instruments given for using the substance to 

0 
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the best possible advantage, and instincts to guide in the best use of both 
instruments and substance. Instinct comes in at the proper place to 
link all these agencies together. Leta single link be wanting, and all 
other parts of the chain are useless as a means of preserving the species. 
And complicated as this whole process is, it is only a part of the con- 
nected series of functional and instinctive adjustmentsabsolutely necessary 
to honey-bee life, as the species now exists 

In the case of the suckling of the kangaroo, as of other pouched 
animals, the young is removed, while very small and imperfectly formed, 
from the womb to the pouch, in which the teats are, and is there placed 
with its lips against one of the nipples. But the young animal, taken 
altogether, is not so large as the nipple, and is therefore incapable of 
sucking after the manner of common mammals. Here is a difficulty. 
How is it overcome? By an appropriate contrivance; the nipple, which 
in common mammals is not furnished with any muscle, is, in the kan- 
garoo, provided with a powerful extensory muscle, by which the mother 
can inject the milk into the mouth of her offspring. And again, in order 
to give attachment to this muscle, there is a bone which is not found in 
other animals. But another difficulty; in suckling, if the milk is in- 
jected into the mouth without any action of the young one’s own muscles, 
there is nothing from preventing the fluid from entering the wind-pipe, 
and producing suffocation. We find another contrivance; there is a 
funnel in the back part of the throat, by which the air-passage is com- 
pletely separated from the passage for nutriment, and the injected milk 
passes in a divided stream on each side of the larynx to the esophagus. 
And, as if to show that this apparatus is really formed with a view to 
the wants of the young one, the structure alters in the course of the 


animal’s growth, and the funnel, no longer needed, is modified and 
disappears. 


Break one of those links in this complex and wonderful chain and 
the kangaroo species perishes. Organs, functions, instincts, kangaroo, 
must have arisen coetaneously. A difficulty seemingly insurmoun- 
table here, to the hypothesis that the kangaroo—organs, functions, 
instincts—has arisen by the variable, minute, differentiating process of 
natural selection. The same difficulty there is in the case of the bee. 


VI. Review. 


We have found Darwinism to be one phase of the development 
hypothesis, a hypothesis very ancient and very protean. A hypo- 
thesis as protean as this cannot be much relied upon for permanency, 
in the phase it for the nonce presents us. 

Huxley’s “ expectation,” “living protoplasm has arisen from not 
living matter,” the earth then being in “conditions physical and 
chemical” we know nothing of, subverts the grand tenet of modern 
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scientists, viz., the uniformity of the operations of nature; a helping 
hypothesis this—indispensable to his “ expectation ””—the scientific 
world will not readily accept. Huxley, with (almost) the entire 
scientific world, declares against the rise in our day of life from 
non-living matter, spontaneous generation. 

A new species has never been observed to originate spontaneously, 
nor from selective breeding (and difficulties accumulate for this by 
natural selection in the wild state). The races produced by selective 
breeding, or otherwise, however they may differ in form, or color, or 
instinct, are always fertile inter se, and produce permanently fertile 
progeny; which is not the case with different species. This militates 
strongly against the hypothesis that species, genera, families, etc., 
have developed from pre-existing species, etc., simply by power of 
natural selection and survival of the fittest. 

We find in the rock record, early, the four great types of life, 
radiates, articulates, mollusks, vertebrates; we find flora and fauna 
of high organization and differentiation. The difficulty of reconciling 
this with Darwinism is so great, that in view of it Darwin, Huxley, 
and Spencer alike declare the natural selection hypothesis of devel- 
opment must be abandoned, unless helped by another hypothesis, of 
which we have not even a shadow of proof, viz., that the forms of life 
which we find in the earliest rocks are not the earliest terrestrial life, 
but between them and the first origin of life on our globe there inter- 


vened a period as immense as that between them and us. Says 
Darwin: 


If my theory be true, it is indisputable that before the lowest silurian 
stratum was deposited, long periods elapsed, as long as, or probably far 
longer than the whole interval from the silurian age to the present day ; 
and that during these vast, yet quite unknown periods of time, the world 
swarmed with living creatures. To the question, why we do not find 
records of these vast primordial periods, I can give no satisfactory 
answer. The case at present must remain inexplicable, and may truly 
be urged as a solid argument against my views. 


The two breaks and sudden rise of new forms of organisms at the 
dawn of the secondary formation and of the tertiary, present a diffi- 
culty to the natural selection hypothesis similar to that of the earliest 
forms of life found on our globe. And if we accept Agassiz’s state- 
ment, that “at the deposition of each particular member of all the 


formations,” new life, highly organized with well-defined species, 


genera, etc., suddenly springs into being, the difficulty just stated is 
continually repeating itself through the entire rock record. To 
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sustain Darwin’s primary hypothesis—all life developed by natural 
selection from one primordial form—we are necessitated to assume, at 
each of these new beginnings, a helping hypothesis similar to the one 
mentioned above, assumed by Darwin at the beginning of the first 
traces of life now found on our globe, viz.: preceding the new and 
well-defined organisms suddenly appearing at the dawn of the 
secondary formation, at the dawn also of the tertiary, and at the 
deposition of each particular member of all the formations of the 
entire rock record, there were forms of life innumerable out of which 
these suddenly-appearing forms of organisms arose, but of which we 
have no traces. The primary kypothesis in this vase will have to 
stand on a great many hypothetical legs. 

Again, inno part of the geologic record do we find trace of indi- 
viduals of a lower species by the slow process of natural selection 
being transmuted into a higher species; the intermediate links de- 
manded imperatively by the hypothesis of natural selection (if true), 
connecting by closely allied organism in a concatenated progress the 
lower and higher species of the organisms of the rock record are 
wanting, universally wanting. Darwin acknowledges this to be a 
great difficulty in the way of his hypothesis: “‘ Why, then (he says), 
is not every geological formation and every stratum full of such 
intermediate links? Geology assuredly does not reveal any such 
finely graduated organic chain; and this, perhaps, is the most obvious 
and gravest objection to my theory.” He is compelled here to call 
in a helping hypothesis for the rise of each new species along the 
entire geologic scale, viz., that which he calls to his aid at the first 
rise of life on our globe and at each great break in the geologic life- 
chain; the progenitors of these suddenly arising well-defined species 
linking them by nicely graduated and closely ailied forms to the pre- 
ceding widely divergent forms, which the rock record now only 
presents us with, existed, but are lost. This helping hypothesis we 
perhaps might have accepted, if it had been needed to bridge over 
only some few gaps; but that no species in the entire rock record is 
connected by closely allied intermediate forms with the divergent 
forms now only given us in the rocks, seems to put a decided veto 
on Darwin’s necessary helping hypothesis, that between all these 
widely divergent forms, intermediate closely allied forms existed, but 
in every case these connecting forms are lost. 

The development revealed in the rock record is a development 
wholly different from that assumed by the Darwinian hypothesis, viz., 
new and higher species springing from pre-existing individuals of 
nearly allied form of lower species. The advance in organisms 
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revealed in the rock record is something different in kind from this, 
ought to be called by another name—progression, not development. 
Geology declares that some types of life have been stationary 
throughout untold ages; that other types have suffered degradation ; 
that yet other types, higher than any previously existing, have 
suddenly sprung into being, broad lines of demarcation trenchantly 
cutting them off from all preceding types; these new types evincing 
an advance in the unfolding of an underlying idea, on which all pre- 
ceding forms of the great division to which the new organisms may 
belong, whether radiate or other, had been moving; but the new 
organisms are so diverse from anything previously seen, that it is 
impossible to believe that they arose directly by mere power of natural 
selection and survival of the fittest from any hitherto existing organ- 
isms the rock record givesus. “As yet,” says Spencer,’ “ we know 
nothing respecting the origin of these new types.” 
Says the same author: 


A comparison of ancient and modern members of those types which 
have existed from palaeozoic and mesozoic times down to the present day, 
shows that the total amount of change is not relatively great, and that 
it is not manifestly toward a higher organization. We have no visible 
evidence of superiority in the existing specimens of these ancient orders. 


Huxley, after giving samples of silurian protozoa and coelenterata 
as differentiated as those of the present day, so of palaeozoic, mol- 
lusca, carboniferous and chalk annuloza, and of vertebrata of the 
devonian, carboniferous, liassic—fish and reptiles—differing but little 
from those found at an immensely later date in the rock record, or, 
in some instances, from those now existing, says:? 


What, then, does an impartial survey of the positively ascertained 
truths of palaeontology testify in relation to the common doctrines of 
progressive modification, which suppose that modification to have taken 
place by a necessary progress from more to less embryonic forms, or from 
more to less generalized types, within the limits of the period repre- 
sented by the fossiliferous rocks? It gives those doctrines a decided 
negative ; for it either shows us no evidence of any such modification, or 
demonstrates it to have been very slight; and as to the nature of that 
modification, it yields no evidence whatsoever that the earlier members 
of any long continued group were more generalized in structure than 
the later ones. 


As we take a dispassionate survey of the ascertained facts of 
geology, the only basis for formulating, we must agree with Spencer: 
1 Biology, i. 325, 2 Lay Ser., 225. 
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The geological evidence at present attained is insufficient to prove 
the development hypothesis [by natural selection]. Further, there seems 
little probability of sufficient ever being obtained ; and if the question is 
eventually decided, it must be decided on other than geological data. 


Again, we have found that some species possess a large number of 
special organs, functions, instincts, which must have arisen coetane- 
ously with the species, or the species must have perished, e.g., in the 
honey-bee, kangaroo. And this is a very improbable thing, not 
credible, to have arisen from mere chance, product of “natural 
selection, and survival of the fittest.” 

All these difficulties, and the improbability just enumerated, occur 
when we attempt simply to connect the lower creatures genetically 
by the hypothesis of natural selection. When we attempt, as Darwin, 
by the same hypothesis, to connect man genetically with the brute, 
the difficulty is infinitely increased; a succession of great unbridged 
gaps separate him from all previous life. New beginnings are in this 
new creature, in anatomy, physiology, language, law, social relations, 
esthetics, governance by reason, improvability, moral nature, religious 
instinct. There is no known brute from which this unique creature, 
man, is claimed by even the most extreme Darwinist to have arisen 
by natural selection ; even the extremest, and a materialist, Biichner, 
speaks of the “ gap or interval between man and the animal which 
now-a-days certainly exists,” as of “yreat width” and “immense;” 
and, says his translator: ‘When the term ‘simian origin’ of man is 
employed, it is always to be understood in the Darwinian sense, as 
signifying derivation from an antediluvian, extinct and still unknown 
progenitor holding a middle place between the human and the simian 
types. A derivation of man from one of the existing anthropoid apes 
has, so far as I am aware, never been seriously maintained by any 
one.” Thus Darwinism which, in following the chain of brute life, 
has to call to its aid so many subsidiary hypotheses has, to connect 
man with previously-appearing terrestrial life as product of natural 
selection, got to call in yet another helping hypothesis, viz. (in the 
words of Biichner): “That a man-ape or ape-man, with an inter- 
mediate form between man and animal has existed, which certainly 
has not yet been found.” * 


Some years ago [says Professor Schlieden], one morning I entered, in 
the lunatic asylum, the room of a madman; I found him crouching down 
by the stove, watching with close attention a sauce-pan, the contents of 
which he was carefully stirring. At the noise of my entrance he turned 


1 Man in the Past, Present, and Future, 122. 
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round, and with a face of the greatest importance, whispered: ‘ Hush, 
hush! don’t disturb my little pigs—they will be ready directly.” Full 
of curiosity to know whither his diseased imagination had now led him, 
I approached nearer. ‘ You see,” said he with the mysterious expres- 
sion of an alchemist, ‘‘ Here I have black puddings, pig’s bones, and 
bristles, in the sauce-pan—everything that is necessary ; we only want 
the vital warmth, and the young pig will be ready made again.” 


This is hardly a caricature of certain specialists. “Organism,” says 
Oken, “is galvanism residing in a thoroughly homogeneous mass. 
..+, A galvanic pile pounded into atoms must become alive. In this 
manner nature brings forth organic bodies.” In connection with this 
sauce-pan man, with his ‘black puddings, pig’s bones, and bristles,” 
looking for his piggies to appear, declaring “‘ we have everything that 
is necessary, we only want the vital breath,” we may call to mind 
Professor Huxley and his “expectation ” that were he to go back far 
enough in the earth’s history, he would “ see living protoplasm arising 
from not living matter, matter “only wanting the vital breath.” 
And the entire Darwinian fabric—itself a hypothesis—propped up by 
unnumbered helping hypotheses (assumptions of which we have no 
whit of evidence), smacks a good deal of the “sauce-pan” animus; it 
is always, like him, looking for something yet “wanting.” This 
scientific men feel. Says Prof. Tyndall:' “In more senses than one 
Mr. Darwin has drawn heavily upon the scientific tolerance of his 
age.” And the French Academy of Sciences, in declining to elect 
Darwin as one of its members, gave as its reason that Darwin is not 
scientific—that ‘he has too far sacrificed reason to imagination to 
deserve a place in the first rank of scientists.” And when we call to 
mind the unnumbered hypotheses he is compelled to postulate to 
make his theory harmonize with well-established facts, we see ground 
for the charge of the French academy. “Science,” says Huxley, 
“must consist of precise knowledge ;” how very, very far is Darwin- 
ism from this! “The proper scientific mood is the indicative. Science 
tells us what has been, what is, and what will be.” But Mr. Darwin’s 
argument is a continuous conjugation of the potential mood. It rings 
the changes on “can have been,” “ might have been,” “ would have 
been,” “should have been,” until it leaps with a bound into “ must 
have been.” We are reminded, in fact, by Darwin’s method of 
deriving man from the ape by natural selection, of the famous story 
which Corporal Trim endeavored so ineffectually to recite to Uncle 
Toby. ‘There was a certain king of Bohemia, said Trim, but in 
whose reign, except his own, I am not able to inform your honor.” 


1 Fragments of Science, 154. 
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Uncle Toby was more accommodating than we are able to be from a 
scientific point of view. But we recommend the gracious permission 
he accorded to the Corporal as a most approprite motto for specula- 
tions of this kind. “Leave out the date entirely, Trim, said my 
Uncle Toby.” In almost similar language: “ There was a certain 
monkey,” says Mr. Darwin—of that he is quite sure, and he fre- 
quently reiterates the assurance—“ there was a certain monkey, but 
in what period or country, except his own, I am not able to inform 
my readers.” Probably, however, if hard pressed, he would again 
imitate Trim, and tell us it was about the time when geological 
“giants left off breeding.” Is this scientific? 

At the beginning of this investigation rejecting the query, Is 
Darwinism established science? as something not claimed by its most 
reliable supporters, our proposed query was, Is Darwinism probable, 
and thus worthy of our provisional acceptance? In this and my 
preceding article’ I have presented some of my reasons for now giving, 
on mere scientific grounds, our proposed query a reply in the negative. 

Scientists complain of the dogmatism of the theologian, complain 
that he draws heavily on the faith of men. Scientists are not wholly 
guiltless. ‘In more senses than one,” says Tyndall, “Mr. Darwin 
has drawn heavily upon the scientific tolerance of his age. He has 
drawn heavily on time in the development of species, and he has 
drawn -adventurously on matter in the theory of pangenesis.” 
Darwin draws heavily on our faith when he tells us that to render 
his hypothesis possible we must believe, without any evidence, there 
was a succession of worlds of terrestrial life, back of all that found in 
the rock record, as prolonged in duration as the world preserved to 
us in the entire now rock record ; so, also, when he calls us tobelieve, 
without any evidence, that all the new types of life now given us in the 
rock record were developed by natural selection from nearly allied 
forms now lost; he taxes our faith heavily when he calls upon us 
with large believing to bridge all the chasms necessary to make good 
his hypothesis from man back to the “first primordial form,” and 
with him jump in the dark backward from the hither brink of every 
new chasm, showing us not on what we are to light, and shout, as we 
jump chasm after chasm unnumbered, his favorite maxim, “ Natura 
non facit saltum!” Wefind some scientists doing this large believing 
and large jumping, crying back as they jump to laggard theologians, 
“We have no scientific facts which carry us over these chasms; but’ 
know this, if you do not jump with us, shouting, ‘Natura non facit 
saltum !’ you are very much behind the age—the age in which nobody 

1 BapTisT QUARTERLY, January, 1873. 
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but sumphs go anywhere in creed acceptance, unless they tread every 
footfall on established fact.” And they turn their backs in dis- 
gust upon the theological faith-sumphs, and go on doing their big 
jumping by aid of their big believing, gulping down all their big 
hypotheses and all the sine gua non helping hypotheses, shouting as 
they jump, “ W@ are the men of the age; we go only as far as we 
tread on facts; pity on the faith-sumphs!” 

Whether there is not some dogmatism here, may be a question. 
And whether credulity may, with most appearance of fitness, be 
charged to those who believe the “More” in the universe, than 
irrational immanent force in nature,’ may, perhaps, have chosen some 
other method, not yet discovered, to bridge over these “immense 
gaps,” than that of ‘natural selection,’ and choose for the present 
to refrain from adopting that hypothesis as their theory of nature, or 
to those who, accepting natural selection, with all its present uncer- 
tainty, as their theory of nature, leap these “immense gaps” by 
subsidizing innumerable auxiliary hypotheses, is a fair question. 

Professor Tyndall, speaking of the present phase of the evolution 
hypothesis, says :° 


What are the core and essence of this development hypothesis? Strip 
it naked, you stand face to face that not alone the more ignoble forms of 
animalcule or animal life, not alone the nobler forms of horse and lion, 
not alone the wonderful mechanism of the human body, but that the 
human mind itself—emotion, intellect, will, and all their phenomena— 
were once latent in a fiery cloud. Surely the mere statement of such 
a notion is more than a refutation. But the hypothesis, as held by many, 
would probably even assert, that at the present moment all our philoso- 
phy, all our poetry, all our science, and all our art—Plato, Shakespeare, 
Newton, Raphael—are potential in the fires of the sun; and that even 
the unsatisfied yearning in us to know our origin must have come to us 
across the ages which separate the unconscious primeval mist from the 
consciousness of to-day. Surely these notions, represent an absurdity 
too monstrous to be entertained by any sane mind. 


He declares that our entire now mode of conceiving of the rela- 
tions of matter and spirit, must change before we can accept the 
to-day phase of the evolution hypothesis—that phase Darwinism, 
with its Huxleyan (shall I say logical?) prolongation backward, the 
“expectation ” that all terrestrial organisms have arisen from “not . 
living matter.” 


1 Spencer's “ Inscrutable Cause,” Huxley's ‘Unknown and Unknowable,” Darwin's and 
Wallace's “ Creator.” 


2 Huxley, even Biichner. 3 Fragments, 159 
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VII. A Hypothesis Offered. 


Rejecting the to-day phase of the evolution hypothesis, are we 
compelled to give up wholly the doctrine of evolution, and fall back 
on the hitherto prevailing phase of the doctrine of creationism? By 
no means. When we reject Darwinism, as involving too many diffi- 
culties, we only reject as unreliable one phase of gn ever-varying 
Proteus—this is far from saying that there is no possible phase of 
that Proteus truth. 

The drift of modern thought is towards generalization—the 
unifying of phenomena under law, and towards evolution. This ten- 
dency is the result of large induction of facts, e. g., nebular hypothesis, 
progressive type (in thesum) of geological life, progress of humanity. 
Many of the best thinkers favor evolution, but the question is, What 
form of evolution has nature followed ? 

The following form of the evolution hypothesis is, to my mind, far 
less objectionable than Darwin’s, and just as scientific—more so, as it 
harmonizes better with facts—viz.: The Creator endowed the first 
organism or organisms with a life-force, which, after certain fixed 
periods of duration, and under certain fixed circumstances of con- 
dition (which he had arranged should be brought about by the evolution 
of the material universe), should give rise at once, per saltum, to new 
well-defined, perfect species, genera, etc.; this originally bestowed 
life-force was limited in its power to produce new forms, must in time 
become exhausted; this power to produce new species, genera, etc., 
has long since become exhausted; and the now suddenly arising new 
varieties, e. g., the Otter sheep, is simply the little ebbing ripple on 
the beach, faintly whispering of the mighty waves of the unmeasured 
ocean of divinely deposited original life-force in the terrestrial organic 
world, which once heaved and surged, and wrought all the wonders 
now revealed in the rock book. 

That part of this hypothesis which claims “rise at once to new, 
well defined, perfect species,” etc., may be thought by some to be in 
opposition to that maxim of some naturalists, “‘ Vatura non facit 
saltum”; and it is. But what of it? Scientific “maxims” are simply 
human conceptions of the methods of nature’s operations; if new 
facts appear, contravening the human, conception of nature’s methods, 
the maxim is to be rejected. In the evolution of species, etc., the 
geologic record gives us facts opposing the maxim, facts indicating 
her method of operation in the evolution of species, etc., has been 
per saltum. And the evolution of species must be made an exception 
to the maxim, “ Natura non,” etc., just as we make water and one or 
two other substances exceptions to the maxim, “Heat expands 
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bodies.” And just this Huxley and Owen do. Huxley condemns 
Darwin for hampering himself with the maxim, and speaks of the 
sudden rise of varieties as a well known exception to the rule, in- 
stancing the “Otter” sheep, and a suddenly arising Maltese human 
variety, six fingered and six toed, being, as he says, “a remarkable 
and well established instance, not only of a very distinct race being 
established per saltum, but of that race breeding ‘true’ at once, and 
showing no mixed forms, even when crossed with another breed.” * 
And Professor Owen, with respect to specific origination, says that 
“natural history teaches that the change would be sudden and con- 
siderable; it opposes the idea that species are transmitted by minute 
and slow degrees.” Natural history gives us some samples of “sudden 
and considerable change,” in the new transformations of insects. 
There is first the egg, then the larva, the pupa, the imago; the egg 
with little differentiation, without power of locomotion; the larva 
(of butterflies and moths), colored, and often hairy caterpillars, with 
great power of locomotion and voracious eaters; the pupa, “not 
badly resembling, in miniature, a child trussed up like a mummy in 
swaddling-clothes”—hence its name—becomes fixed to some secure 
place, is without power of locomotion, ceases (usually) to eat, remains 
in this state, according to the species, some only a few hours, others 
months, others one or more years; then, from this swathed mummy 
there suddenly springs forth the perfect insect—the butterfly, it may 
be, with its gaudy colors, its varied motions, its nectar tastes. 

And the evolution from the egg of the larva, pupa, imago, illus- 
trates that part of the hypothesis I have suggested, which says that 
the ‘originally bestowed life-force was limited in its power to produce 
new forms, must in time become exhausted,” and an epoch in terres- 
trial life arrive beyond which new species, genera, etc., cease to arise; 
the life-force originally deposited in the egg continues its evolution 
until the imago—the perfect insect—appears; it has now evolved the 
ultimate thought of the One who deposited the original life-force in 
the egg. It ceases evolution with the butterfly; there is not in the 
butterfly a struggling after the form, functions, instincts of the hum- 
ming-bird. As the egg, larva, pupa, were the definite fixed forms 
which the originally deposited life-force should assume in the evolution 
of the ultimate idea, the imago, so all these lower forms of creatures 
exhibited to us in the rock record, are the definite, fixed forms which 
the originally deposited life-force should assume in the evolution of the 
ultimate idea—the human form. And as there is no striving of the 
butterfly to become the humming-bird, but evolution is abruptly and 

1 Lay, Ser., 264, sq. 3. 
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definitely stopped, so evolution in the grand life-scale stops fixedly 
with man—there is nothing beyond. This of the egg, larva, etc., I 
present not as analogical, but merely as illustrative. 

My hypothesis bases evolution and the peculiar forms, functions, 
instincts, terrestrial life has assumed, not so much in outward circum- 
stances of condition, as in the internal original life-force working 
from within outwards, along a line fixed by the peculiar endowment 
of the primal germ or germs. 

I. The hypothesis now offered escapes some difficulties which Dar- 
winism can only surmount by subsidizing utterly gratuitous auxiliary 
hypotheses. ZL. g., this hypothesis has no need, 1, of a duration, of 
which there is no trace, of organic life beyond the Laurentian period 
as great as that from it to our day; this Darwin declares a sine qua 
non of his hypothesis. 2. Nor has it need of a closely allied series 
of forms, not now found, connecting the constantly suddenly arising 
new types of life with their considerably diverse homologues—which 
lack in the rock record, Darwin declares, affords “one of the gravest 
objections” to his theory. 

II. This hypothesis solves difficulties standing in the way of Dar- 
winism: ¢. g., it is quite consistent with this hypothesis, while 
difficult to explain by Darwinism, 1, that we find some forms per- 
sistent, with little or no variation throughout almost the entire 
geological record—the power of giving life to new forms was not 
imparted to this line. 2. That no species appears twice:in the rock 
record; if species were the mere happen of circumstances through 
natural selection, we might perhaps expect to see repetitions, but if 
evolution, as it has taken place in nature, is the progressive evolution 
of an idea of an overruling Intelligence, repetition is excluded; and 
just this accords with the facts. 3. That along some lines of life 
there is found degradation; the life-power given this line is fading 
out, has accomplished its purpose, and is passing away. 4. That 
the organs, ¢. g., the eye, should be found in every creature—even the 
lowest, in all its complications, perfect for its conditions of life—and 
that all its complex machinery should spring forth coetaneously, the 
only method by which it could serve its purpose; thus also of the 
complicated arrangements of organs, functions, instincts of some 
creatures, ¢. g., honey-bee, kangaroo; in all these cases Darwinism 
fails of explanation, and he says: “Ifit could be demonstrated that any 
complex organ existed, which could not possibly have been formed by 
numerous, successive, slight modifications, my theory would abso- 
lutely break down.” 5. That in some creatures we find forms of lite 
persistent which are harmful to them, e. g., the rattles of the snake, 
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the swelling of the cobra; also losses that have taken place, e. g., the 
prehensile foot in man, the covering of hair; those peculiarities in 
the serpents, harmful to the creatures themselves, are, in the idea of 
the Intelligence from whose thought they are evolved, means of pro- 
tection to other creatures—man included—the losses in the new 
creature, man, are whispers of his new sphere of life, and another 
endowment he should receive—the distinctive man-stuff, embracing 
reason in its unique human manifestations, amply compensating for 
his physical losses—but Darwinism permits neither of these expla- 
nations. 6. That the brain, with dormant powers largely beyond 
the man’s needs, also the nice organization of the hand, the ear for 
appreciation of musical sounds, the larynx for producing them, should 
be found in the most ancient type of man, and the most savage—but 
this is wholly at variance with Darwinism, (as noted by Wallace and 
Mivart), the first principle of which is, “all changes of form or 
structure, all increase in the size of an organ, or in its complexity, all 
greater specialization or physiological division of labor, can only be 
brought about, inasmuch as it is for the good of the being so modified” 
—but in the most ancient and in the lowest types of man we find 
absolutely unused power in brain, hand, ear, larynx. 7. That 
species are variable within, but not beyond, certain limits; that no 
new species, genera, etc., are now evolved; that the human form is 
not now evolved from the brute; that man does not evolve some 
creature higher than himself; the originally deposited life-force in 
the creature exhausts itself, and terminates in man; man is, anatomi- 
cally, the ultimate term of terrestrial creature evolution. 

And now creature evolution, anatomical, functional, instinctive, 
and terrestrial elemental evolution, physical, chemical, and vegeta- 
tive evolution, having all moved along harmoniously in the line of the 
primal idea of the originating, governing, guiding intelligence,’ the 
ultimate power in the universe, all things now ready, the pre-arranged 
physique, towards which all the past had been ever tending, and of 
which it had been ever prophesying, evolved, that Infinite mind and 
power breathed into the derivatively created human organism—made 
of the dust—the unite life distinctively constituting man—the self- 
conscious, thinking, reasoning, formulating, (therefore) speaking, 
moral, instinctively God-seeking, God-enjoying creature, man, breathed 
this distinctive life, in its entire compass (so far as it is distinctive), 
into the newly evolved physique, just as he “ breathed,” as Darwin 
claims, the distinctive lower brute life at the first “into one or more 
primordial forms ”; each was an utterly new beginning, a life distinct 


1 Dr. Carpenter's “ Mind in Universal Nature.” 
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in kind. We have in this hypothesis an explanation of all the new 
wondrous beginnings in man, so inexplicable to Darwinism—new 
beginnings anatomical, physiological, mental, linguistic, moral, re- 
ligious—also of aborted members in him and other creatures, such 
an enigma to direct creationism ; it also accords with man’s original 
sinless, complete nature, his then intimacy with God; and the “ new 
birth” is a to-day constantly occurring exhibition of the working of 
his same power outside immanent force in the creature. ' 

But, says the objector, this calling in of the Creator to complete 
your scheme, is unscientific; scientific evolution is evolution simply 
by the power of law. But I inquire: What are these “laws” in 
nature of which we speak, and declare to be able to do such great 
things? Says Dr. Carpenter :? 


To set up these laws as se/f-acting, and as either excluding or render- 
ing unnecessary the power which alone can give them effect, appears to 
me as arrogant as it is unphilosophical. To speak of any law as 
“regulating” or “governing” phenomena is only permissible: on the 
assumption that the law is the modus operandi of a governing power. 
The deep-seated instincts of humanity and the profoundest researches 
of philosophy alike point to mind as the one and only source of power. 
It is the prerogative of science to demonstrate the unity of the power 
operating through the ages. 


Law in nature, then, is simply the “human conception” of the 
modus operandi of an unseen power, that power the “ Infinite Mind.” 
Law, then, is not a power; it is simply the observed method of a 
power’s manifestation. And to object to the hypothesis offered, “ It 
forsakes evolution by law, and calls in the Creator,” is simply saying, 
“At a certain point the power hitherto manifesting itself in a given 
method, manifests itself in a new method,” which, certainly, is very 
far from being unscientific, if observed facts sustain the assertion ; 
only observed facts up to this point of a claimed new modus operandi, 


1 We cannot tell how many centuries or thousands of years the man-shaped creature of 
my hypothesis—the highest development of the brute in physique and reason—may have 
existed, before God put into a creature of this physique the distinctive human material— 
intellectual, linguistic, moral, and made a “helper corresponding to him, his counterpart.” 
-—(Heb.) This man-shaped creature may have, untold centuries before God made the 
“ Adam,” been fashioning his rough stone implements on the banks of the Ouse, Waveny, 
Somme, as the true man has since done in other parts of the world, who has degenerated 
from the unique, God-deposited human life, towards the original brute whose entire nature 
he possesses, and which nature has gained the master over and shrivelled the higher life, and 
again become predominant in him. (This has application to Bible chronology—if there is 
any Bible chronology—of Adam’s creation, and geological statement. But see my article, 
“ Antiquity of Man,” Baptist QUARTERLY, Oct., 1871.) 

2 Inaugural Address. 
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gave any ground for formulating of the unseen power’s method of 
operation, and enunciating our “laws.” And my hypothesis also 
abundantly vindicates Carpenter’s claimed “ prerogative of science,” 
viz., “the demonstrating the unity of the power operating through 
the ages.” The mind that brought in the new man-life into the earth, 
js the same unmistakably as was from the first breathing of the brute- 
life into matter, “ operating through the ages” persistently, uniformly, 
ever progressing towards the evolution of an organism fitted to contain, 
in all its unique, exalted functions this man-life, the crowning jewel 
of the most exquisite terrestrial casket. 

Again, we may, in our day, in seeking to escape the error of the 
past, be carrying this uniformity idea of the unseen Power’s modi 
operandi to the other extreme—be in error here. When we too 
hastily form our ideas of nature’s methods, and seek to make her facts 
harmonize with our conceptions, we fall into the risks of old, a priori 
scholasticism. ‘The arcana of the kingdom of nature are entered, 
as the arcana of the kingdom of grace,” says Bacon, “only in the 
spirit of a little child” —that we may know nature’s utterances, we are 
simply to listen to her voice. Dr. Carpenter, after giving the excep- 
tions of water and one or two other substances to the “Jaw,” “heat 
expands bodies,” speaks of these exceptions as “a most valuable lesson 
as to the allowance we ought to make for the unknown possibilities 
of nature,” and says: “Thus, from our study of the mode in which 
we arrive at those conceptions of the orderly sequence observable in 
the phenomena of nature which we call ‘laws,’ we are led to the 
conclusion that they are human conceptions subject to human falli- 
bility, and that they may or may not express the ideas of the great 
Author of nature;” 7. ¢., the power producing the phenomena in 
nature may act in a method not included in our “conception ” of its 
methods, as expressed in our formulated “law.” And this brings 
into the scientific method that suggested in my hypothesis, viz., as 
the Power in the universe giving rise to phenomena at the introduc- 
tion of terrestrial life gave rise to it by a force not previously immanent 
in matter, by a new method of operation, either by direct creation or 
by derivative creation, whose methods of operation we do not at 
present understand ; so also just this did that Power do when intro- 
ducing that entirely new, unique thing into our earth, man-life. “The 
region of theory,” says Tyndall, “both in science and theology, lies 
behind the world of the senses, but the verification of theory occurs 
in the sensible world. If the deductions from the theory be in 
accordance with the facts of observation, we accept the theory; if in 
opposition, the theory is given up.” I claim the “facts of observation ” 
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as to man’s rise are strongly against Darwinism, and much more 
in accordance with my theory. 

Adams and Leverrier, observing the facts connected with the per- 
turbations of Uranus, affirmed the existence of a power producing 
these hitherto ignored by astronomers. They fixed that ignored 
power’s locality. Galle turned his telescope on the indicated point, 
and saw the hitherto ignored producer of the perturbation, Neptune. 
We find perturbations in the evolution of nature, unaccounted for by 
any known force immanent in nature; one at the beginning of life on 
our globe, another at the introduction of the man-life. The legitimate 
inference is, some power not among the known forces immanent in 
nature exists. As the astronomer, outside of his mathematics, called 
to his aid in his search for the perturbation-causing Neptune, the 
telescope, the physicist in his search for the unknown perturbation- 
causing power along the scale of terrestrial life, may, perhaps, do well 
to call to his aid, outside the mere facts in nature physical, some 
auxiliary. There is a science.of God, the “ mind in universal nature,” 
devs hoyos, theology, as truly as there is a science of nature, the pro- 
duct of that mind. The former science is the grander, by as much 
as the fountain excels one of its numberless streams. The broadest 
philosophy includes both of these sciences in its reasoning and formu- 
lating; until this is done, the universe must ever remain the sphinx. 
To exclude from our thoughts the Universal Worker is more irrational 
than to close our eyes to his works about us. And just here, in 
pointing the physicist to the “Universal mind in nature,” a free 
intelligence, as the power which has produced the perturbations along 
the terrestrial life-scale, impossible to account for by the mere known 
immanent forces in nature, does the science of God, theology, offer 
aid to the science of his works. Theology, the science of God, tells 
the physicist of a Power outside of nature, able to create the observed 
perturbations, which he is utterly non-plussed (as he confesses) to 
account for by his science. Accepting this help from her sister 
science, natural science finds all things fall into harmony; just as 
astronomical science, aided by the science of the optician, looked for 
the ignored power, saw Neptune, and at the same instant saw the 
unaccounted for perturbations reduced to harmony. 

But to the physicist more than a mere harmonizing of physical 
phenomena, is involved in the due recognition of the science of God, 
theology. This science makes known to us a personal Being, our 
Creator, Sustainer, Father, Judge. Theology indicates it wisdom that 
man rise from God's works to God, give this person the glory due to 
him, ascribe the glory of his works to him, give him the place fitting 
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him in his thoughts, heart, volition. If there be such a personal 
Power thus related to man, we should expect that he would reveal 
himself somewhere distinctly to man in his works, rather than that 
he should obliterate (even to the seeker) all traces of himself. And 
are not the primal rise of life-vegetable, animal, on a globe emerging 
by evolution (by immanent force) out of molten lava, and the sudden 
unheralded (by closely allied transition forms), mentally, linguistically, 
morally, religiously, rise of a new God-recognizing, God-enjoying life, 
man, God’s image, one method this Creator, Father, may, fitly with 
his character and man’s nature—imperatively cause-demanding— 
have chosen to speak to his intelligent, reflective creature, of some- 
thing outside of mere immanent force in matter and creature life 
controlled in its aimless workings by the “‘ struggle of life and natural 
selection,” able (that outside force) to create perturbations, new | 
beginnings along the terrestrial life-scale, inexplicable by anything 
seen in that scale; a Power outside, higher than the originator of all 
creature life, God, our Father, “ who hath life in himself,” from whom 
we have proceeded, and to whom (keeping our right orbit) we tend? 
Where more fitly than in the two beginnings of life could the Source 
of Life have revealed himself? . 


VIII. Scientists and Theologians. 


Scientists assert that specialists are best able to judge in matters 
of their own department. This is true; true of the science of God, 
theology, as of the science of his works. And yet, how ready some 
men are to dogmatize in theological science, whose only fitness for it 
is, that they have studied men’s bones, flint implements, the tail- 
feathers of pigeons, or animal’s courtships! Carpenter gives such 
persons a merited rebuke: “ When [natural] science, passing beyond 
its own limits, assumes to take the place of theology [science of God], 
and sets up its own conception of the order of nature as a sufficient 
account of its cause, it is invading a province of thought to which it 
has no claim, and not unreasonably provokes the hostility of those 
who ought to be its friends.” All are ready to accept from the 
physicist well-established facts; but the accepting of his philosophy, 
theology, hypotheses and fancies must remain optional. 

Physicists complain of the “cant” of theologians. Scientists are 
not guiltless here; e¢. g., Tyndall calls the Mosaic cosmogony a 
“grand old story”; the Bible statement of man’s creation a “ grand 
old legend.” Says Huxley: “In the nineteenth century, as at the 
dawn of modern physical science, the cosmogony of the semi-barbarous 


Hebrews is the incubus of the philosopher and the opprobrium of the 
P 
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orthodox,” and speaks of “ breaking in pieces of the idols built of 
books” as one of the improvements of modern religion. So Herbert 
Spencer: “ Ask any tolerably informed man whether he accepts the 
cosmogony of the Indians, the Greeks, or the Hebrews, and he will 
regard the question as next to an insult.” Says Biichner: “As 
regards Christianity, or the Paulinism which is falsely called Chris- 
tianity, it stands by its dogmatic portion or contents in such striking 
and irreconcilable, nay, absolutely absurd contradiction with all the 
acquisitions and principles of modern science, that its future tragical 
fate can only be a question of time.” And Georges Pouchet, after 
saying there is nothing new anatomically in the human body, says, 
ex cathedra, “In order, therefore, to justify the admission of the 
existence of a new and essentially peculiar faculty in man, e. g., reli- 
giousness, at least a peculiar anatomical tissue for it would have to 
be specified.” 

Now all this, to the specialist in the science of God, is the merest 
cant—stirring his pity as deeply towards the specialist in the science 
of nature, as ever pity of the physicist was moved towards the 
theologian twaddling in physics. Mr. Darwin is to be honored for 
abstaining from the cant of natural science. 


IX. Not yet prepared to speak Dogmatically. 


Any hypothesis as to the method of the evolution of the life of our 
globe, must, in our present state of knowledge, be regarded simply 
tentative and provisional, and probably must ever remain so, 
undemonstrated by science—as evolution itself—as proof or disproof 
of creationism. 

Says Huxley: We cannot at present profitably discuss the “ com- 
mencement of life and the nature of the successive populations of our 
globe, which so many seem to think are already decided.” He thinks 
it may be well for the palaeontologist to “learn a little more carefully 
that scientific ars artiwm—the art of saying, ‘I don’t know.’’ 
Agassiz, in a letter during his recent (1872) scientific tour, decides, 
at present, “discussion of the origin of organized beings” is pre- 
mature. Speaking of the Islands of Galapagos, he says: 


They belong to our time, geologically speaking. Whence, then, do 
their inhabitants come, animals as well as piants? If descended from 
some other type, belonging to some neighboring island, then it does not 
require such unspeakably long periods for the transmutation of species 
as the modern advocates of transmutation claim; and the mystery of 
change, with such marked and characteristic differences between ex- 
isting species, is increased, and brought to a level with that of creation. 
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If they are autochthones, from what germs did they start into existence? 
I think that careful observers, in view of these facts, will have to ac- 


knowledge that our science is not yet ripe for a fair discussion of the 
origin of organized beings. 


While these “facts” accord better with my hypothesis than with 
Darwinism, yet modesty of utterance in our present state of knowledge 
ever becomes us. Let us not ex cathedra dogmatize till we know. 
Let us work and wait. Naturalist and theologian alike may rest 
assured, when guesses and prejudice and ignorance from nature and 
theology are finally dissipated, the genuine Florimell shall in her 
beauty stand forth, shaming gainsayers, acknowledged by all, wearing 
once more (as she alone ought) her “belt”; while the pseudo 
Florimell, by the “witch” imagination, built of frail “snow”— 
hypothesis—will “ vanish into naught.” (Faerie Queene) : 


Then did he set her by that snowy one, 

Like the true saint beside the image set, 

Of both their beauties to make paragon 

And trial, whether should the honor get. 

Straightway, so soon as both together met, 

Th’ enchanted damsel vanished into naught: 

Her snowy substance melted as with heat, 

Nor of that goodly hue remainéd aught 

But the empty girdle which about her waist was wrought. 


Where facts are wanting, why not all learn the ars artiwm of 
modestly saying, “I don’t know”? Then could the specialist in nature 
join with the specialist in the attributes and works and words in grace 
of the Author of Nature, in laying the harmonious, mutually illus- 
trating, unified fruits of their labors, culled by each in his own special 
department of research, upon the one altar, tribute of praise to the 
One Worker—the “ Mind universal in nature”—who is the Power 
underlying every law (making it what it is), the Originator of ter- 
restrial life and its method of evolution, the Sustainer and End of 
universal being—Gop. 


E. NIsBEt. 


RocuEsteEr, N. Y. 




















THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


YHE apostolic church was planted amid powerful and opposing 
influences. Its two greatest enemies were infidelity, under the 
name of philosophy, which flourished in the celebrated schools 
of the Greeks, and in all the learned and refined circles; and heresy, 
under the name of tradition, which held the Jewish mind in stern 
opposition to the divine origin and claims of Christianity. And 
during the lapse of eighteen centuries, this opposition has not 
diminished, though Greece has long since fallen from its greatness 
and glory, and the Jews are a dispersed and powerless people. 
Other nations have arisen, fruitful in foes to the church, who mainly 
have arrayed themselves against her, under these two banners. 

Formidable as infidelity is against religion, with all its forces of 
subtle and refined philosophy, it is evident that its hostility is far 
less dangerous and fatal than heresy which corrupts it. 

For tradition comes to the church as a friend, in the livery of the 
Christian religion; raises the standard of Jesus Christ; exults in 
the cross; and, unlike bold infidelity, battling openly outside, comes 
into the church with all its traditional dogmatisms in its train; 

_ multiplies its deceptions; palms off its impostures; sits down on it 
like an incubus of evil, smothering all that is divine and spiritual, 


and hatching out its various broods of false doctrines and ordinances, 
(228) 
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gathering them all, when assailed, under the murky, musty wings of 
antiquity! We propose to consider— 

1. What is an apostolic church? It is well known that some 
sects claim to be the church. The Church of England and of Rome 
both claim this supremacy. In regard to such a claim, it is the right 
and privilege of every one to examine the foundation of such an 
assumption in the light of the Scriptures and of history. 

It is generally granted by all candid Biblical scholars, that the 
word exxdyota, translated church, is properly used only in two senses 
in the New Testament, viz., the church universal, composed of all 
believers in every age, in heaven and on earth—‘the general 
assembly and church of the first-born, which are written in heaven ;” 
and also a visible church or company of Christians, associated for 
public and social worship, walking together in the doctrines and 
ordinances of the gospel of Jesus Christ. When we read, in the 
New Testament, of the churches in Asia, or of the church in Antioch 
or Ephesus; or, when Paul addresses letters to the church in Corinth, 
Phillippi or Rome, we understand the word “church,” in this last 
sense. Each church was an independent body. The church in 
Jerusalem had no ecclesiastical authority over the church in Corinth, 
or Antioch, or Ephesus. 

The authority we now see exercised, by ecclesiastical bodies, in 
Europe and in our own country, with popes, cardinals and bishops at 
their head, in whom supreme power is vested, did not then exist. 
The early history of apostolic churches contain no precedent of the 
kind; and it is only by an unwarrantable wresting of the Scriptures 
it is attempted. This unscriptural assumption of power, as history 
plainly shows, has been used for very different purposes than that 
for which Christ set up his kingdom on earth. The sad records of 
such a perversion are found, all along her history, in stains of criminal 
intrigue, relentless persecution and rivers of blood. 

But though all this is true and proven, there stili are those who 
claim the right to form an alliance between church and state, and 
call it, in the face of all Scriptural dissent and truthful protest, the 
church. Queen Victoria is the head of the Church of England, and 
Pius IX, of the Romish Church, with the extra claim of infallibility 
and supreme temporal power over all the nations of the earth. 

But, if we look into the records of the apostolic churches, we learn 
that an apostolic church, whether it existed in Jerusalem, Antioch 
or Rome, was simply a company of baptized believers in Christ, 
united in love and Christian fellowship, walking together in the 
doctrines and ordinances of the gospel. The officers of these 
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churches, whatever their name or character, laid no claim to 
supremacy. They were men and women, one in Christ Jesus, who 
had been regenerated by the Holy Spirit, who had repented of their 
sins, and who believed in Christ. Hence, according to the record, 
“a great number believed and turned to the Lord: a multitude of 
both Jews and Greeks believed,” “and the Lord added to the 
church daily such as should be saved.” To such churches Paul 
wrote, “ According to his mercy he saved us, by the washing of 
regeneration and the renewing of the Holy Ghost.” And such were 
said to be “built upon the foundation of Jesus Christ, in him fitly 
framed together, and growing up unto a holy temple in the Lord. 
They were built together for a habitation of God, through the Spirit.” 
Thus from the record of these churches, and from the letters 
addressed to them, we plainly see what an apostolic church was. 

2. It will confirm the view thus presented, and also increase our 
admiration of the wisdom and strength on which the apostolic 
church was founded, when we examine its relation to the truth. 
Christ is the foundation of the church. He is called “The Chief 
Corner-stone.” All the materials of its glorious superstructure, 
whether “ pillars,” as the apostles were called, or of less prominence 
in the divine building, have a vital, spiritual relation to him. They are 
those who have been cleansed by his blood, and baptized in his name. 

The relation of an apostolic church is, with the foundation, 
dotrinally and savingly; and with the superstructure, harmoniously 
and practically. 

The relation doctrinally, is the undoubted admission of the divinity 
of Christ. With authority Paul writes to the church in Corinth: 
“For other foundation can no man lay, than that is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ.” And to Timothy, under a deep solicitude for his own 
faithfulness as a minister, “ that thou mayest know how thou oughtest 
to behave thyself in the house of God, which is the church of the 
living God, the pillar and ground of the truth.” To which, with a 
grand master stroke of his inspired pen, he adds, “ And without 
controversy great is the mystery of godliness: God was manifest in 
the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached unto the 
Gentiles, believed on in the world, received up into glory.” An 
apostolic church held a vital relation to the truth of Christ’s 
divinity. They were all laid on that foundation. Hence, on such a 
rock their safety. The gates of hell could not prevail against them. 

Another great doctrinal truth is the atonement. An apostolic 
church has a vital relation to this doctrine. It is well known to 
every reader of church history, that wherever the Gospel has been 
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faithfully preached, the divinity and the atonement of Christ have 
provoked the bitterest scorn and the fiercest opposition. And in the 
contest, the cross has wore its grandest victories. To the inquiry, 
sincere, or sceptical, why was God manifest in the flesh ?—the cross 
replies, “That he might be a merciful and faithful high priest in 
things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for the sins of the 
people.” Paul charges the elders of the church in Ephesus “to feed 
the church of God, which he hath purchased with his own blood.” 

How intimate, vital, wonderful is the relation of an apostolic 
church to this fundamental truth or doctrine—the atonement. 

In close and vital connection with the doctrine of the atonement, 
is the doctrine of faith. To every one who sought admission to an 
apostolic church, was the invariable challenge, “ Believest thou in 
the Lord Jesus Christ?” Hence the record, “a multitude of both 
Jews and Greeks believed.” It was the soul’s hearty assent to his 
divine Messiahship and reliance on his atoning merits for salvation. 
It was the oath of its allegiance. 

Apostolic churches were formed where the fiercest Jewish opposi- 
tion prevailed, and where the corruption, scorn of idolized heathenism ~ 
abounded in splendid courts and temples, yet faith in Christ crucified, 
was the battle cry from Jerusalem to Rome. Temple, synagogue, 
street and forum echoed it. It rose above the rattle of Roman chains 
and the clang of iron prison-doors. It challenged sceptred greatness 
and power, and passed the guarded thresholds of kingly palaces. It 
saluted Roman legions, and flung out its banner where the brazen 
eagles of proud emperors led mighty hosts in grand battle array. 
Its fearless and aggressive march from city to city, from nation to 
nation, was attended with wonderful results. Above the flame of 
every fiery persecution, rose the glory of the cross. The venerated 
temple in Jerusalem and the splendid temples of Ephesus and Corinth 
were deserted, and churches of Christ were formed of those who 
blindly and with indecent rites once worshipped within their walls, re- 
splendent with gold and decorated with the highest achievements of art. 

3. While thus an apostolic church rested on Christ doctrinally, in 
relation to its inner life, there was an outward, visible development, 
of a practical character, and harmonious with its fundamental doc- 
trines. Hence arose what is called the “ great commission,” and the 
ordinances. The Divine mandate is, “Go ye therefore and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost; teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you.” 

The ordinances attendant on the commission are as divine and 
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imperative as the commission. One can no more be changed or 
abrogated than the other. As long as the commission is in force, so 
long will the ordinances be in force. 

As the divinity and atonement of Christ are fundamental doctrines 
of an apostolic church, and “Go ye therefore and teach all nations” 
a positive command it is bound to carry out, so is a perfect obedience 
to the ordinances imperative and binding. They are a part of the 
superstructive, and stand or fall together. They are also in harmony 
with the fundamental doctrines. Both speak one language. The 
ordinances in the plan of salvation, become the interpreters of the 
doctrines. The forms and elements they use are lucid and plain 
expositions of mysterious and sublime truths. They make them 
intelligible to the humblest order of mind. A child’s faith can 
grasp them. 

Paul in his letter to the Church in Rome, says: 


Know ye not that so many of us as were baptized into Jesus Christ, 
were baptized into his death? Therefore we are buried with him by bap- 
tism into death; that like as Christ. was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, even so we also should walk in newness of life. For 
if we have been planted together in the likeness o* his death, we shall be 
also in the likeness of his resurrection. 


To change or annul, therefore, the divine ordinances of the church, 
is to hide or blot out the doctrines they illustrate or symbolize. Ob- 
served in apostolic simplicity, they harmonize with the truth, and 
impressively enforce it. 

The two ordinances commanded to be ooserved by apostolic 
churches, are baptism and the Lord’s Supper. From the Acts of the 
apostles, and from letters to these churches, we find the evidence that 
believers in Christ were the proper subjects of baptism, and none 
others. That this rite was administered by the total immersion of 
the body in water, and preceded admission to the Lord’s Supper. 

This Scriptural position, as a Baptist denomination, we have always 
maintained, with unwavering consciousness that it is a foundation 
of truth. Taking the New Testament as our authority and guide, 
we honestly and firmly hold those ordinances as we believe they were 
held and practiced by Christ and his apostles. Hence our honest 
claim to be in our church organization, rites and order apostolic. 

4, There are olyections to our position. One is, that it provokes the 
charge of exclusiveness and wliberality. But we honestly ask, was 
there ever a stand taken for truth and righteousness, in any period 
of the church’s history, that did not provoke this charge? Does 
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not truth everywhere stand out by itself, like an orb of light, distinct 
and uncompromising? Shall it be shorn of its divine glory, that it 
may harmonize with the noxious fogs of ignorance and the darkness 
of error that surround it, to save itself from the charge of singularity 
or bigotry? It must be itse/f. It must maintain its divine and 
holy character. 

Truth is honorably, and from necessity, sensitive. It can permit 
nothing to dim its glory. It will not allow that hoary pretender, 
Tradition, clad in the imposing robes of ecclesiastical dignity, his 
train borne by popes and bishops, his sceptre gilded with the power 
of senates, his crown jeweled by earthly monarchs, with wealth and 
learning supporting his pretensions, to put a single mote of error on 
its fair and radiant brow. Like beauty, truth, when unadorned, is 
adorned the most. To attempt its adornment is an insult to its divine 
perfection. To take away a single ray of glory, or to veil a single 
charm, wounds its immaculate honor and divinity. 

Such a position excites persecution. Weknowit. From necessity 
we have been intimate with this great enemy to truth. Our history 
is written with the blood of martyrs. Its first page is a crimson one. 
The gory head of the first Baptist graced a tyrant’s charger, as the 
price and penalty of faithfulness to truth. And that glorious head, 
which this forerunner laid beneath the baptismal waves of Jordan, on 
which the glory of the opening heavens shone, was lifted to the bloody 
cross, crowned with thorns, planted by the hand of relentless perse- 
cution. Persecution! Yes. We have testified our love to Christ 
and his church in seas of blood. Ina light that cannot be hid, we 
have reflected it far and wide in the flames it has kindled. It burnt 
John Rogers; it imprisoned John Bunyan; it whipped Obadiah 
Holmes; it banished Roger Williams. We will not boast, but we 
can say, in truthfulness and honest pride, we were persecuted for 
truth’s sake. The ground of our offence, as of our faith, was the 
Bible. Let the most careful historian examine our whole denomina- 
tional history, and he will not find a single record of persecuting 
others for their religious belief. Our standard has always been an 
open Bible; and our fearless, honorable challenge to hoar heathenism 
with its juggernaut, to Papacy with its relics and inquisition horrors, 
to formalism with its imposing ceremonies and secular aggrandize- 
ment, is the Bible! We say to the world, Papal, Infidel, Gentile, 
Jewish, Mohammedan, with this book we meet you; and if victory shall 
be ours, it is by the Word of God, and through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

In all our bannered host—from the mother with her child at her 
knee, the Sabbath-school teacher with his class, to the ablest preacher 
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of the gospel and the profoundest instructor in theology—not an 
individual dare occupy any other ground. Loyalty to Christ and to 
the truth ingrains the material of our entire history, and has given 
us the prosperity and character in which we now stand before the world. 

But we have many counsellors as well as opposers. Weare advised 
to relax from the firmness of our position and principles, because it 
would do no hurt. Allowing all the sincerity claimed in the advice 
given, and the widest charity for the motive which prompts it, we 
cannot admit the principle. History warns us of its falsity. Down 
the centuries comes the warning voice of the chiefest of the apostles, 
“Beware!” And the corruption and overthrow of the churches he 
warned re-echo it with startling emphasis. 

In the erection of a building or ship, is it ever true that the intro- 
duction of unsound material is no injury, especially if it contains in 
its own defection the power of extending decay through the whole 
mass? History furnishes us with abundant evidence that the corrup- 
tion of Christian churches and fatal lapses from the faith were brought 
about in this very manner. 

“Tt can do no hurt,” says some apologist, “to bow to an image, to 
adore the wafer, to anoint the dying, to confess to a priest, to pray to 
the Virgin, to sprinkle an infant.” No hurt! Behold the sad results 
of these errors in the world. How many thousands they blind to the 
truth, and shut out of heaven. Is it no injury to place tradition above 
the Scriptures, to destroy the spirituality and vital godliness of 
evangelical religion, to substitute forms for faith, penance for 
penitence, works of the law for the doctrines of grace? 

We need not go back to antiquity for warning. There was a time 
when evangelical religion was almost extinct in New England. And 
what was the cause? We quote from history: 


In Massachusetts colony no man could become a voter, or was eligible 
to office, who was not a member of a Congregational church. Hence 
arose a strong desire on the part of many of the children of the first 
settlers, men not themselves professing personal piety, to become mem- 
bers. To accommodate them, an act was passed in 1663 which recog- 
nized all persons spinkled in infancy as members of the church, and their 
children as entitled to baptism, even when the parents, making no pro- 
fession of personal faith, were not admitted to the communion. A few 
years later another step invariably followed, and such persons were 
invited to the table of the Lord, because they were already church- 
members. 


Thus unregenerate persons became members of the church in vast 
numbers, The natural consequence was a great falling away in 
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experimental religion, and the origin of the Unitarian sect. We 
refer our readers to a book entitled “The Great Awakening,” in 
which the labors of Jonathan Edwards are narrated, whom God raised 
up to meet the destructive apostacy from the faith that swept like a 
flood over all New England. If infant baptism was now observed 
generally as it was then, even unsupported by legal enactments, the 
same sad results would follow. But by positive rejection in some 
churches, and the almost total neglect of it in many others, it is fast 
waning to extinction; and the friends of experimental religion have 
much reason for gratitude that this error has so far declined, and will 
soon be buried in the rubbish of traditional errors, whose paternity 
the Roman Catholic Church claims. Let them have all the glory. 
Neither Peter or Paul wish to father it on any of the churches they 
founded. Our opposition to it is an honest and Scriptural one; and 
no one ought to blame us for rejecting an error which, in spite of 
every possible support, is surely dying on the hands of its professed 
friends. With commendable candor and manly charity, Dr. Bush- 
nell honorably acquits us when he says, “There is little reason to 
wonder that the Baptists should reject infant baptism when we hold 
it ourselves only as a dead tradition.” We dare not uphold and 
spread an error so unscriptural and injurious to vital religion, If 
others do it, on them rests the solemn responsibility. 

Here we take our stand. It is the honorable position, we think, of 
truth and duty. And if we must defend ourselves against the unrea- 
sonable and unjust charge of bigotry, we frankly say to all who 
assault us, Drive us, if you choose, into the closest exclusiveness ; but 
however narrow the enclosure, God and truth are with us. Yea, 
pressed even into the pass of that Thermopyle which always divides 
truth from error, we can, if need be, like the immortal examples in 
our history, die for Christ and for the truth. Though it may seema 
small matter to contend for, it is with us a great principle underlying 
the foundation of an apostolic church of Christ. As one has eloquently 
spoken of liberty: “‘ When liberty is at stake, we cannot be too scru- 
pulous; we must parley upon a hair, for that hair may be a fibre of 
eternal right upon which clings the destiny of millions.” So we stand 
for a single hair of truth, and consider it more noble and important 
in the great issues of truth at stake to cling to that single hair, than 
to a cable of error and twisted inconsistencies, even though it run 
back into the darkness of antiquity, and is dignified by the sanctions 
of popes and bishops without number. It is strong enough for us if 
it came from heaven. It has dignity and authority enough in the 
single example of Christ. Every sense of right, every pulse of love 
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to God, to man, to a world lying in wickedness, groaning to be 
delivered, compels us to stand before God, angels, and men the 
uncompromising defenders of truth, the open and avowed opposers of 
error, however high its pretensions, however numerous and powerful 
its supporters. For we believe the day is coming when truth will 
prevail—when the Bible will no more be wrested to support false 
doctrines and unscriptural ordinances, which now claim unblushingly 
their paternity from it, under the banner of the cross. We know not 
what sufferings may precede that day—perhaps a deeper baptism of 
fire and blood awaits us than any which our past history contains. 
But, glorious era, the day will come when Truth, in the strength of 
her divine rights, radiant in the robes of her own celestial beauty, 
and divested of all that false ornament with which the pride and the 
ignorance of her enemies have disguised her, will stand before an 
admiring world in more than angelic loveliness. Nations will hasten 
to do her homage. The earth will rejoice, the heavens be ylad, 
righteousness will go before her, peace will follow her onward march; 
victory, universal and eternal, will crown her heavenly mission. We 
see it, and rejoice. We hail the coming glory of the apostolic 
millennial church! 
S. W. Frevp. 


ProvipEnce, R. I. 
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LITERATURE AND LANGUAGE OF THE HEBREWS. 


A Translation.1 


| we view comprehensively the development of the Hebrew mind, 
we are struck with that lofty character of absolute perfection, 
which entitles its works to be viewed as classic, in the same sense as 
the productions of Greece, of Rome, and of the Latin peoples. Alone, 
among all the peoples of the Hast, Israel has had the privilege of 
writing for the whole world. An admirable poesy, certainly, is that 
of the Vedas, and yet this collection of the first hymns of the race 
to which we belong, will never supplant, in the expression of our 
religious feelings, the Psalms—works of a race so different from ours. 
The other literature of the East can be read and appreciated only 
by the learned; the Hebrew literature is the Bible, the book by 
distinction universally read: millions of men, spread over the entire 
world, know no other poesy. In this wonderful destiny it is necessary, 
doubtless, to allow for the religious revolutions which, especially 
since the sixteenth century, have caused the Hebrew books to be 
viewed as the source of all revelation; but it may be affirmed that 
if these books had not contained something profoundly universal 
they would never have arrived at this fortune. Israel had, like 

1This version of 34, chap. 1, book II, of Renan’s “ Histoire Générale Des Langues Sém- 
jtiques,” is presented as an interesting and suggestive passage, in its linguistic positions, and in 


its literary appreciation of the Scriptures. It is also measurably free from the views of ra, 
tionalistic criticism held by the author.—TRANSLATOR. 
(237) 
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Greece, the gift of evolving perfectly its idea, of expressing it in a fit 
and finished setting; symmetry, propriety, taste, were in the East 
the exclusive privilege of the Hebrew people, and thereby it suc- 
ceeded in giving to thought and sentiments a general form acceptable 
to the whole human race. 

Although the intellectual development of the Jews presents a 
character of considerably advanced reflection, we must guard against 
seeking in it anything scholastic or grammatical. Before the cap- 
tivity there is found nothing among the Jews which resembles a 
school, or an organized system of instruction.’ Rhetoric, or, in other 
terms, reflection upon style, the germ of which appears among the 
Arabs in the most spontaneous epochs of their genius, does not reveal * 
itself among the Jews before their contact with the Greeks, and, as 
to grammar, they had not the idea of it until the tenth century of 
our era, when they followed the example of the Arabs. Their beau- 
tiful language bears no trace of the influence of rules. In view of 
works so imposing by their volume, their minute accuracy, and their 
profound method, as the Critical Grammar of Ewald, or the System 
of Gesenius, it might be believed that we were dealing with an idiom 
subjected in its smallest details to inflexible laws. Nothing, however, 
would be less true to the facts. Generally the most prolix grammars 
are those of languages which have had the least of grammatical 
cultivation; for then the anomalies smother the rules. In Hebrew, 
as in the majority of languages which have not undergone artificial 
reform, there is a multitude of apparently illogical constructions, and 
changes of style, numberless unfinished and interrupted sentences. 
It would be equally superficial to view these anomalies as errors, 
since no Hebrew thought of seeing in them transgressions of rules 
which did not exist, and of seeking rigorous laws, where there was 
only instinctive choice. The truth is that these irregularities which 
the grammarians undertake to explain by anacolutha, ellipses of 
preposition, etc., are the inadvertences, or, rather, the liberties of a 
language which knows but a single rule—to express with animation, 
by means of its natural mechanisms, what it wishes to express. 

In the matter of orthography, for example, it may be said that the 
Hebrews never arrived at perfect regulation, and ordinarily seek only to 
represent the sound by the most approximate sign. Hence numerous 

1 Should not this statement be somewhat abated in view of Samuel’s presidency over the 
“sons of the prophets” in collegiate assembly and pursuits? It is true some have supposed 
that the monastic and devotional element predominated in these schools; others, howeve , 
have regarded as a principal aim the imparting of instruction in the law, in the art of sacred 


poesy, and in those functions of the annalist which the Hebrew prophets so largely 
discharged.—Tr. 
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commutations of equivalent letters: j90=2¥=|2¥.j2v=720, 42=22, 
}21=ppt: frequent varieties in the transcription of geographical 
names: Ti7'v=i7¥=iows the employment, more or less frequent, of the 
quiescent letters, according to the option of the writer; the abundance 
of the forms of the pronominal affix for the same person, !=""; etc. 
It is important to observe, also, that the more ancient and primitive 
a language is, the less it has of orthography; for, possessing its roots 
in itself, it comes, so to speak, face to face with the articulation which 
it is desired to express, without having to take account of any 
anterior plan of etymology. Orthography becomes one of the 
most complicated parts of grammar only in the case of idioms 
‘ which, like the Romance languages, are merely decompositions of 
more ancient languages, and do not contain in themselves the law of 
their processes. 

The same spirit of independence presides over the syntax and the 
general construction of the ancient Hebrew. The most correct 
authors seem to have little concern that their sentence should conform 
to a perfect and determinate model. There results in their style a 
quite childish simplicity, and a thousand devices of speech which 
would be effaced in a more complete periodic structure. We might 
adduce, for example, all the constructions which are called pregnant.’ 
Thus, when we read in the second chapter of Genesis (verse 21) : 
MHA Wa 30%. God closed flesh in tts place, our scrupulous tongue 
is not entirely satisfied; and yet how much less expressive is this 
true: God closed the empty place by putting flesh there! In like 
manner: They have profaned to earth thy sanctuary (Psalm lxxiv. 7), 
is much more lively, but less logical than: They have profaned thy 
sanctuary by casting it down to earth. All languages offer examples 
of such constructions; but I doubt if any present so frequent and 
marked ones as the Hebrew. 

The same must be said of those numerous suspended and interrupted 
sentences, and those doubled by the incorporation of a different turn of 
expression; real negligences, which, without impairing clearness, add 
to naturalness. In this passage, for example, 118 orbs H-yaN 
(1 Samuel x. 9); God changed for him another heart; there are, so 
to speak, two constructions superposed: 


1. 139 onads Joo 
2. 28 29 o7i>ox 19-70. 


The author commenced his sentence after the first type, and 
finished it after the second. Another example (Psalm xiii. 2): How 


1 See Gesenius, Lehrg. der hebr. Spr., 3 222 6. 
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long, Jehovah, wilt thou forget me forever ?* Here, also, there are two 
phrases pressing upon each other: 

1. How long Eevee wilt thou forget ad 

2. Jehovah, wilt thou forget me } forever. 

The general characteristics of the Hebrew language are eminently 
those of the Semitic family, of which it is the most perfect type, in 
this sense, that it has preserved for us traits of primitive physiognomy 
which time has effaced in the cognate idioms. Thus, the monosyllabic 
and biliteral roots are more recognizable than anywhere else; the 
plan of the words appears more plainly, and many of the grammatical 
processes which, in the other dialects, have gained a considerable 
extension, here appear only in germ.” The word 7», for instance, 
which, from interrogative has become negative in Syriac and in 
Arabic, occurs regularly in Hebrew with the first sense, and seems 
sometimes to approach the second by insensible shades. Many 
elliptical and defective phrases in the neighboring tongues are found 
in Hebrew complete. Finally, the significations of words are here, 
in general, less advanced; that is, they have traversed less distance 
from the primitive signification, Thus, in Hebrew, signifies to 
unbind; in Aramean, 8% has passed to the sense of to dwell by a 
whole series of intermediate shades: 1, To unbind; 2, to unbind, in 
the evening, the pack of beasts of burden, when a halt is made on the 
journey; 3, to stop in an inn, diversari, Cf. Bodlvats, xatadiw, xatddopa; 
4, to sojourn, dwell. It is true that in other aspects the Hebrew 
seems richer in forms, and more cultivated than the Aramzan; but 
that is an effect of the coarseness of this latter tongue. Spoken by a 
people less ingenious, the Aramean advanced farther than the 
Hebrew, without at the same time perfecting itself. The mechanism 
of the compound tenses, the addition of the emphatic ending, the 
composition of the particles, the pleonastic expressions which 
characterize the Chaldzan and the Syriac, are evidently the indices 
of a longer development which the heaviness of the national mind 
has hindered from becoming a progress. 

Hebraists have asked themselves if the Hebrew were a rich or poor 
tongue, and have answered differently, giving on each side respectable 
proofs in favor of their opinions. All languages, in fact, are rich in 
the order of ideas which is familiar to them; only that order of ideas 


1 The last word of this verse is ordinarily explained in the sense of prorsus; but there is 
no reason to depart here from the constant signification of the word M¥). 

[This rejection, by Renan, of the meaning “ altogether,’ “wholly,” for M¥J in favor of 
forever,” and his view of the blended structure of the verse, may be pronounced the opinion 
of the best scholars, including De Wette, Hupfeld, Perowne, Conant.—TR. ] 

2 Gesenius, Gesch. der hebr. Spr. 3 16. 
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is more or less extended or limited. The Hebrew, in spite of the 
small number of its monuments remaining to us, may seem, in some 
respects, a language of great richness. It possesses, for natural and 
religious things, an ample stock of synonyms, which offer the poet 
inexhaustible resources for parallelism. It suffices to cite that alpha- 
betic Psalm (Psalm cxix), divided into twenty-two octaves, or one 
hundred and sixty-six verses, of which each, without a single exception, 
contains an ever diversified expression of the law of God. Fourteen 
synonyms have been counted for expressing trust in God ; nine to 
express the pardon of sins ; twenty-five for the observance of the law.) 
The simple sentiments of the soul, as to rejoice, to be troubled, to 
hope, to hate, to love, to fear, etc., may also be rendered in a multitude 
of ways, for the most part very delicate. Finally, the names expressing 
natural objects and phenomena, present, among the Hebrews, a great 
wealth of shades. The ox may be called 428. 39%, Viv, 1p3. The lion 
numbers seven or eight synonyms following the different ages: "7%, 
and m8, °27 and 8°37. 9, Snw, 132, 73, these two last for the lion’s 
whelps. As a third instance, there is no kind of rain which is not 
designated by a particular name: 10 designates rain in general, that 
to which no other idea is attached than the wetting of the earth; 3 
designates the continuous rains of the season; 7), and perhaps 7}), 
the early rains which, in Palestine, fall in October; 0°2°3), the fine 
rains, in which the drops are multitudinous; 0°) yv. passing showers ; 
dw and "1? heavy and sudden rains ; ‘332 inundation, the deluge ; 
‘bv, dew or mist; wipdn, the evening rain which falls regularly in 
spring.” Nations generally have many words for that which interests 
them most. It is natural that men leading a pastoral or agricultural 
life, living familiarly with nature and animals, should have seized and 
sought to express by language, shades which escape us, because they 
are indifferent to us. 

These examples suffice to prove that, in the circle of ideas in which 
the mind of the Jews moved, their tongue was as rich as any other ; 
but this circle, it must be admitted, extended little beyond the sensa- 
tions, and moral or religious ideas. No trace of philosophical and 
scientific nomenclature is perceived, unless in Koheleth, the redaction 
of which appears quite modern.’ In conclusion, it is evident that 


1 Gesenius, Gesch. der hebr. Spr.3 14. Herder, “ Dial. sur la poésie des Hébreux, dial. 1.” 


? See in Zechariah (x. 1) a passage where several of these synonyms are purposely brought 
together. 


5 Renan’s view is that Ecclesiastes was originally a product of the brilliant age of Solomon, 
but that the antiquity of its present form cannot be defended. On theother hand, Dr. Pusey 
maintains that neither philological nor historical reasons exist, to.shake the old belief that 
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every judgment formed upon the scope of the Hebrew language can 
be only relative, since a large part of the wealth of this tongue is lost 
forus.'| This may be inferred from the number of aza elpypéva, and 
also from the number of essential roots which are found in Aramean 
and in Arabic, and which are wanting in Hebrew. Leusden, with 
his almost Massoretic patience, counted the words which appear in 
the Hebrew and the Biblical Chaldee, and found five thousand, six 
hundred and forty-two of them. The number of Hebrew roots is 
estimated at five hundred. 

It may be understood that, notwithstanding this apparent poverty, 
the Hebrew language was quite sufficient for the needs of the people 
who spoke it, upon considering how well the mechanism of the 
Semitic forms is adapted to supplement the number of the roots. It 
seems as if the Shemites had purposed an economy of stem-words, 
and had aspired to draw from each one of them, by means of deriva- 
tion, all it could contain. It is in this sense that M. Ewald could 
say with truth that the derivation of forms (Bildung) is the dominant 
process of the Semitic tongues.? To see, behold, distrust, look out 
for, experience, appear, present one's self, show, cause to experience, 
for, experience, appear, present one’s self, show, cause to experience, 
are so many ideas which, among us, demand different words, and 
which, in Hebrew, are expressed by the verbal forms of the root, 
XI; prophet, vision, mirror, look, form, appearance, resemblance, are 
substantives derived from it. The root 05°, marking the idea of 
elevation, produces: to ascend, show one’s self mighty, bring up chil- 
dren, build a house, raise, remove, give victory, celebrate, raise the 
voice, levy a tax, take away, offer a sacrifice, be proud, height, heap, 
pride, sacrifice, present. dP, to stand, expresses by its different forms : 
to arise, exist, appear, believe, dwell, persevere, ratify, be well, live, keep 
alive, verify, enjoin, construct, rebuild, rebel, bring up, establish, 
stature, pride, station, substance, thing, place, dwelling, revolt, enemy, 
means of resistance, adversary. Whata parsimony of roots processes 
of derivation so extended allow a language! 

Did the Hebrew language know variety of dialects? It can hardly 
be doubted @ priori, when the most cultivated languages are seen to 
vary with the slightest territorial divisions, and to disintegrate 





‘Ecclesiastes is Solomon's. Lectures on Daniel, p. 327sq. Dr. Tayler Lewis supports the 
same view of the Antiquity and Authorship, in the American Evlition of Lange's Commen- 
Yary, vol. X of the Old Testament.—Tr. 


1 Upon the means remaining to us, apart from the Biblical text, for filling out the Hebrew 
‘dictionary, see Gesenius, Gesch. der hebr. Spr. 314, and Hebr. und chald. Handwerterbuch, 
Vorr. Cf. A. Schultens, De defectibus hodiernis lingue hebraice, and Walckenaer, Observat. 
ad Orig. grecas, obs. 26. 2 Gramm. der hebr. Spr. §11. 
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themselves, so to speak, under the pressure of the popular mouth. 
However, almost all the Hebrew works which remain to us, having 
been written at Jerusalem, and in a language regarded as classic, no 
positive testimony allows us to establish the number and the character 
of these different dialects. The fact reported in the Book of Judges 
(xii. 6), attests among the Ephraimites a variety of pronouncing @s 
but plainly that is not argument enough to constitute an Ephraim- 
itish dialect. The ground upon which it has been desired to establish 
Danite, Idumean, Judaic (of the tribe of Judah), etc., dialects, are 
not more solid. The passage of Nehemiah (xiii. 23, 24) proves only 
one thing, viz., that the speech of Ashdod, or, in other terms, that 
of the Philistines, differed from the pure Hebrew ; which was known 
from other sources. In short, the attempts of critics to detect in the 
style of such a book, or of such an author, characteristic provincial- 
isms, do not appear to have reached any decisive result.’ 

It must be supposed that the tribes of the North, adjoining Syria, 
spoke, from the time of the kingdom of Israel, a dialect nearer the 
Aramaean ; in fact, the names of the two cities [!07 and Wa present 
us with two Arameean words, and one Chaldean dual form. The 
Samaritan, which represents to us pretty well the vulgar language of 
these countries, belongs to the Aramzan group, rather than to the 
Canaanite or Hebrew group. Finally, at the commencement of the 
Christian era, we still find in the north of Palestine a different dialect 
from that of Jerusalem. The mingling of foreign races with the 
Israelites, which had always obtained in the north of Palestine 
(ova 5°43, the circle of the Gentiles, Galilea gentium), was without 
doubt the cause of these changes. 

It must then be believed that, below the standard language, which 
alone has been transmitted to us, there existed a popular speech, 
partaking of patois, loaded with provincialisms, and variable according 
to districts. Dvzalect and incorrectness are two very closely connected 
ideas; the very word dialect designated, in its origin, the common 
language in opposition to the written.2 However simple be the 
mechanism of the Hebrew language it may be believed that it was yet 
too difficult for the people, and that many errors passing into usage, 
constituted here and there local peculiarities. It is thus that in Ezekiel, 
Zechariah, and the works of which the style is least pure, we often 
find irregular forms: AX for the masculine, 0% for the feminine: 
onawin for oNzwin and even already the Mithpael form which 


1Cf. Gesenius. Gesch. der hebr. Spr. 215. 


2H xa6’ judpay SidAexros, from sadéyouar “to discourse.” This is still the sense of the word 
&idAexros in Aristotle, 
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acquired much importance in the rabbinical Hebrew.’ The numerous 
confusions to which the conjugation of the irregular verbs gives rise, 
must be viewed in the same manner as a relic of those incorrigible 
usages of the people, always incapable of submitting its speech toa 
fixed mechanism. 

Another fact not less worthy of remark, is the striking analogy 
which all these provincial irregularities have with the Aramean. It 
seems that even before the captivity the popular patois approximated 
much to that tongue, so that it is now impossible for us tg distinguish 
very clearly, in the style of certain writings, what belongs to the 
popular dialect, or to the patois of the kingdom of Israel, or to the 
influence of the time of the captivity. We think, at least, that this 
last cause cannot explain the Aramaisms which occur, either in very 
ancient pieces, like the song of Deborah, and the mashal of Balaam, 
or in the works which appear to belong to the best epoch of Hebrew 
poesy, like the Song of Songs. We prefer, with M. Ewald, to see in 
these Aramaisms, popular or provincial forms of speech.2,/ Amos and 
Hosea, who belong to the commencement of the eighth century, and 
consequently to an epoch when Aramezan influence is out of the 
question, present in their style many like peculiarities, doubtless 
because both approximate the popular style, and perhaps also because 
the second was a native of the kingdom of Israel.? It is to be 
remarked, in conclusion, that the Semitic languages differ less in the 
mouth of the people than in books. The vulgar Arabic, for instance, 
is much nearer the Hebrew, or the Syriac, than the literary Arabic. 
It might be said that the more or less learned mechanisms which 
distinguish the different dialects from each other, are nice super- 
fluities to which the vulgar never attained. So true is it that, in a 
general sense, there is really only one Semitic tongue ! 


Grorce H. WHITTEMORE. 
Rocuester, N. Y. 


1 Cf. Gesenius, Gesch., p. 56: Lehrg. der hebr. Spr., 3 71, 4, Anmerk, 

2 Cf. Ewald, Kritische Gramm. 3 6; Gramm. der hebr. Spr.,35. Cf, E. Bohl. De arama- 
ismis libri Koheleth (Erlang, 1860). 

8 Eichhorn saw Samaritanisms in these peculiarities of the style of Amos and of Hosea. 
Quite correctly, if by Samaritan be understood the language of the kingdom of Israel, having 
always a strong Aramean tinge; but Gesenius remarks, with justice, that the name of 
Samaritan is employed, according to usage, only to designate a language of much more 
modern formation. 
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History of the Reformation. By Grorae P. Fisuer, D. D., Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Yale College. Octavo, pp. 620. New York : 
Scribner, Armstrong and Company. 1873. 


Dr. Fisher is favorably known by his Essays on the Supernatural 
Origin of Christianity, and his frequent contributions to periodical litera- 
ture. This volume on the great Reformation of the sixteenth century 
will be welcomed by a large class of readers. It is symmetrical, clear, 
and thoroughly readable. Full enough to allow something more than a 
mere skeleton of dates and facts, and to admit the introduction of con- 
temporary, social, and political events, it is yet brief enough to attract 
those who are repelled by more voluminous works. Some of the bio- 
graphical sketches are fine examples of description. The tone of the 
work is cheerful and hopeful, as of one who believes in the providential 
guidance of history, though at times perhaps a little too optimistic. The 
writer is evidently desirous of being strictly impartial, while never dis- 
guising his real sympathies, and it will be generally thought that he has 
succeeded. The Appendix contains a valuable chronological table, and 
a select list of works on the Reformation—specifying the desirable 
editions. There is also an excellent index. The work will doubtless 
commend itself to many teachers as a text-book on this period of Church 
History. As a specimen of Dr. Fisher’s style we extract the following: 


In the concluding years of Calvin’s life, he had the satisfaction of seeing Geneva delivered 
from faction, and the institutions of education which he had planted, in a flourishing con- 
dition, The grievous maladies that afflicted him did not move him to diminish the prodigious 
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labors which, to other men in like circumstances, would have been unendurable. It had been 
his habit when the day had been consumed in giving his sermons and lectures; in the sessions 
of the Consistory over which he presided; in attending upon the Senate, at their request, to 
take part in their deliberations; in receiving and answering letters that poured in upon him 
from every quarter; in conferring with the numerous visitors who sought his advice or came 
to him from different countries— it had been his habit, when night came, to devote himself, 
with a sense of relief, to the studies which were ever most accordant with his taste, and to the 
composition of his books. For a long time, in the closing period of his life, he took but one 
meal in a day, and this was often omitted. He studied for hours in the morning, preached 
and then lectured, before taking a morsel of food. Too weak to sit up, he dictated to an 
amanuensis from his bed, or transacted business with those who came to consult him. When 
his body was utterly feeble, when he was reduced to a shadow, his mind lost none of its 
clearness or energy. No complaint in reference to his physical sufferings was heard from him- 
His lofty and intrepid spirit triumphed over all physical infirmity. From his sick-bed, he 
regulated the affairs of the French Reformation. When he could no longer stand upon his 
feet, he was carried to church to partake of the Lord’s Supper, and to a session of the Senate. 
Seeing that his end was near, he desired to meet this body for the last time. A celebrated 
artist has depicted the interview upon the canvas. The councilors gathered about his bed, 
and he addressed them. He thanked them for the tokens of honor which they had granted 
to him, and craved their forgiveness for outbreakings of anger which they had treated with 
so much forbearance. He could say with truth, that whatever might be his faults, he had 
served their republic with his whole soul. He had taught, he said, with no feeling of uncer- 
tainty respecting his doctrine, but sincerely and honestly, according to the Word of God.... 
He died on the 27th of May, 1564. Hispiercing eye retained its brilliancy to the last. Apart 
from this, his face had long worn the look of death, and its appearance, as we are informed by 
Beza, was not perceptibly changed after the spirit had left the body. His last days were of a 
piece with his life. His whole course has been compared by Vinet to the growth of one rind 
of a tree from another, or to a chain of logical sequences. He was endued with a marvelous 
power of understanding, although the imagination and sentiments were less roundly developed. 
His systematic spirit fitted him to be the founder of an enduring school of thought. In this 
characteristic he may be compared with Aquinas. He has been appropriately styled the 
Aristotle of the Reformation. He was a perfectly honest man. He subjected his will to the 
eternal rule of right, as far as he could discover it. His motives were pure. He felt that 
God was near him, and sacrificed everything to obey the direction of Providence, The fear 
of God ruled in his soul; not a slavish fear, but a principle such as animated the prophets of 
the Old Covenant. The combination of his qualities was such, that he could not fail to attract 
profound admiration and reverence from one class of minds, and excite intense antipathy in 
another. There is no one of the Reformers who is spoken of, at this late day, with so much 
personal feeling, either of regard or aversion. But whoever studies his life and writings, 
especially the few passages in which he lets us into his confidence and appears to invite our 
sympathy, will acquire a growing sense of his intellectual and moral greatness, and a tender 
consideration for his errors. 


Rational Theology and Christian Philosophy in England in the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Joun Tuttocy, D.D. Vol.I. Liberal Church- 
men. Vol. II. The Cambridge Platonists. Blackwood and Sons: 
Edinburgh and London. 1872. Octavo, pp. 463, 488. 


Like the former works of Principal Tulloch, this new production is 
characterized by clearness, strength, and candor. It differs from Mr. 
Hunt's “ Religious Thought in England,” in the shorter time which it 
covers, and the smaller number of men and influences which it discusses. 
The student who is interested in investigating the course of religious 
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thinking in England, will find here satisfactory solutions of some of the 
perplexing questions which present themselves respecting the transition 
from one stage of opinion and life to another, and how much in this change 
is due to general influences on the one hand, and to personal forces on 
the other. A synopsis of the volumes will indicate the nature and worth 
of the discussion: 1. Spirit of Rational Inquiry in Protestantism ; 
2. Course of Religious Opinion and Parties in England—1500-1625; 3. 
Lord Falkland—A Moderate and Liberal Church; 4. John Hales of 
Eton — Religion and Dogmatic Orthodoxy ; 5. William Chillingworth — 
The Bible the Religion of Protestants; 6. Jeremy Taylor — Liberty of 
Christian Teaching within the Church; 7. Edward Stillingfleet — The 
Irenicon of a Comprehensive Church; 8. Historical Position of the 
Cambridge School, Philosophy and Christianity ; 9. Benjamin Whichcote 
— Reason and Religion; 10. John Smith — Foundations of a Christian 
Philosophy ; 11. Ralph Cudworth—Christian Philosophy in conflict with 
Materialism; 12. Henry More—Christian Theosophy and Mysticism; 
13. Minor Members of the Cambridge School — Culverwell, Worthington, 
Rust, Patrick, Fowler, Glanvill, Norris; 14. General Estimate. 


Publications of the Narragansett Club. Volume V. George Fox Digg'd 
out of his Burrowes. Edited by Rev. J. Lewis Diman. pp. 503. 


In the QuarTERLY for October, 1872, a contributor gave some 
account of the first four volumes of the publications of this Club. The 
fifth volume has since appeared. It contains the last work of Williams, 
and in some respects the least valuable. The first fifty-eight pages are 
occupied with a copious and carefully prepared introduction from the 
competent and skillful hand of Professor Diman, of Brown University. 
Into it he has gathered whatever historical or biographical matter will 
illustrate the book, or the controversy to which it is devoted. While 
insisting on the substantial agreement of Williams in doctrine with the 
New England churches, he thinks “it is plain that he did not regard 
himself as having the least connection with” the Baptists. This whole 
series of reprints has much historical value, and is admirably executed. 


1. Michael Faraday. By J. N. Guapstonsr, Ph. D., F.R.S. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1872. Duodecimo, pp. 223. 

2. The Life of Charles Dickens. By Joun Forster. 1812-1852. 
Volumes I, II. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott and Company. 1872, 
pp. 418-494. 


We do not put these books together because they are at all related, or 
for the sake of drawing a contrast, to which there is some temptation. 
Both men were remarkable in their different ways, and each, while living, 
was the first in his kind of work. They were certainly very remote from 
each other in employment, in mental structure, in general character. 

Mr. Gladstone’s book is a supplementary memoir of Faraday, using and 
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adding to previous materials, putting them into a compact, portable 
form, and unfolding with more fulness and sympathy the beautiful re- 
ligious spirit of the illustrious scientist. It is the story of a life worth 
any man’s knowing, and adds another to the long list of charming biog- 
raphies which contribute so much to the moral improvement of men, by 
bringing their example to the knowledge and imitation of a large number 
to whom they were otherwise unknown. It seems one of the oddest 
things in the world, that the foremost man of science of his day in Eng- 
land should be a worthy and sincere member of one of the smallest of 
Christian sects—the Sandemanians. So far as appears, nothing in the 
broad range of his scientific knowledge moved him out of the simplicity, 
even the peculiarities of his faith. 

Mr. Forster does not succeed in separating himself far enough from 
his subject to make a good biographer. He is quite as prominent a figure 
as Mr. Dickens. It seems as if he were the only correspondent of the 
great novelist. He must have written letters by the thousand to his 
other literary friends, which would enrich his biography, if not give it 
better perspective. But we aré compelled to see him almost entirely 
through his letters to Mr. Forster, and through a medium of mutual ad- 
mirat‘on, in which Mr. Forster bears a part he is at no pains to conceal. 
There is, too, an excess of critical remark, seeing we are promised a full 
examination of Dickens’s works at the end. And yet Mr. Forster is a 
practiced writer and bookwright, and has put his materials together 
with much literary skill. We are admitted to a view of Dickens at 
home and at work. He does not leave the impression of any great 
nobleness or elevation of character. He has a sharp eye for money. He 
works with prodigious energy. He is restless and fond of change, espe- 
cially when the fever of composition is on him. We have not yet 
reached the point of his domestic trouble, and alienation from his wife. 
A third volume is to cover the period since 1851. Through these two 
volumes are scattered allusions to his intercourses with others, though 
no letters are given. We have no space to pick plums from the book, 
but we can hardly withhold one which gives the sanction of ripe scholar- 
ship to one of our particular verbal aversions. ‘‘M. Van de Weyer will 
probably remember a dinner where he took joyous part with Dickens in 
running down a phrase which he learned in books. Mr. Cogswell, on a 
mission here for the Astor Library, had startled us by denouncing as an 
uncouth Scotch barbarism—open up. You found it constantly in Hume, 
hesaid, but hardly anywhere else; and he defied us to find it more than 
once through the whcle of the volumes of Gibbon.” 


The Missionary World, Being an Encyclopedia of Information, Facts, 
Incidents, Sketches, and Anecdotes, Relating to Christian Missions 
in all Ages and Countries, and of all Denominations. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph and Company. Duodecimo, pp. 567. 


This is a book full of useful information, cordially endorsed by the 
Secretaries of three of the English missionary societies, Mr. Boyce, Dr. 
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Mullens, and Dr. Underhill. It gives the early history of missions and 
missionary effort in all countries, some account of the various methods 
employed, and a brief survey of some of the results of missionary labor. 
The volume abounds with facts and incidents collected from a wide field, 
illustrating all departments of the great work of missions. The section 
treating of Missionary Literature is specially interesting and valuable. 


History of Christian Theology in the Apostolic Age. By Epwarp 
Reuss, Professor in the Theological Faculty, and in the Protestant 
Seminary of Strasburg. With a Preface and Notes by R. W. DAugz, 
M.A. Volume I. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1872. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 424. 


The author of this history is an Evangelical Lutheran, whose sym- 
pathies are with the more moderate section of the liberal party. 
He has eminent qualifications for the work he has undertaken 
which is not critical or theoretical, but historical. His discrimination 
and impartiality are cordially admitted by theologians of all schools. 
The main lines of discussion are Judaism, the Gospel, the Apostolic 
Church, Judeo-Christian -Theology. In common with the great 
majority of the Continental writers on the earlier years of the Gospel 
history, M. Reuss finds in the New Testament the cardinal principles 
of the Baptist Churches. 


It is not difficult to show that Christian baptism embraced far more than mere repentance. 
It was to be conferred only when faith had been already manifested as the result of preaching. 
So soon as a confession of faith is made, baptism is added, to seal and confirm it in a positive, 
and, so to speak, official manner. If this baptism were intended to be anything more than a 
symbol, we cannot comprehend how it could be placed after all the rest. Clearly it is not 
baptism which produces or ensures the pardon of sins. Repentance and faith must first be ac- 
tually present; forgiveness, their necessary and direct consequence, is then bestowed; and 
baptism is the outward and material representation of a spiritual fact already consummated 
in the soul. : 

Thus baptism is the external and symbolical act of admission into the community. It is 
based upon the three fundamental ideas of the religion of Christ, the religious and moral 
trinity of the Gospel, which must not be confounded with the metaphysical and speculative 
trinity of theology. It supposes, 1st, Confession of faith in God the Father, holy and mer- 
ciful, the two attributes upon which morality and evangelical religion rest; 2d, Communion 
with the Son of God, whicl: is the seal of pardon for the past, and the pledge of triumph for 
the future; 3d, Fellowship with the Spirit of God, by which the new relation between man 
and his Maker is nourished and sustained, so as to bring forth fruit unto eternal life. This 
is the meaning of the well known words in Matthew xxviii. 19, which, thus understood, are 
no longer open to the reproach of a scholastic formula borrowed from another age, and inex- 
plicable as uttered by Jesus. Even if we suppose the succinct, and, so to speak, sacramental 
form of words to be due to an ecclesiastical usage of earlier or later date, the idea which it 
contains and expresses may unquestionably be regarded as belonging to Jesus himself, since 
it characterizes the whole of his teaching. 

If baptism is the rite symbolical of the introduction of the believer into the church, the 
Lord’s Supper is that which symbolizes the abiding fellowship of the members with each other 
and with their Head. It may be regretted that the account of its institution has, from its 
very brevity, become an apple of discord in the church, rather than a symbol of unity; but the 
texts quoted enable us to ascertain, beyond a doubt, what was the intention of the rite. We 
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have already had occasion to consider it in its relations to the fact of redemption; we have 
yet to complete the analysis from other points of view. 

The first two Gospels say nothing as to the object of the institution of the Lord’s Supper. 
The words of Jesus reported by them, simply set forth the purpose of his death, and designate 
the bread and wine which he gave to his disciples as his body and blood. They give us no 
authority for so combining these two facts, that there should result from them the idea of a 
bond of causality between the material participation of the elements and the forgiveness of 
sins. In this respect, we should be unquestionably wrong to adopt here an explanation which 
has been found inadmissible in reference to baptism. Matthew, in adding the express charge 
that all the disciples should drink of the cup, and Mark, in relating that they actually did so, 
seem to convey the idea that, in the mind of the Saviour, this common participation was one 
of the elements in the significance of the rite; in other words, we hold that the communion 
of believers with each other, so naturally and aptly represented by a brotherly meal, conse- 
crated by the remembrance of the Master, entered essentially into the choice of the form of 
the sacrament. So, at least, the apostles seem to have understood it. 

But this is assuredly not all; itis not even the principal end in view. The two other nar- 
ratives add these words of Jesus: ‘This do in remembrance of me.’ The meaning of this 
saying cannot be restricted to a mere retrospective and verbal commemoration. Jesus had 
not to fear being forgotten by his disciples. Beyond doubt, the words institute a closer bond 
between himself and them, a bond of personal attachment which did not and could not belong 
to the sphere of memory alone, as the brotherhood of which we just now spoke would not be 
adequately represented as a mere association of benevolence and mutual help. Unless we 
are strangely mistaken in the meaning of the Saviour’s words, he instituted the Lord’s Supper 
as a permanent symbol of the faith which should unite his disciples to himself in the closest 
and strongest of bonds. Just as baptism has especial reference to the first elements of the 
new life, repentance and conversion, while recognizing also the crowning necessity of faith, so 
the Lord’s Supper stands in especial relation to the latter, while implying that it also rests 
upon the indispensable basis of conversion, Each believer thus appropriates the benefit 
obtained by the death of Christ, and of which mention is made in the words instituting the 
ordinance. This benefit is an abiding grace in the soul, and realization through faith of 
abiding union with Qhrist ; and this inward reality is to be outwardly witnessed by a partici- 
pation, constantly renewed, of the memorials of the Lord’s death till he come. 


The Notes of Mr. Dale add nothing to the worth of this book. They 
are simply denials of what is said in the text. 


Flowers and Fruits from the Wilderness ; or, Thirty-six Years in Texas 
and Ten Years in Honduras. By Z. N. Morrewu, an old Texan. 
Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1873. Duodecimo, pp. 386. 


Mr. Morrell tells the story of his life in a manner which suffi- 
ciently accounts for his success in the difficult but attractive work of a 
pioneer preacher. Asa history of facts connected with the planting of 
the Baptist churches in Texas, the book has a permanent value. Some 
of the incidents find parallels in older communities: 


These gamblers have some redeeming traits of character which I will now illustrate by a 
single incident, which occurred shortly after the events just recorded. ... A family came out to 
Texas in 1838, from one of the Northern States. The husband and father died with the yellow 
fever on the way from Houston to Washington. The widow, with four or five children, 
arrived in town, and notified us that the money intended to pay the freight on their house- 
hold goods was expended in providing for their sick, and in burying the deceased husband. 
Here was a case demanding the sympathy and active aid of the servants of Christ. There 
were only a few Christian people in the place at the time, and we needed more money than 
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they were well able to give. Looking over the list, I found four Baptists, one Methodist, and 
one Presbyterian. Others had been there, but were not present that day. Two subscriptions 
were made out ; one to be circulated among the moral and religious men of the community, 
and one for that numerous band that were on some occasions such a terror to us... . The king 
of the band was Captain James Cook, who had proved himself a man of great daring at the 
battle of San Jacinto. .. . The subscription was given to him, with the statement that his brethren 
were more numerous than ours, aud that the widow was in great distress. Sixteen hundred 
dollars had been stolen from me the week before, and this I ventured to state to him was in 
the possession of some of his men. Giving this matter my personal attention, I only raised 
twenty dollars, Captain Cook raised eighty dollars in a very short time, and left it at the 
store, with his compliments to the poor widow and orphans, stating that if more was needed, 
more could be had from the same source. He said further, addressing himself to me, “That 
fellow that stole your sixteen hundred dollars came right over and lost it all among us. We 
were not aware of the fact at the time; but had it not been for that we would all have been 
out of money by this time. We of course can afford to be liberal under the circumstances.” 


Autology: An Inductive System of Mental Science; Whose Centre is 
the Will, and whose Completion is the Personality. A Vindication 
of the Manhood of Man, the Godhood of God, and Divine Authorship 
of Nature. By Rev. D. H. Hamitton, D. D. Boston: Lee and 
Shepard. 1873. 


This solid octavo of more than 700 pages, both for itself and for its 
theme, deserves an extended and careful treatment which we cannot now 
give it. We therefore content ourselves with a full statement of the 
title, commending the volume to the examination of our readers, and 
shall endeavor to discuss the work somewhat at length in an early num- 
ber of the QUARTERLY. 


Hand-Book of Moral Philosophy. By Rev. Henry CatpERwoop, LL.D., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, University of Edinburgh. London: 
Macmillan and Company. 1872. 


Dr. Calderwood is already favorably known in this country, by his 
“ Philosophy of the Infinite.” The Hand-Book is “an exposition and 
defence of the Institutional Theory of Morals, with the criticisms of 
Utilitarianism.” It aims “to present the chief problems of ethical sci- 
ence; to give an outline of discussion under each;.... and to afford a 
guide for private study by references to the Literature of the Science.” 
The three main divisions of the work are, “ Psychology of Ethics;” 
“‘Metaphysics of Ethics;” “Applied Ethics.” Its references to the 
literature of the science are judiciously made, and constitute a specially 
valuable feature. 


How did Christ Rank the Proofs of His Mission? By GrorcE 
Renaup, M. A. Late Fellow of ©. OC. C., Oxford. London: 
Hatchards, Piccadilly. 1872. 


This little volume sufficiently indicates its aim by its title. More 
than half the book consists of a collection of passages from Christ's 
teachings, with a brief discussion of each. Its value consists mainly in 
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its proposal of an untrodden line of investigation. It is, as the author 
says, ‘‘reasonable to hear what the Founder of the Christian Religion 
says upon the point”’ of the comparative value of the Christian evi- 
dences. His conclusions are as follows: 1. ‘‘ The lowest evidence seems 
to be that of miracles.” 2. ‘Closely connected with miracles is the 
kindred evidence of prophecy.” 3. “The propagation of Christianity, 
viewed as a spiritual work only, and the moral effects of Christianity 
rank above miracles, and above prophecy also, as evidence.” 4. “ The 
highest of all evidence the Saviour finds in his own words, as a mani- 
festation of his own personality.” 





The Doctrine of the Lord's Supper as set Forth in the Book of Concord, 
Critically Examined, and its Fallacy Demonstrated. By Rev. J.B. 
Gross. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Company. 1873. 
Duodecimo, pp. 191. 


This work discusses, in a feeble and unsatisfactory manner, the doctrine 
of the Real Presence. The arguments are not new, and are poorly pre- 
sented. We have known some incongruous applications of the hymn, 
“My Country ‘tis of Thee,” but never expected to see it as the close of 
a treatise on sacramentarianism. 


The Annihilation of the Wicked Scripturally Considered. By Rev. W. 
McDonautp. New York: Carlton and Lanahan. Duodecimo, 


pp. 99. 


The Scriptural and philosophical arguments against a common and 
very baneful error are here presented with clearness and vigor. Not 
the least valuable part of the book is an essay by the Rev. W. D. Clark, 
D. D., on the ‘“Twofold Nature of Man Psychologically Considered.” 


Lectures, by the late John M’Clintock, D. D., LL. D., on Theological 
Encyclopedia and Methodology. Edited by Joun T. SHort, B.D. 
With an introduction by Jamzs Strona, 8. T. D. Cincinnati: 
Hitchcock and Walden. Duodecimo, pp. 202. 


A good theological encyclopedia in English is so much needed, that 
for any attempt by a competent person to supply the deficiency, we have 
words of cammendation only. The volume before us comprises a great 
deal of valuable information, and will be a good guide, to a certain 
extent, to the theological student. It labors under the very great dis- 
advantage of being a posthumous publication, it has had no proper super- 
vision in passing through the press, and the literature of the subject 
is not brought down to the present time. Wherever, for example, the 
word Ante-Nicene occurs, it is printed Anti-Nicene, and the best com- 
mentaries on the Psalms are said to be Hengstenberg’s and Alexander's. 
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One of Dr. M’Clintock’s coadjutors might easily remedy the more obvious 


deficiences of the book, and, for the sake of the work and the author, we 
hope this will be done. 


The Foreign Missionary; his Field and Work. By Rev. M. J. 
Know ton, D. D., Missionary to China. Philadelphia: Bible and 
Publication Society. Duodecimo, pp. 228. 


In a plain and sensible manner Dr. Knowlton discusses the Foreign 
Missionary Work in its various relations, Eighteen years’ faithful labor 
as a missionary in Asia, gives him a right to speak on the important 
topics he has chosen as themes. The Premium Tract, ‘‘ China as a Mission 
Field,” is inserted in the volume. 


Pater Mundi; or, Doctrine of Evolution. Being in substance Lectures 
delivered in various Colleges and Theological Seminaries. By Rev. 
E. F. Burr, D.D. Second Series. Boston: Noyes, Holmes and 
Company. Duodecimo, pp. 303. 


The thousands of readers of the former works of Dr. Burr, will wel- 
come this little treatise from his pen which here confutes, in a manner 
at once philosophical and popular, the doctrine of evolution. He first 
explains the views which are held by the advocates of the Development 
Hypothesis, examines the arguments which are urged in favor of this 
scheme and then shows that this system is in conflict with geology, with 
the science of probabilities and with solar, stellar, and nebular astron- 
omy. The concluding paragraph of the book is as follows: 


This is the higher philosophy. And yet it is the philosophy with which we started in ‘life. 
From the dear lips of sainted fathers and mothers we long ago heard of Him “ who spake and 
it was done, who commanded and it stood fast.” And now that we have lived to lift for our- 
selves just a corner of the veil which screens the magnificence of Nature, we see no reason to 
go back on the teachings of our childhood, but rather reason to say that such wonders can 
only be creatures of law by being at first hand creatures of God. Creatures of God let us 
call them—and so repeat the venerable traditions. Creatures of God let us call them—and 
so affirm anew the grandest and most useful fact the world has ever known. Creatures of 
God let us call them—and so put our science at one with the religion that has ever been 
saying, ‘‘ We understand that the worlds were framed by the word of God, so that things 
which are seen were not made of things which do appear.” Creatures of God let us call 
them—and so have a chart by which we can easily find our way in the darkest night and 
under clouds of swollen canvas, not only amid the shining Polynesias of the sky, but also 
atid the more difficult and more shining Micronesias of organism and spirit that so thickly 
spangle the floods and fields of our own world; and the smallest of whose glorious islands, 
whether constellated below or constellated above, is both a mystery and a breaker, save in 
the light of GOD. 


Origin and History of the New Testament. By James Martty, B. A. 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. Duodecimo, pp. 246. 


This unpretending little manual is designed for those who have not 
the larger treatises of Bleek, Westcott, Davidson, and others. Mr. 
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Martin is well acquainted with the literature of the theme which he 
takes in hand, and he has given in a small compass the results of exten- 
sive reading. The origin of the New Testament writings is first dis- 
cussed ; the Epistles of Paul in the order in which they were written, of 
Peter, James, Jude, and John; then the historical books, and lastly, the 
Apocalypse. In Part II there is a concise account of the collection and 
determination of the canonical writings, of the manuscripts and versions of 
received text, and of the English translations. The appendix describes 
the apocryphal Gospels and Acts. We know of no work of this class 
that we can more cordially recommend. 


History of the Kingdom of God under the Old Testament. Translated 
from the German of E. W. HENGsTENBERG. In two volumes. Vol. 
II. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. New York: Scribner, Armstrong 
and Company. Octavo, pp. 407. 


This is the second and concluding volume of a work noticed in the 
QuaRTERLY for January. It embraces four sections; the first treating 
of the Period of the Judges; from Joshua’s death to the election of Saul; 
the second comprises the time from the establishment of Royalty to the 
Division of the Kingdom; the third from the Division of the Kingdom 
to the Babylonish Captivity; and the fourth from the Captivity to the 
Destruction of Jerusalem. It also contains a very interesting essay 
on the Life and Writings of Hengstenberg, by the Rev. W. B. Pope. 


Biblical Commentary on the Old Testament. The Books of the Chronicles. 
By ©. F. Kem. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong and Company. Octavo, pp. 516. 


Dr. Keil is one of the best of the German commentators, strictly evan- 
gelical, reverent, devout. His idea of the Chronicles is that it is a his- 
tory of those times in which Iarael’s religion had showed itself to be a 
power dominating the people and their leaders, and bringing them 
prosperity; and of those men who had undeavored to give a more enduring 
form to the arrangements for the service of God and to restore the true 
worship of Jehovah; and of those events in the history of the worship so 
intimately bound up with Jerusalem. 

Yet the temple worship and the Levitical service is important in the 
view of the Chronicles only in their relation to the covenant out of which 
they grew; on Israel's adherence to that covenant depended all true 
national prosperity. The ritual is subordinate, the attitude of the peo- 
ple and their princes to the Lord and his law is the one consideration of 
importance. Hence the Chronicles show how God blessed the reigns 
and prospered all, the undertakings of all the kings of Judah who sought 
the Lord and walked in his commandments, and how every defection 
brought with it misfortune and chastisement; the author of the books of 
Kings narrates events and facts objectively according to the course of 
history; the Chronicles connects the facts and events with the conduct 
of the kings and people towards the Lord, so arranging the historical 
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occurrences as to connect obedience and blessing, disobedience and judg- 
ment. In this way also the peculiar style of these books is explained. 


The Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version, with an Explanatory 
and Critical Commentary and a Revision of the Translation, by 
Bishops and Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Coox, 
M. A., Canon of Exeter. Vol. II, Joshua to 1 Kings. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong and Company. 1873. Octavo, pp. 624. 


This is the second volume of the Speaker's Commentary, called 
thus because the Right Hon. J. E. Denison, Speaker of the House 
of Commons in England, suggested it. Its aim is to make “ accessible to 
men of ordinary culture” “the latest information” in any department 
which can throw light upon the sacred text. The expositions are con- 
cise, clear, judicious, scholarly, and happily, not the difficult but the 
easy passages are left without comment. The introduction, though not 
extended, is very valuable, as are also the “notes,” which treat at some 
length of important subjects, and which are therefore placed at the end 
of the chapters to which they relate. We are heartily glad that the 
work is republished in this country, and are sure that it fills a place 
which no other commentary does. It ought to have a wide circulation. 


The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. By W. J. ConyBEaRE and VERY 
Rev. J.S. Howson, D. D., Dean of Chester. New edition. London: 
Longman, Green and Company. New York: A. D. F. Randolph 
and Company. 1872. Crown octavo, pp. 850. 


A comparatively inexpensive edition of a work so well known for its 
ripe and comprehensive scholarship that any words of commendation 
would be superfluous. It may not be amiss, however, to remind the 
young preacher, as he pores over these fascinating pages, of the words of 
an eminent thinker, whose opinions are not moulded by any sympathy 
with what might be considered the narrowness of the evangelical faith: 


It is rather an illustrated guide-book to the apostle’s place and time, than a personal intro- 
duction to himself. The authors are highly accomplished and scholarly men, and could not 
fail, in dealing with an historical theme, to bring together and group with conscientious skill 
a vast store of archeological and topographical detail ; to weigh chronological difficulties with 
patient care; to translate with philological precision and due aim at accuraey of text. They 
have accordingly produced a truly interesting and instructive book; so instructive, indeed 
that by far the greater part of its information would, probably, have been quite new to Paul 
himself. His life seems to us to be injudiciously overlaid with what is wholly foreign to it, 
and for the sake of picturesque effect to be set upon a stage quite invisible to him. He was 
not Principal of a “ Collegiate Institution,” accustomed to examine boys in Attic or Latin 
geography; was not familiar with Thucydides or Grote; indifferent to the Amphyctionic 
Council, and, in tke vicinity of Salamis and Marathon, probably read the past no more than 
a Brahmin would in travelling over Marston Moor. The world of each man must be mea- 
sured from his own spiritual centre, and will take in much less in one direction, much more 
in another, than is spread beneath his eye. He cannot be reached by geographical 
approaches. You may determine the elements of his orbit, and yet miss him after all. It is 
an illusory process to paint the ancient world as it would look to an ancient Hellenic gentle- 
man then, or a University scholar now; and then think how Paul would feel in passing 
through it to convert it. ; 
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A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Genesis, with a 
New Translation. By James G. Murpuy, LL. D., T. C. D., Professor 
of Hebrew, Belfast. With a Preface by J. P. Thompson, D. D., 
and an Introduction by Alvah Hovey, D. D. Boston: Estes and 
Lauriat. 1873. Octavo, pp. 519. 


A well-written, judicious and scholarly commentary. Its republica- 
tion now is specially welcome, for never has the book of Genesis been so 
generally studied in this country as at present. 


The Apocalypse Translated and Expounded. By James Guasoow, D.D., 
Irish General Assembly’s Professor of Oriental Languages. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark. New York: Scribner, Armstrong and 
Company. 1872. Octavo, pp. 611. 


The expositor adopts that view of the Apocalyse, which is held prob- 
ably by the greater number of modern Protestant writers, that it is a 
continuous prophetical history. In “the times and seasons” a day 
denotes a year, the first resurrection is spiritual, and the Revela- 
tion ends with the age. Those who believe in the chronological, con- 
tinuative fulfilment of the apocalyptic prophecies, will find here a clear 
though diffuse exposition of their views, but there is nothing new in the 
work that is of any importance, and to the scholar it will be of no use, 


The Westminster Review, January, 1873 :—1. Sophokles; 2. Parlia- 
mentary Eloquence; 3. The Decline of the Old French Monarchy ; 
4. Religion as a Subject of National Education ; 5. The Republicans of 
the Commonwealth; 6. The Christian Evidence Society; 7. The Glad- 
stone Administration. Contemporary Literature. 


The British Quarterly Review :—1. The Bampton Lecture on Dissent; 
2. Frederick Denison Maurice; 38. The Ironclad Reconstruction of the 
Navy; 4. The Emperor Alexander and the Policy of Russia; 5. G. H. 
Augustus Von Ewald; 6. A Contribution towards a Theory of Poetry; 
7. Local Taxation. Contemporary Literature. 


The Edinburgh Review :—1. The Recovery of Jerusalem; 2. Letters 
and Journals of Lord Elgin; 3. History of Ancient Manuscript; 4. The 
Works of Thackeray ; 5. Froude’s English in Ireland; 6. The English 
Salmon Fisheries; 7. English State Papers, 1639-41; 8. The Church and 
Dissent; 9. Administration of Beraz; 10. Middlemarch; 11. The 
Geneva Arbitration. 


London Quarterly Review :—1. Unpublished Letters of the Princess 
Charlotte; 2. Laws and Customs of Sport; 8. The Two Fredericks; 
4. State of the British Navy; 5. Madame De Sévigné; 6. Exhaustion of 
the Soil of Great Britain; 7. Froude’s English in Ireland; 8. The 
Sonnet: 9. History of British Commerce; 10. Chaucer and Shakespeare ; 
11. The Ministry and University Education in Ireland. 
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SAINT AMBROSE AND HIS TIME. 


Sancti Ambrosti Mediolanensis Hpiscopit Opera, ad manuscriptos co- 
dices Vaticano’, Gallicanos, Belgicos, etc., nec-non ad editiones 
veteres emendata, studio et labore monachorum Ordinis 8. 
Benedicti, é Congregatione S. Mauri, Tomus Primus. Parisiis: 

MDCLXXXVI. Tomus Secundus, MDCXC. 
id is the history hanging over the Italian cities which gives many 
of them their peculiar attraction to the traveller. They are 
sought for the sake of what has been, and imagination re-creates in 
them the Past which may have left few tangible relics, but which, 
nevertheless, overshadows all present glory. They are filled with a 
population of shadows and memories, of great figures and stately 
names, of emperors and prelates, of writers and warriors, emerging 
from the dim history in which they have been living, and bringing 
with them something of the life of the ancient time. In Ravenna, 
the Roman Cesar, the Gothic King, the Greek Exarch, kept their 
state; there begun, in the gift of Pepin and Charlemagne, the power 
of the Pope as a temporal prince, which has expired under our own 
eyes; and there is the mausoleum of the daughter of the great 
Theodosius, and the tomb of Dante, sleeping far from his ungrateful 
Florence. The shrunk and desolate Ferrara once had the most 
splendid court in Europe; there is the house of Ariosto, and the prison 
of Tasso; it was the retreat of Calvin, and the birth-place of Olympia 
Morata. Wandering into Milan, in the end of the last summer, 
drawn and enchanted by its great cathedral, I found rising before 
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me constantly the stately figure of her great bishop and saint, whose 
presence, memory and name are still greater than anything in her 
history. It suggested a slight study of Ambrose and his time. 

He was the great ecclesiastic of his age. Chrysostom surpassed 
him as an orator. Jerome had more learning. Augustine was the 
greater theologian. Athanasius was a profounder dogmatist, and 
stood as courageously for his episcopal right, against imperial ag- 
gression. But in Ambrose sacerdotal authority first asserted itself 
with the spirit of Hildebrand, and as Archbishop of Milan he assumed 
a power which the Bishop of Rome had not yet dared to exercise. 
He asserted it under feeble emperors, but he maintained it against 
the mightiest. It was moral ascendancy as much as priestly pre- 
rogative. It was the claim for the church of moral dominion, of 
spiritual supremacy, by one who was a Roman before he was a 
Christian, and who brought over into the new world which was 
rising out of the wreck of religion and empire, something of the old 
Roman virtue—the stern, conscientious, imperious spirit of the 
undegraded, unconquered mistress of the world. 

It was that greatest period in human history, when Rome, when 
Europe, was changing its religion. The capital, conquering, 
imperial civilization of the world was passing from Paganism to 
Christianity. The causes of that wonderful change, of that great 
religious revolution, have been much discussed. They lie primarily 
in the religion itself, in moral, vital forces strong enough for conquest. 
Nothing explains the triumph of Christianity but itself. Paganism 
was worn out, and ready to die. In the end of the fourth century, 
and during the episcopate of Ambrose, it received its coup de grace. 
In the beginning of the century Constantine had gathered the powers 
of the empire into his single hand, and elevated Christianity to the 
throne. At the end of it Theodosius had abolished, by law, the old 
religion, which had been identified with the great periods, the mighty 
growth of Rome, which was dying with her decay, and only waited 
the coming of Alaric to be buried in the ruins of the empire itself. 

It was also the period of the great conflict in the bosom of the 
church between the doctrines of Arius and Athanasius, which was 
to terminate in its consolidation under one rigorous and unbending 
creed. For a time Arianism maintained itself with vigor, though 
condemned by the great Council at Niczea, and bishops and emperors 
were its defenders. The end of the fourth century saw its sup- 
pression by the same hand which was put to the abolition of Paganism. 
Theodosius had'determined on the unity as well as the triumph of 
Christianity. His edicts went forth against heretics as well as 
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Pagans. His first act, in conjunction with Gratian and Valentinian 
II, the two other emperors, was to enjoin the universal acceptance of 
the orthodox catholic faith. “Thus,” says Dean Milman, “the 
religion of the whole Roman world was eracted by two feeble boys 
and a rude Spanish soldier.” ? 

It was in the midst of this conflict, and apparently in consequence 
of it, that Ambrose at a leap, or rather—for it was against his own 
resistance—by a sudden explosion of popular feeling, rose at once 
into the archbishopric. He was a young man, in the thirty-fourth 
year of his age. His father had held the post of pretorian prefect 
in Gaul, where the son was born. He had been educated at Rome 
for the public service, and in the course of civil promotion had been 
appointed prefect of the Aemilian and Ligurian Provinces in 
Northern Italy. His appointment came from the emperor, but he 
received his instructions from Probus, the prefect of Italy, who, to 
guard him against the severity common with the Roman magistrates, 
charged him to rule his province “not as a judge, but as a bishop.” 
The words of his patron and friend, who was a Christian, the event 
turned into a sort of unintended prophecy. The prestige of Rome, 
as the capital of the empire, had long before declined, as conquest was 
extended, and as Illyrians or Spaniards, who perhaps had never seen 
the metropolis, took the purple. Diocletian and Maximian estab- 
lished their residence in the provinces. Milan became the virtual 
capital of the Western empire, and Gibbon says, “assumed the splendor 
of an imperial city.”* The Bishop of Milan was metropolitan of a 
considerable portion of the present Lombardy. For twenty years 
Auxentius, an Arian, had held the primacy against many efforts to 
displace him. -At his death, the bishops made a vain attempt to 
induce the Emperor Valentinian to name a successor. The choice 
was remitted to them, and also to the people of Milan, who at that 
time seem to have had a voice in the election. The contest between 
the Arian and Athanasian parties was violent, and threatened to 
break out in sedition. This called for the interposition of Ambrose, 
as the civil governor of the province, who proceeded to the Basilica, 
that by his presence and words he might allay the tumult. His 
address had an unanticipated result. A child, as Paulinus® tells the 


1 History of Christianity, III, 101. 2 Decline and Fall, Chap. XIII, 4. 


$ Paulinus was a deacon and notary under Ambrose, and wrote a brief and superficial 
memoir of his life, addressed to St. Augustine. Ithas the merit of contemporary knowledge. 
It is printed by Gersdorf. Bibliotheca Patrum, VIII. The Benedictine editors have also in- 
serted it in an Appendix, together with a memoir of theirown. Opera, II. 2-63. Tillemont 
gives ninety-five chapters to the Archbishop, and has been the chief source of information for 
the preparation of this article. Memoires Ecclesiastiques, X. 78-306. 
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story,. “perhaps so instructed,” Neander suggests, cried out 
“ Ambrose for bishop.” This apparently accidental nomination was 
taken up by a general acclamation of the whole assembly, and both 
parties joined in the spontaneous and unanimous election. 

The surprised and reluctant magistrate tried in vain to evade an 
office for which he had no special preparation, and to which he felt 
no divine call. He was but a catechumen, not yet having received 
baptism. He is said to have adopted some singular devices, such as 
the assumption of unusual cruelty in his magistracy, the introduction 
of lewd women into his house, to create imputations against his 
chastity, and flight from the city by night, only to find that he had 
lost his way and was back at another gate in the morning, in order 
to divert from himself the popular feeling, and to escape the office. 
Valentinian, the emperor, threw his weight into the scale, and 
Ambrose consented. The 30th of November was long observed in 
the Church of Milan as the day of his baptism. A week after, on 
the 7th of December, he was ordained. It was a singular election, 
and to us, at this distant time, and trained in the usages of the 
primitive church of the New Testament, seems almost incredible. 
The church had travelled far from its original simplicity and unworld- 
liness when it could even allow, much more invite, a civilian, the first 
civil officer of the country, unbaptized, perhaps unconverted, certainly 
untaught and untried in any religious function, to step into the 
highest ecclesiastical post, and surrender itself to his keeping. The 
event justified the choice; but there were no assurances beforehand, 
as far as we can see, that it might not have quite another issue. It 
was committing to accident, it was entrusting to uncertain hands, it 
was even offering to worldly power, an office most sacred, and which, 
theoretically at least, required the previous interposition of the Holy 
Ghost. But it illustrates the freedom, the unrestrained mingling of 
lay with clerical power, the influence of the people, and even of 
popular impulses, in the most important ecclesiastical elections, even 
at so late a period. Above all, it shows that at the end of the fourth 
century, as was the case long after, the bishop of Rome had no voice 
in episcopal appointments, and that the See of Milan was as inde- 
pendent as that of Rome itself. There is the voice of the people, the 
clergy, the emperor, but not the whisper of a pope. 

Though elected by both parties, he at once declared against 
Arianism by demanding baptism of an orthodox bishop. He 
renounced the pomps of his civil state, and assumed an austere sim- 
plicity of living. He gave his own estates to the church, and to the 
poor. And he devoted the wealth of the church, he even sold the 
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consecrated plate, for the redemption of captives. He said, as if the 
spirit of humanity were superior to any ecclesiastical zeal, “The 
church possesses gold not to treasure up, but to distribute it for the 
welfare and happiness of men. The blood of redemption which has 
gleamed in those golden cups has sanctified them, not for the service 
alone, but for the redemption of man.” He at once commenced theo- 
logical studies, and placed himself under the tuition of Simplician, 
who became his successor in the archbishopric. But he never made 
any mark in theology. Dean Milman remarks, “The most curious 
fact relating to Ambrose is the extraordinary contrast between his 
vigorous, practical and statesmanlike character as a man, as well 
as that of such among his writings as may be called public and 
popular, and the mystic subtlety which fills most of his theological 
works.”! But without early theological training his imagination 
flew to allegory as the easiest interpretation of Scripture. His judg- 
ment was exhausted in the discipline of the church, while his fancy 
took free flight in the realm of theology, stimulated without doubt by 
his fondness for the writings of Origen. : 
It was in the midst of the conflict of Christianity with expiring 
Paganism, and of orthodoxy with waning and retreating Arianism, 
that Ambrose undertook the administration of the church in this 
metropolis of the Western empire. Paganism had long been doomed, 
for it was morally undermined, and the faith in it, satisfaction in it, 
had gone beyond restoration. But still it had a political existence. 
It had its memories dear to Roman pride, its structures, its cere- 
monials, its priesthood. It stood by sufferance at least. The emperor 
still held the dignity and wore the robes of supreme pontiff, although 
he was a Christian. As a matter of course he was chief of the 
religion as well as of the state. But he had ceased to reside at 
Rome. He was a stranger to the influences and associations which 
inspired the Roman aristocracy with regret, if not reverence, for the 
declining faith and its ancient glories. But Gratian soon showed 
that he had come under the control of a more masculine mind than 
his own, and which would give Paganism no quarter. He was but 
a youth, good without strength, easy and irresolute. The Senate 
sent to him a deputation for the purpose of investing him with the 
dignities of the pontificate. But he spurned the idolatrous honor. 
If Rome was shocked by such an ominous assault on its venerable 
religion, it saw with alarm and indignation the statue and altar of 
Victory, which had stood in the Senate house and presided over its 
deliberations from the earliest times and through the periods of 
1 History of Christianity, III, 159, note. 
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conquest and glory, where senators took their oaths, and a daily liba- 
tion was offered as a prelude to their public proceedings, now cast out 
by imperial decree. Four times the Senate by deputations to the 
imperial court solicited its restoration. The first, Gratian refused 
even to receive. The second made its appeal to his successor, Valen- 
tinian, and it is here that Ambrose appears openly to share in the 
conflict. Symmachus was a person of the highest character and 
dignity. He was a senator of great learning and wealth, and with 
the honor of being pontiff and augur, he joined the civic offices of 
proconsul of Africa, and prefect of Rome. To him was entrusted 
the preparation of a petition to the emperor. It was drawn with the 
skill of a master of rhetoric. The conscious weakness of a failing 
cause betrays itself in the apologetic tone, in the elaborate caution 
against giving offence, in the spirit of conciliation and entreaty so 
much in contrast with the temper of the religion which a century 
before was smiting Christianity with the bloody hand of Diocletian. 
He pleads for a religion which has stood the trial and received the 
sanction of ages; which may be allowed to stand for the good it has 
done ; and which, in the uncertainties of human inquiry and the 
diversities of human belief, has the advantage of custom and of past 
blessing on its side. He brings Rome, the once mighty, irresistible 
Rome, to speak in such tones as these: 


Most excellent princes, fathers of your country, respect my years, and 
permit me still to practise the religion of my ancestors, in which I have 
grown old. Grant me but the liberty of living according to my ancient 
usage. This religion has subdued the world to my dominion; these 
rites repelled Hannibal from my walls, the Gauls from the capitol. 
Have I lived thus long to be rebuked in my old age for my religion? 
It is too late; it would be discreditable to amend in my old age. I 
entreat but peace for the gods of Rome, the tutelary divinities of our 
country. 


But the alert and resolute Ambrose would not allow the youthful 
emperor to be drawn into any concession by the eloquence of the 
Pagan apologist. He at once wrote an earnest letter of caution to 
Valentinian. He then drew up a formal reply to the argument of 
Symmachus. So great a Latinist as Heyne gives the palm of superi- 
ority to the prefect over the bishop. The apologist may be more 
dexterous, more elegant, more careful, The bishop is more careless, 
more impetuous, more confident, more fervid. He has to condemn, 
not to conciliate. He is to carry his point not by artifices of rhetoric, 
but by ardor of conviction. And so he carries the spirit of his action 
into his style. He is not a suppliant entreating. He is a priest 
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commissioned to instruct with divine authority. He warned the 
emperor not to be deceived by names, nor to be led astray by his 
political advisers. He says: 


He who advises, and he who decrees such concessions, sacrifices to 
idols. We, bishops, could not quietly tolerate this. You might come 
to the church, but you would find there no priest, or a priest who would 
forbid your approach. The church will indignantly reject the gifts of 
him who has shared them with heathen temples. The altar of Christ 
disdains your offerings, since you have erected an altar to idols; for 
your word, your hand, your signature, are your works. It is written, 
Ye cannot serve two masters. 


He not only brandishes the terrors of priestly authority, he pours 
derision and contempt on the venerable traditions, the impotent 
gods of Rome. 


Where were the gods, in all the defeats, some of them but recent, of 
the Pagan emperors? Was not the altar of Victory then standing? 
And who is this deity? Victory is a gift, not a power; she depends on 
the courage of the legions, not on the influence of the religion; a mighty 
deity that depends on the numbers of an army, or the doubtful issue of 
a battle ! 


The victory was with the ecclesiastic rather than the civilian, and 
the emperor did not yield. Twice again the Senate supplicated the 
emperor in vain. “The fair humanities of old religion” had not 
only, according to the expression of Coleridge, “vanished from the 
faith of reason.” The ancient gods fell not only before the arguments 
of Ambrose; they could not stand before the conquering arms of 
Theodosius. The emperor of the East became the emperor of the 
West, and the trembling temple of Paganism went down at his com- 
ing. The senate at his instigation debated the claims of Jupiter and 
of Christ; and, without doubt under his inspiration, Jupiter was 
outvoted. The tenants leave a falling house; and according to 
Prudentius, six hundred Roman families at once deserted their 
ancestral religion, and passed to the Christian side. The Pagan 
worship was no longer allowed support out of the public funds, and 
before Ambrose died the religion of Numa, which had lasted eleven 
hundred years, was but a vanishing shadow, and its priesthood, its 
flamens and vestals had been turned out to starve. 

In the conflict of hostile creeds Ambrose had a formidable enemy 
to encounter, and the opportunity to assert his hierarchical preroga- 
tive in a bold and victorious style. The Empress Justina, the widow 
of the first and the mother of the second Valentinian, was an Arian, 
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and a determined one. During her son’s minority she had great 
power in the government, and she used it to force Arianism into the 
church, and thus provoked the Archbishop of Milan to defiance and 
resistance. She had employed him indeed on a difficult and most 
important political service. After the murder of Gratian he had 
been despatched to Gaul to negotiate with Maximus, who had assumed 
the purple and was now menacing Italy withinvasion. Hither by his 
skill as an ambassador, or his authority as a prelate, he checked for 
a time the ambition of the invader, and secured the peace of Italy. 
But this service softened neither the purpose of the empress, nor the 
orthodoxy of the bishop. They were first brought into collision by 
what seems to have been a stretch of ecclesiastical zeal on the part 
of the resolute Ambrose. The bishopric of Sirmium in Illyria, 
which had been filled by an Arian, was vacant, and Justina, who was 
there, used her influence to secure the succession in the same party. 
But Ambrose, though it was beyond the limits of his diocese, appeared 
in the city, and in the face of the empress-mother brought about the 
election of an orthodox bishop. This was only premonitory of a 
closer and sharper conflict. On the approach of Easter, in the spring 
of 385, Justina, in the name of the emperor, demanded the use of one 
of the churches of Milan for the celebration of the Arian service. At 
first she asked for the Portian Basilica, now the Church of San 
Vittore al Corpo, without the walls. The next demand was for the 
new and larger Basilica, which Tillemont’ thinks was the church 
founded by Ambrose in 382, on the site of the present San Nazaro 
Maggiore. A contest began which was carried on through the Holy 
Week, and in which the inflexible firmness and courage of the bishop 
won the victory. He was summoned before the imperial council. 
An impetuous crowd followed him, alarmed for his safety, and dashed 
against the gates of the palace, till the affrighted ministers begged 
him to interpose for the protection of the emperor, and the peace of 
the city. The government attempted to take forcible possession of 
the Basilica, which only raised a tumult which the bishop was com- 
manded to allay. He answered that he had not stirred up the people, 
and God only could still them. The soldiers entered the church where 
Ambrose was conducting the worship. But they fell on their knees, 
and assured him that they had come to pray, not to do violence. 
He went into the pulpit to preach on the book of Job. And as he 
spoke of the wife of the patriarch urging him to blaspheme the name 
of God, of Eve, of Jezebel, of Herodias, the application was not dif- 
ficult to make. Again and again the council sent to him to give up 
1 Histoire Ecc. X, 167. 
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the Basilica, and he, with persistent firmness, declared the inviola- 
bility of the church, and that the bishop cannot alienate the temple 
of God. He further said that if the emperor had no right over a 
private house, much less had he over the house of God. They said: 
“Everything is permitted to the emperor.” He replied, “That his 
right did not extend to that which belonged to the Most High.” 
They said, “Surely the emperor ought to have a church to worship 
in.” He answered, “ What has the emperor to do with an adulteress, 
the church of heretics?” The secretary of the emperor came. ‘The 
emperor wishes to know,” he said, “why you raise yourself to be a 
tyrant.” He replied, “IfIam a tyrant, why not punish me with 
death? The tyranny of a bishop is in his feebleness. Maximus did 
not think I was the tyrant of Valentinian when I prevented his 
coming into Italy. Priests have bestowed empire; they never con- 
descend to assume it.” The emperor himself was urged to confront 
the bishop. The young man answered, “His eloquence would com- 
pel you to give me up to his power.” There was nothing to be done 
with the refractory priest. The triumph was with him. The 
empress was obliged to yield, or to postpone her purpose and her 
revenge. She tried again, and again it was Ambrose who conquered. 
He was sentenced to exile; he refused to go, and the people would 
not let him go. And at last he found, or heaven found for him, the 
means of finishing the contest. 

It was during its progress, according to Augustine, that Ambrose 
first introduced the antiphonal singing to relieve the vigiis of the 
people. “Then it was first instituted that after the manner of the 
Eastern churches, hymns and psalms should be sung, lest the 
people should wax faint through the tediousness of sorrow.”! It was 
closed as last by what was counted divine interposition. The people 
were already with Ambrose. His character, his eloquence, his 
benevolence, and his very firmness and courage, the awful assertion 
of an authority higher than the emperor’s, carried captive the popular 
mind. It wasa time of high religious excitement among a people 
who were the ancestors of the impressionable, ardent Italians of 
to-day. They were ready to invest the champion of his order, of the 
Catholic faith, of the contending church with even supernatural 
power. And he ministered to their enthusiasm, and at least made 
use of their credulity. By some strong presentiment, in a vision, as 
Augustine, who was then in Milan, says, the bishop was directed to 
a spot where the remains of two martyrs, SS. Gervasius and Pro- 
tasius, had been buried for three hundred years. They were of 

1 Confessions IX, 7. 2 Tillemont X, 183. 
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gigantic proportions, their heads severed from the body, and the 
tomb filled with blood. The relics were conveyed with pompous 
ceremonial to the Ambrosian church, which he dedicated to them, but 
upon which posterity has placed his own more illustrious name. A 
healing power went out from them; a blind man recovered his sight, 
and the wonder kindled the enthusiasm of an excitable people. It 
was not in human nature, not in ecclesiastical human nature at any 
rate, not to avail itself of such a fortunate occasion to fortify the per- 
secuted bishop in his conflict with heretic power. The Arian empress 
and her adherents were incredulous. But the people believed, and 
it was not for a boy of sixteen, though he were sovereign of Italy, to 
stand against a bishop clothed with such sanctity, and crowned with 
such honors from above. Opposition was swept away before the 
enthusiasm which had been so wonderfully, if not so skillfully 
enlisted. The altar was mightier than the throne. 

And now it is that his life comes into relation with the two great 
men of his age. His connection with Augustine may have been 
brief, his influence not profound, and yet at a critical period it was 
decisive. It was in the year 383, when he was twenty-nine years 
old, that Augustine came to Milan. He had run a wild career of 
mingled passion and study, of spiritual dreaming, of religious yearn- 
ing, of philosophical speculation. This irregular development of a 
powerful mind was about to issue in the repose, or at least the con- 
fidence, of a settled faith, and of a devout life. He came under the 
influence of Ambrose, and was moved by his eloquence. He came 
into deeper and spiritual sympathy with the writings of St. Paul, 
and exchanged the Hortensius of Cicero for the Epistle to the 
Romans. Through throes of spiritual agony he came into the king- 
dom of heaven. By the hand of Ambrose he was baptized, and led 
into that church whose doctrine he has moulded, if he has not 
shaped its fortunes, as perhaps no other single mind has done. His 
example is less historic and commanding, his bishopric less con- 
spicuous; but as ideas in the long run rule the world, it is the 
fervid and profound theologian, rather than the courageous and 
imperious churchman, the catechumen rather than the preacher in 
the Ambrosian Basilica whose sceptre is longest, and who is still 
bishop over almost the church universal. 

Theodosius was now the real master of the Roman world. His 
sword had rescued the West from the power of Maximus, and his 
generosity had restored and secured the trembling throne of Valen- 
tinian. The potent offices of Ambrose had been invoked a second 
time for the protection of the young and feeble emperor, and to 
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check the progress of the usurper, even in the midst of his sharp 
feud with the heretic empress. She lived to see the triumph of the 
great emperor who had married her daughter, and rescued her son. 
But she died soon, and with her died the Arianism of Valentinian, 
and the hopes of its party. For three years he was in Italy, much 
of it in Milan, under the eye of its archbishop. Before, Ambrose 
had been contending with a weak emperor and against heresy. He 
has now to meet a Cesar worthy of the great days of the empire, 
who is a Catholic not to contend with so much as to control. And 
with the weak and the mighty alike he asserts the supremacy of 
the church and the authority of the priesthood. The conqueror, 
the ruler of the world, in the height of his power, finds at Milan, if 
nowhere else, a tribunal to which he must bow, a person before whose 
rebuke he quails. The Christians in Callinicum had burned a 
Jewish synagogue, it was said, by the advice of their bishops. 
Some monks, incensed by an interruption of one of their processions 
‘in the road, burned a church belonging to some Valentinian 
Gnostics. The emperor, with such ideas of justice as would be 
tolerably obvious to the lay mind, ordered that the bishop rebuild 
the synagogue, and that the rioters should make fair compensation 
to the heretics for their loss. This was far beyond the diocese of 
Ambrose, and he himself was off at Aquileia, at the head of the 
Adriatic. But he felt that by his position he was the champion of 
the true faith wherever menaced. He wrote to the emperor, vindi- 
eating the bishop. If the bishop complied with the imperial mandate 
he would be an apostate, and the emperor would be reponsible, It 
was only repaying in kind what the orthodox had suffered at the 
hands of Jews and heretics. But the letter failed of its purpose. 
Ambrose returned to Milan and renewed his charge in the church, 
refusing to proceed with the mass till the emperor yielded, and 
granted lenity to the offenders. 

But we are now to see the bold prelate taking a still loftier 
attitude, vindicating outraged justice, and bringing the loftiest head 
in Europe to bow before the altar in humble and penitent confession. 
In a thousand years Rome had seen great crimes in the head of the 
state, had seen bloody deeds and intolerable despotism go unrebuked, 
had never seen the emperor bow to a subject, and acknowledge in 
him a moral majesty greater than his own proxd and unchallenged 
authority. But it is the last of the great emperors, and the last at 
whose feet the whole Roman empire bowed, who now bends subdued 
before a priest whom, a hundred years before, the Emperor Diocletian 
might have given to the headsman, or tossed to the lions in the 
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Flavian amphitheatre. Theodosius was a man of many noble and 
manly virtues, and had often shown an imperial clemency and gener- 
osity. But he was quick in passion, and often broke into great 
tempests of anger. The people in Thessalonica had been affronted 
by Botheric, the king’s lieutenant, and in an affray he, with several 
imperial officers, was killed. Theodosius, notwithstanding all attempts 
to allay his resentment, resolved on secret and summary vengeance. 
While the whole population was gathered in the circus, a signal 
was given to the troops secretly posted round it, and an indis- 
criminate and horrible massacre followed. For three hours the 
carnage went.on, till the blood of seven thousand persons, strangers 
and natives, of all ages, of either sex, the guilty and the innocent, 
was shed in expiation of the offence. 

Ambrose heard of it, and whether in terror or in grief retired into 
the country to avoid the presence of the emperor. He sent hima 
letter expressing his horror at the crime in which he would be an 
accomplice if he kept silence. He exhorted him to penitence, and - 
promised him his prayers. But he warned him not to come to the 
altar, for he would not communicate with a man stained with the 
blood of thousands of innocent people. For eight months the emperor 
waited in seclusion, not daring tocome to thechurch. The slave and 
the beggar could enter, but the sovereign of the world was shut out. 
This he felt, and through his minister sought of the prelate some 
relaxation of the hard sentence. But Ambrose answered that the 
emperor might march over his dead body, he would not allow him to 
come into the church. At length the emperor was allowed to enter 
one of the cloisters of the church, where he professed himself ready 
to submit to whatever Ambrose should prescribe. After some parley 
the bishop consented to remove his interdict on two conditions. First, 
that he should issue an edict prohibiting the execution of capital punish- 
ment for thirty days after conviction, and that he should submit to 
public penance. The emperor was not content to fall on his knees to 
receive absolution. He prostrated himself on the pavement, tore his 
hair, struck his forehead and watered the ground with tears. It is 
but the anticipation in spirit of Henry IV, seven centuries later, im- 
ploring in the snow at the gates of Canossa, the absolution of the 
prouder and mightier Gregory. And so the conqueror of the world 
was conquered, and confessed that there is a majesty greater than 
that of kings. Humanity and justice could look up and feel that 
they had found a friend, and a champion more than imperial. It 
was one of the great events, one of the sublimest pictures of history. 
It was the moral authority of Christianity holding in check arbitrary 
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power, establishing a tribunal which should protect the meanest and 
punish the mightiest. It was sacerdotal power, carrying in itself 
the latent peril of abuse for religious oppression and persecution, and 
yet exercising in pure hands a wholesome control over the insolence 
of irresponsible greatness, and the cruelty of despotic and intemperate 
passion. It was the gates of the same Portian Basilica, now the 
church of San Vittore al Corpo, which the prelate had closed against 
the heretic empress, which were also shut against the orthodox 
emperor. One is still shown at the Church of San Ambrogio two 
panels of cypress wood, which are said to be parts of the ancient gates 
before which this immortal transaction happened. And one sees in 
the Belvedere Gallery at Vienna the picture in which the masterly 
hand of Rubens has reproduced the great spectacle. 

Ambrose lived to pronounce the funeral orations over Valentinian 
and Theodosius. He refused to acknowledge the authority or receive 
the gifts of Eugenius. He retired from Milan till the conquering 
arms of Theodosius had reduced the east and west to his sway. The 
victorious emperor came to Milan to finish the brief remainder of his 
days, commending his sons in his dying hours to the archbishop, by 
whose moral influence he had been persuaded to abstain from the 
eucharist while his hands were stained with the blood of a war which 
his Christianity could not but justify. 

Not long after, in 397, on the fourth of April, in the fifty-seventh 
year of his age, after a service in the church of twenty-three years, 
the good bishop of the Milanese, the imperial ecclesiastic of his age, 
finished his days. Stilicho, the great general, was then at Milan, 
and urged the people to send to the bishop, asking him to offer his 
own more effective prayers for his recovery. He replied: “I have 
not so lived among you as to be ashamed to live; I have so good a 
Master that I am not afraid to die.” For five hours he held his 
hands crossed in the attitude of prayer, and so expired. His body 
is kept in the ancient basilica which bears his name. In the Duomo, 
the corpse of San Carlo Borromeo sleeps in a shrine of silver and 
crystal, dressed in gorgeous pontificals, and stared at by eyes curious 
or devout. But the shrine of Ambrose is the sanctity, the memory 
which, through fourteen centuries, has hung invisible round his grave. 
He has the rare and double honor of a place among the saints of the 
Eastern as well as of the Latin Church—his name enrolled with 
Basil, Athanasius and the Gregories, as well as with Cyprian and 
Augustine. 

The works of Ambrose the Benedictines have collected in two folio 
volumes. It has already been intimated that he was a churchman 
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rather than a theologian. He added something, perhaps, to the 
theology of his time, but nothing which is felt in the theology 
of to-day. He was inferior in intellectual power to Athanasius, 
Augustine, and Origen. He followed the Greek Fathers in his 
dogmatics, though laying more stress than they on the doctrines of 
sin and grace, anticipating in some measure the anthropology of 
Augustine.’ Half of his works, comprising the first volume, is 
devoted to exposition of the Scriptures. Tis interpretation is mainly 
allegorical, and of very little value. An exception may possibly be 
made in favor of his discourses on the Psalms, which are more 
earnest and practical. The principal work in the second volume is 
a treatise De Oficiis Ministrorum, which is ethical rather than the- 
ological, and shows how much stronger he was in the sphere of 
morals than of theology. He, however, adopts the vicious distinction, 
current in his time, between perfect and imperfect moral obligation, 
placing virginity, fasting, poverty, among those “counsels of per- 
fection” which belong to a life strictly dedicated to religion. His 
sister, Marcellina, had taken in his early days the vow of perpetual 
virginity. And he not only yielded, but contributed to the mighty 
ascetic tendency coming in from the Eastern Church which developed 
monachism, and made it such a power for evil and for good in the 
coming ages. Six of the works in the second volume treat of the 
celibate state, and speak its praises. His Works also include ninety- 
one letters, on various subjects, which illustrate the character of the 
man and the events of his life. 

The name of Ambrose is connected with a great improvement in 
the church-music of the fifth and sixth centuries. Before his time 
the music was a mere recitation of words, with a slight modulation 
of the voice, and a monotonous singing of prayers, performed entirely 
by the younger clergy. He introduced the musical scale of the 
Greeks, and their more melodious tunes. He also taught the practice 
of antiphonal chanting, as Augustine states,” during his conflict with 
the Empress Justina. It soon spread through the Western Church, 
and held its place for two hundred years. At the end of the sixth 
century it was superseded throughout Italy by the richer Gregorian 
chant; but in the church of Milan it is still preserved with jealous 


1 Neander, Church History, II, 562. 

2 Tt was a year, or not much more, that Justina, mother to the Emperor Valentinian, a 
child, persecuted thy servant Ambrose, in favor of her heresy, to which she was seduced by 
the Arians. The devout people kept watch in the church, ready to die with the Bishop, thy 
servant. Then it was first instituted that, after the manner of the Eastern Churches, hymns 
and psalms should be sung, lest the people should wax faint, through the tediousness of sor- 
row; and from that day to this the custom is retained, divers, yea, almost all thy congrega- 
tions, throughout other parts of the world, following herein.”—Confessions, IX, 1. 
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pride. There, in the beginning, the ardent soul of Augustine was 
moved by its simple beauty, though his conscience was alarmed lest 
the delights of music should be a snare to his soul.’ ‘“ How did I 
weep,” he says, “in thy hymns and canticles, touched to the quick by 
the voices of thy sweet-attuned church! The voices flowed into mine 
ears, and the truth distilled into my heart, whence the affections of 
my devotion overflowed, and tears ran down, and happy was I 
therein.” ? 

Ambrose, and with him Hilary of Poictiers, led the way in the 
composition of hymns, for use in the worship of the church. Neander 
states that the ancient usage had been to confine the singing to 
passages taken from the Scriptures, and that this improvement met 
considerable opposition.? The Te Deum, whose stately strains have 
echoed through the churches of Christendom ever since, has been 
ascribed to the Bishop of Milan, and he probably translated it from 
the Greek, for the use of his choir.* Many hymns have been 
attributed to him which are not his. The Benedictines admit but 
twelve, and a recent writer, one of the Prefetti of the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, Dom. Biraghi, whose learning is vouched for by 
Bishop Wordsworth, rejects five of these.’ He, however, has added 
others, and, going beyond other authorities, admits eighteen hymns 
and four poems as genuine productions of Ambrose. His hymns are 
vigorous, severe, dogmatic, objective. There is no tenderness of 
sentiment, and an austere simplicity of diction. They belonged to 
the time, and he made effective use of them. He says, in one of his 
letters: “Some complain that the people are led away by the singing 
of my hymns. I do not deny it. The singing is grand, and nothing 
can stand before it. What can be more telling than the confession 
of the Trinity in the mouth of the whole population, day by day?” ® 


1“ At other times, shunning over-anxiously this very deception, I err in too great strict- 
ness; and sometimes to that degree, as to wish the whole melody of sweet music, which is 
used to David's Psalter, banished from my ears, and the church’s too: and that mode seems 
to me safer, which I remember to have been often told me of Athanasius, Bishop of Alex- 
andria, who made the reader of the psalm utter it with so slight inflection of the voice, that it 
was nearer speaking than singing. Yet, again, when I remember the tears I shed at the 
Psalmody of thy church, in the beginning of my recovered faith; and how at this time I am 
moved, not with the singing, but with the things sung, when they are sung with a clear voice, 
and a modulation most suitable, I acknowledge the great use of this institution. Thus I 
fluctuate between peril of pleasure and approved wholesomeness ; inclined the rather (though 
not as pronouncing an irrevocable opinion) to approve of the use of singing in the churches, 
that so by the delight of the ears the weaker minds may rise to the feeling of devotion.” — 
Confessions, X, 33. 


2 Confessions, IX, 6. 8 Church History, II, 318. 
4 Herzog, Real-Ercyclopidie, III, Art. Ambrosius. 
5 Journal of a Tour in Italy, I, 114. 6 Opera, II, 873. Ep. XX, 34. 
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Perhaps his grandest hymn is the Vent Redemptor Gentium, a 
translation of which Dr. Schaff has set at the head of his excellent 
collection, ‘‘Christ in Song.” The morning song, Aeterne rerum 
Conditor, and the evening song, Deus Creator Omnium, are also 
famous. Translations of most of them are to be found in “ Hymns, 
Ancient and Modern,” and some of them are used in the service- 
books of our unritual churches. 

The name of Ambrose is still borne by the liturgy of the church of 
Milan, though a large part of it must be more ancient than his day. 
Parts of it he may have composed, and it was revised under his hand. 
But from the time, at least, of Gregory the Great, down to the present 
day, the ritual of the church of Milan has been peculiar, differing in 
many respects from the Roman.’ Attempts have been often made to 
introduce the Roman liturgy in its place, but have been always suc- 
cessfully resisted. The Latin Church everywhere else has relinquished 
the original mode of baptism, and, as Dean Stanley says, “with the 
two exceptions of the Cathedral of Milan, and the sect of the Baptists, 
a few drops of water are now the Western substitute for the three-fold 
plunge into the rushing rivers, or the wide baptisteries of the Hast.” ? 

- Ambrose was one of the men who, by Providential position as well 
as by powerful character, had an important part in moulding the 
Latin Church and Latin Christianity, which have so greatly shaped 
the fortunes and colored the history of the modern world. At a 
juncture when the new religion was fixing its form, and organizing 
itself for the conquest of western Europe; when, as we cannot but 
think it was violating its first principles, and abdicating its noblest 
opportunity for the sake of temporal as well as spiritual dominion, 
and cherishing the ambition of advancing both together; when it was 
condensing itself into a gigantic ecclesiasticism; this Roman civilian, 
trained in all civic duties and virtues, used to command, with the 
clear head, the resolute will, the austere virtue which belong to the 
typical Roman, came to the see where, next to that of the metropolis 
of the world, he could direct the course of western Christianity. He 
took the theocratic view, which is the farthest possible from ours. 
He held it, no doubt, sincerely ; not out of personal ambition, not so 
much, perhaps, from mere narrow sacerdotalism, as from a profound 
conviction that religion, gnd the church which he identified with it, 
was real king of the world. But in it was the germ of that dark 
growth of ecclesiastical power which has shed disastrous eclipse across 


1 Palmer, Origines Liturgice I, 125-133. Muratori, Antichita Italiane, VIII, 205-228. 


2 Eastern Church, 117. Robinson gives a description of minor-baptism at Milan, ac- 
cording to the Ambrosian ritual in the twelfth century. History of Baptism, 95-102. 
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the ages since. It without doubt has done service for mankind. It 
protected the weak against worse enemies. It carried the ark of God, 
the culture, the learning, the piety, the seeds of a better time, 
through ages of barbarism and darkness. It has often balanced and 
counterpoised, it has resisted and sometimes avenged, the tyrannies of 
civil power. But another age has come, and the world henceforth 
refuses to shelter itself under the protection or to bear the yoke of 
ecclesiastical power. That power wanes, and religion finds for itself 
a surer and a purer home in the heart of man, and in his voluntary 
submission to Divine law. History has shown that it is not safe to 
trust man with great power in the church, and it is not needful. 
Religion is suppressed, asphyxiated, killed, under excess of organi- 
zation. It lives, it grows, at all events it preserves its spiritual 
freshness and purity, in the air of liberty, and through the processes 
of spontaneous development. The aspiration and the destiny of Italy 
—of the Italy of Ambrose and Cavour, of Theodosius and Victor Em- 
manuel—is for a free church in a free state; for religion at last to 
come to that happy position where the fathers of Rhode Island left it 
at the beginning of their history—the church, religion, to stand or 
fall by its own truth, virtue, spiritual power and inward life, keeping 
itself out of civil government, keeping the government out of it. 


SAMUEL L. CALDWELL. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 




















THE PILGRIMS AND THE PURITANS. 


(Coneluded.) 


R. Scott restricts his plea for the Pilgrims as not persecutors to 

the original cotonists, inasmuch as when the Quakers first 
appeared in New England, in 1656, and severe laws were passed 
against them in Plymouth as well as in Massachusetts, every leader of 
the Plymouth party whose name is recorded was dead, and Plymouth 
was no longer an independent colony, but one of a confederacy of 
four New England settlements, and much under the influence of 
Massachusetts. He cites the case, also, of Isaac Robinson, son of 
John Robinson, who opposed the law enacted against the Quakers in 
1659. But when we consider that the Separatists of England did, 
to a certain extent, believe in the coercive authority of the civil 
government in matters of religion, and that this was true even of 
the father of the Plymouth Colony, according to his published state- 
ments only the year before the emigration of his church from 
Leyden, it is to be presumed that, generally, the colonists themselves, 
with whom Robinson was high authority, shared the opinions of their 
leader. We have no proof to the contrary. On the other hand, 
there is conclusive evidence that at least some leading men were 
opposed to a general religious toleration. Edward Winslow, who 
had been a member of Robinson’s Church at Leyden, and was one of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, may be regarded as a fair representative of the 


spirit of the majority of the colony, from his being three times 
(274) 
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elected governor, the first time in 1633. In the year 1645, eleven 
years before the arrival of the Quakers, Mr. Prince being governor, 
who came over in 1621, he wrote to Governor Winthrop, of Massa- 
chusetts, sharply complaining of a number of the assistants and 
deputies for endeavoring to introduce a certain measure which 
“would make us odious to all Christian commonweals.” He adds: 


To this the deputies were most made beforehand, and the other 
three assistants, who applauded it as their Diana; and the sum of it 
was, Zo wllow and maintain full and free tolerance of religion to all men 
that would preserve the civil peace and submit unto government ; and 
there was no limitation or exception against Turk, Jew, Papist, Arian, 
Socinian, Nicolaytan, Faumilist, or any other sect. But our governor 
and divers of us having expressed the sad consequences that would 
follow, especially myself and Mr. Prince, yet notwithstanding it was 
required, according to order, to be voted. But the governor would not 
suffer it to come to vote, as being that indeed would eat out the power of 
godliness. ..... You would have admired [wondered] to see how 
sweet this carrion relished to most of the deputies! What will be the 
issue of these things our all-ordering God only knows. Only we know 
without him it shall never be; and that is our greatest comfort. But if 
he have such a judgment for this place, I trust we shall find (J speak 
for many of us that groan under these thinys) a resting-place amongst 
you for the soles of our feet. 


Think of it, the Pilgrims of Plymouth looking to Puritan Massa- 
chusetts as a possible refuge from “free religion”! One cannot but 
regret the loss of a grand opportunity on the part of the Plymouth 
Colony to establish ‘“ *REEDOM TO WoRSHIP Gop.” Jt seems probable 
that Roger Williams, who, when ordered out of Massachusetts in 1631, 
had for two years been “ freely entreated” and “his preaching well 
approved” in Plymouth, had somewhat leavened the people there 
with his notions of “ free and full tolerance of religion to all men.” 
It was necessary, therefore, that this “ spirit of division,” which, says 
Winslow, was “ creeping in amongst” them, should be rebuked and 
suppressed. Cotton Mather says of Bradford, the second governor 
of Plymouth Colony, that he “was free from that rigid spirit of 
separation, which broke to pieces the Separatists themselves in the 
Low Countries, unto the great scandal of the Reforming churches;” 
which may be explained by what Alden Bradford’ says of him, that 
in 1655, he “declared his unwillingness to accept his office for a full 
year, for the reasons, that the support of ministers was neglected; 
... that error had not been suppressed, and great confusion was likely 
to follow; and that the deputies declined acting upon them when 

1 Notes on Duxbury, Histor. Col., 2 Ser. Vol. X. 
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suggested to them.” Prince, who came over in 1621, was “ zealously 
opposed to those whom he deemed heretical,” and was elected to the 
office of governor by the “good people,” because they were in 
“extreme distress” from a “libertine and Brownistick spirit then 
prevailing amongst the people.” John Alden, who was one of the 
fathers of the colony, was in full sympathy with the intolerant 
measure instituted against the Quakers; and Cudworth speaks of 
his conduct in this respect as giving much pain to some of his friends, 
who had hoped better things of him. 

We have referred to the Cambridge Platform of 1648. This was 
not the work alone of the Puritans of Massachusetts. Plymouth 
was represented in the Synod, and formally endorsed the doctrine of 
“the duty of the magistrate to take care of matters of religion” and 
to restrain and punish “heresy,” for attached to the Platform was An 
address to all that are faithful in Christ Jesus, especially to the godly 
of the Commonwealth of England—signed Edward Winslow. 

It was this Pilgrim Father who was agent for Massachusetts in 
England, in resisting the efforts of Child, Vassall and others to 
introduce a larger liberty into the New England government. In his 
Narrative, published 1646, Winslow also wrote apologetically 
respecting the intolerant laws of Massachusetts against the Baptists. 

It appears, then, that even among the original colonists of 
Plymouth, there was a spirit of intolerance, at least of non-toleration, 
which could scarcely help running into persecution. And the spirit 
of the veritable Pilgrims who landed on Plymouth Rock is to be 
learned, not only from their own avowed sentiments, and their con- 
duct towards persons of another faith, but also from the spirit of their 
immediate descendants. It is hardly conceivable that a people 
trained in the true principles of religious liberty could so soon lapse 
into the practice of intolerance and persecution. Whether, or how 
far, persecution did prevail in the Plymouth Colony can readily be 
ascertained. 

Having presented the respective principles of the Puritans and 
Separatists of Old and New England in regard to the rights of 
conscience and the province of the civil magistrate in matters of 
religion, we are prepared te institute a comparison between the Massa- 
chusetts and Plymouth Colonies in the application to “ heretics” of 
their respective principles, in the case especially of the Baptists and 
Quakers. We have already alluded to Ralph Smith, who for 
no other reason than his being a Separatist, was not suffered to 
remain in Massachusetts, and who, being reduced to straits, and 
asking a passage to Plymouth, “ was here,” writes Bradford, “ kindly 
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entreated and honored, and had the rest of his goods sent for, and 
exercised his gifts amongst us, and afterwards was chosen 
into the ministry, and so remained many years.” This generous 
welcome of an exile for conscience’s sake from Massachusetts 
contrasts strangely with the hope expressed, a few years later, by 
one, too, who must have joined in that welcome, Edward Winslow, 
that in that same Massachusetts he might possibly have to seek a 
refuge from the spirit of toleration which, alas! was spreading in 
Plymouth! Such is the confusion of ideas and inconsistency of 
conduct resulting from the half-way principles of religious liberty 
held by the Pilgrims. 

Passing over the intolerance of the ruling powers, under the church- 
and-state system of Massachusetts, towards the least deviation from 
the “orthodox” standard in their own churches, we come to the 
Puritan treatment of the Baptists, or, as their persecutors preferred 
to stigmatize them, the Anabaptists. These “heretics” appeared 
earlier than the Quakers, and were far more numerous in both 
colonies. Yet they suffered somewhat less than did their fellow- 
heretics, the disciples of George Fox. Baptists were reprimanded, 
misrepresented, fined, disfranchised, imprisoned, whipt and banished, 
but never hanged. They experienced the edge of the sword, but in 
their case, the sword was never thrust in up to the hilt. 

In examining the policy of the two colonies with regard to schis- 
matics and heretics, let it be borne in mind that in 1643 these 
colonies, with those of Connecticut and New Haven, formed a 
Confederacy, under the name of The United Colonies of New 
England, which lasted about forty years; and that in 1692 the 
Plymouth colony was incorporated with that of Massachusetts. As 
a consequence of the confederacy, the several colonies each acted 
with somewhat less independence than before. But the distinctive 
features of the Plymouth character and legislation, though modified, 
were not wholly changed by its union with its more powerful 
neighbor, after seventy years of separate independency. 

At the time of the settlement of New England, Baptists had 
become quite numerous in England, and later many of that sect held 
high positions in the Parliamentary army. Their principles had 
been published to the world, and might have been understood by our 
Puritan forefathers. In one respect they were too well understood, 
as asserting the right of all men to worship God in their own chosen 
way. This, as already shown, was almost the head and front of their 
offence. As the Puritans, especially, openly avowed the principle of 
intolerance, they of course regavded the Baptists, as afterwards the 
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Quakers, as the great enemies of their exclusive institutions, civil and 
religious. In persecuting these sects, they were not false to avowed 
principles of religious liberty, for they never professed such prin- 
ciples, but directly the contrary. 

In considering the persecution of the Baptists, it may be remarked 
by the way that they were not “intruders,” if they were “dis- 
sentients.” Dr. Mather, who bore honorable testimony to their 
character when he wrote: “Infant baptism hath been scrupled by 
multitudes in our day, who have been, in other points, most worthy 
Christians, and as holy, fruitful and heavenly people as perhaps any 
in the world,” states that “some few of these people have been among 
the planters of New England from the beginning;” and Hubbard, the 
early Puritan historian of New England, says that “about the year 1644 
[only sixteen years from the first landing of the Puritans] the Ana- 
baptists increased much in Massachusetts.” Similar is the testimony 
of Winthrop. In the Act of 1644 for the suppression of Anabaptists, 
it is said: “Divers of this kind have, since our coming into New 
England, appeared amongst ourselves,” and this increase was mainly 
from a formal avowal of sentiments previously held in a private way, 
or by conversions to their views. It was the spreading of Baptist 
opinions in the already settled population which alarmed the govern- 
ment and the clergy. “The Lady Moody,” styled by Winthrop “a 
wise and anciently religious woman,” who, for “being taken,” he 
adds, “with the error of denying baptism to infants,” found it 
advisable, “to avoid further trouble,” to take up her abode among the 
Dutch on Long Island, had been the owner of a plantation in Lynn— 
a part of it at least, four hundred acres, a grant from the General 
Court in 1649—and a member of the Puritan Church at Salem. 
“Many others” in Salem and Lynn who, like her, were “ infested 
with Anabaptism,” and shared her exile, had been in the Puritan 
communion. The six men who, with others not named, were arrested 
by order of the General Court, in 1639, for attempting to form a 
Baptist church at Weymouth, appear to have been among the in- 
habitants of the town. Edward Starbuck, who, in 1648, was the 
subject of a commission by the General Court for “ great misdemeanors 
with profession of Anabaptistry,” had in previous years been a 
Deputy from Dover to that same Court, and entrusted by it with 
important business. Obadiah Holmes and others who, in 1650, at 
the instigation of Rev. Mr. Newman, were summoned before the 
General Court of Plymouth for becoming Baptists, had been 
members of his church in Rehoboth, and Holmes had resided in the 
country eleven or twelve years. Henry Dunster, who, in 1653, for 
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falling “into the briars of anti-pedobaptism,” was indicted by the 
Grand Jury, sentenced by the General Court to suffer a public admo- 
nition, and dismissed from his office, was a Puritan divine, a member 
of the Cambridge Church, “‘a learned, worthy, and able man,” honored 
in Old and New England as the first President of Harvard College. 
A portion certainly of the constituent members of the Baptist Church 
at Charlestown, formed in 1665, were “of our country.’ Some had 
been members of the Puritan Church in Charlestown, and in the Act 
passed against them that year, some of them are mentioned as “ free- 
men.” The fact is, the early Baptists of New England were largely 
composed of the resident population of the country; as was the case 
also, to a far less extent, with the Quakers, who, in Sandwich, for 
instance, had gained over to their faith many of the inhabitants. 
The Baptists were simply honest Protestants and Nonconformists who, 
having in common with their Puritan and Pilgrim neighbors, accepted 
the then acknowledged Reformed doctrines—the Bible the only Rule 
of Faith, and the Right of Private Judgment, as against Pope and 
Rishop—reduced the doctrine to practice. The Baptists of Plymouth 
Colony took Robinson, its father, at his word, in his memorable 
advice to the departing Pilgrims: “If God reveal anything to you 
by any other instrument of his, be as ready to receive it as ever you 
were to receive any truth by my ministry; for I am verily persuaded 
the Lord has more truth yet to break forth out of his holy Word.” 

Both “dissentients” and “intruders” had indeed an equal natural 
right with the self-styled “orthodox,” to religious freedom, but this 
distinction, drawn by a distinguished writer on Puritan history, Dr. 
Ellis, may suggest an answer to the “unanswerable” argument of 
Hon. Joel Parker, in his Lowell Lecture, 1869, in vindication of the 
Massachusetts Puritans from the charge of persecution, and of con- 
sequent inconsistency with their own former position among the 
persecuted in England for nonconformity to the Established Church. 
As native Englishmen—so he reasons—they had an equal right with 
their conforming countrymen to religious freedom, and therefore were 
persecuted by the English Church when fined, ejected from livings, 
imprisoned, and banished for their nonconformity. But Massachusetts 
was “for themselves and those who sympathized with them, and no 
others.” Therefore the Puritans, having the exclusive right of 
possession to Massachusetts soil, were not persecutors of Baptists, 
Quakers, and other “ heretics,” when they fined, imprisoned, banished 
or hanged them; these were intruders upon the former's territory 
and privileges ! 

But, as we have shown, Baptists certainly were among the “original 
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settlers,” and afterwards sprang up in the most of the “ orthodox” 
communities. Why then, even on Mr. Parker’s narrow ground, had 
they not the same right with the Puritans, to religious freedom? 
New England was to them the same that England had been to the 
Puritans. Why, the Puritans themselves gradually changed their 
ground after they came to America. What if the Baptists—many 
of whom had been Puritans—followed suit, only carrying the right of 
change, practiced by both, farther than did their Pedobaptist brethren? 
By whom or where was determined the exact line beyond which was 
to be no new departure, and also the precise degree of deviation from 
Puritan ideas which should save an enquiring Protestant from the 
loss of his farm, and from banishment into the wilderness, to say 
nothing about his bare back or neck? 

In the exercise of the claim to exclusive right of worship for the 
established order, Massachusetts was far more stringent than Ply- 
mouth, and sometimes felt herself called upon, as more immaculate in 
her orthodoxy, to chide the more tardy and tolerant spirit of her 
elder neighbor. Roger Williams received a comparatively princely 
welcome in the latter colony, when rudely thrust out of the Bay. 
And it is noteworthy that other exiles from Massachusetts’ intoler- 
ance, whether Baptists or Quakers, or their friends, sought a refuge 
in the reputedly more hospitable Plymouth. Not only Williams, but 
Upsall and Dunster, turned their retreating steps toward the Pilgrim 
settlement; though, in the case of Upsall, the aged man who had 
dared, from his door-step in Boston, to call an oppressive law against 
the Quakers a “fighting against God,” only to be remanded to his 
original persecutors; against, however, the remonstrances of many 
of the kind-hearted people of Sandwich. 

Following the example of Elizabeth, their great enemy in England, 
the Puritans no sooner reached the shores of the New World than 
they began a series of acts of uniformity, founding their system upon 
the Jewish code. They set up an “established” church, curiously 
uniting the civil and ecclesiastical departmenis. In 1634 absence 
from church —“ the church” —was made punishable by fine or 
imprisonment. In 1635 it was ordered that no church could be 
organized without the approbation of the magistrates and the elders 
of the majority of the churches. In 1644, by an act specially aimed 
at the Baptists, who were denounced as the “ incendiaries of common- 
wealths, and the infectors of persons in main matters of religion,” it 
was ordered, that “if any person or persons shall openly condemn or 
oppose the baptizing of infants, or go about secretly to seduce others 
from the approbation or use thereof, or shall purposely depart the 
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congregation at the administration of the ordinance,” he shall be 
sentenced to banishment. Laws were soon after passed imposing 
severe penalties for non-attendance at the regularly established 
churches, or for interfering with “the order of” such churches. In 
1646 William Witter, of Lynn, was presented by the Grand Jury for 
saying that “they who staid while a child is baptized, do worship the 
devil,” and “took the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in 
vain, and broke the Sabbath,” and was sentenced to make a public 
confession. In 1648 the General Court ordered that Edward Star- 
buck, who not long before had been a Deputy from Dover (New 
Hampshire), should be proceeded against for “his profession of Ana- 
baptistry.” At an early period a number of Baptists, offshoots, for 
the most part, from the Puritan Church at Salem, appear to have 
lived in Lynn; among them “the Lady Moody” and William Witter 
already named. The former thought it advisable in 1640 to “sell 
out,” and depart toa more comfortable region. The latter, despite 
the admonitions of the General Court, being moreover an old man, 
resolved to stand his ground. Accordingly we find him in 1651 still 
an “obstinate Anabaptist’; in other words, he could not conscien- 
tiously believe that infants ought to be baptized, and he said so. For 
his spiritual comfort and edification, being quite alone among his 
neighbors, he invited to his house some of his Rhode Island brethren. 
Promptly yielding to the request of their aged friend, three persons, 
Dr. John Clark, Obadiah Holmes, and Mr. Crandall, representatives 
of the Newport Baptist Church, reached his house on Saturday, the 
nineteenth of July, 1651. This must have been an occasion of exceed- 
ing joy to the aged nonconformist ; but it soon appeared that Baptist 
nonconformity was a very different thing from Puritan nonconformity ; 
yea, a heinous crime in Puritan eyes. The strangers were not dis- 
turbed that night ; but the rumor of their arrival had spread through 
the region, and the next day, while Mr. Clark was preaching a sermon 
at the house of his host, he and his associates were arrested by a 
constable, and two days after, sent to the Boston Inquisition, where 
Clark was sentenced to pay twenty pounds, Holmes thirty, and 
Crandall five; or, in default of payment, to be “ well whipped.” Mr. 
Clark—an honored pastor and a leading man in his own colony—was 
also obliged to hear Governor Endicott say to him: “ You have 
deserved death ; we will not have such trash brought into our juris- 
diction.” Refusing to pay their fines, the party were returned to 
prison. Some of Clark’s friends having paid his fine without his con- 
sent, he was dismissed. Crandall was released on bonds. But 
Holmes would neither pay his fine nor suffer it to be paid for him. 
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He was kept in prison from July till September, when he was 
sentenced to receive thirty stripes. The Puritan ministers felt a deep 
interest in this case; among whom John Wilson, pastor at Boston, 
having, as Mather says, “the zeal of a Phineas in testifying against 
everything that he thought offensive to God,” made himself most 
conspicuous against his brother Protestant. When a young man in 
England, contemplating the ministry as his profession, he had said— 
persecution being then rife against nonconformity—that “if the Lord 
would grant him a liberty of conscience, with purity of worship, he 
would be content, yea thankful, though it were at the furthermost 
end of the world.” At length, persecuted in England, he had fled 
to the “‘furthermost end;” and now, twenty-one years after his safe 
arrival, when another suffering nonconformist, returning to prison 
from the bar where sentence of thirty stripes had been passed against 
him, had said: “I bless God I am counted worthy to suffer for the 
name of Jesus,” he had an opportunity to reply: “The curse of God 
or Jesus go with thee.” “Liberty of conscience” was a blessing to 
be sought for John Wilson, the Puritan nonconformist, but to be 
denied to Obadiah Holmes, the Baptist nonconformist. The com- 
ments of Dr. Palfrey—the latest and ablest historian of New England, 
though not always the most impartial—upon this transaction deserve 
a passing notice. He writes: 


When he [Holmes] relates that the scourging which he endured 
‘was so easy to him that he could well bear it, and in a manner feel it 
not,” that he “told the magistrates, You have struck me as with roses,” 
the reader ventures to hope that the executioner had been directed by 
his superiors to vindicate what they thought the majesty of the law at 
little cost to the delinquent. 


What particular “reader” the historian refers to by “the” reader, 
we do not pretend to conjecture, but this we know, that more than 
one reader ventures to consider the author's “hope” as no better 
than special pleading, to make out a case for his Puritan heroes. 
_ There is not the least reason to doubt that Holmes was cruelly pun- 
ished. It is cruel to surmise that he played the part of a hypocrite, 
whining over pains which he never endured. The men who could do 
what they had already done, who had fined him, and kept him in 
prison for several months, and who, three years later, were to hang 
Quakers, would hardly scruple at thirty lashes. Holmes’s character 
is above reproach, and his word is good authority, especially when 
there is only conjecture or suspicion to rebut it. In the letter which 
narrates his trials, he speaks of his “ wounds and sores,” from thirty 
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strokes inflicted with a three-corded whip. In a manuscript of 
Governor Joseph Jenckes, of Rhode Island, written about one hun- 
dred and twenty-five years ago, it is said: “‘ Mr. Holmes was whipped 
thirty stripes, and in sach an unmerciful manner that in many days, 
if not some weeks, he could take no rest but as he lay upon his knees 
and elbows, not being able to suffer any part of his body to touch the 
bed whereon he lay.” Is it not strange that a grave historian 
should act the part of apologist for intolerance and derider of the 
sufferings of a martyr to liberty? Wescarcely know a better answer 
to these insinuations of Dr. Palfrey, and to the suggestions of himself 
and others that it had been wiser for dissentients from Puritanism to 
seek another region for the exercise of their religious notions, than 
the foliowing extract from the “ Preface to a Defence,” etc. (1648), 
by Thamas Allin, of Dedham, and Thomas Shepherd, of Cambridge, 
both Puritan divines: 


Whom the Lord will honor by suffering for his cause by imprison- 
ment, etc., he gives them spirits suitable thereto; whom the Lord will 
reserve for other service or employ in other places, he inclines their 
hearts rather to fly, giving them a heart suitable to such a condition. 
It is a case of conscience frequently put, and oft resolved by holy Brad- 
ford, Peter Martyr, Philpot, and others; namely, Whether it was lawful 
to flee out of the land? To which their answer was, that if God gave a 
spirit of courage and willingness to glorify him by sufferings, they should 
stay, etc. . . . If the Lord will have some to bear witness by imprison- 
ments, we honor them therein. 


Holmes, afterward the honored pastor of the Newport Baptist 
Church, chose to “stay” and “bear witness by imprisonment.” He 
is to be laughed at. 

The government not only punished Holmes, but would not allow 
any expression of sympathy with him. Warrants were issued against 
thirteen persons, one of them past sixty, who had offended Puritan 
infallibility by taking him by the hand when he came from the 
whipping-post, and blessing God for the strength he had given him. 
The two who were apprehended were ordered to receive ten lashes, 
or pay forty shillings apiece. Was the majesty of law here also 
vindicated at little cost to the delinquents? Fourteen years after 
these proceedings, in 1665, several persons of the same denomination in 
Charlestown united themselves intoa church. This was now one year 
after the Puritan theocracy was abolished by the royal decree, and 
citizenship was freed from the restrictive qualification of church- 
membership. But the proclamation of freedom to all parties and 

1 Winchell’s Sermons, 1819. 
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sects was disregarded as soon as the royal commissioners were gone. 
The old laws of the colony against heresy and schism were brought 
into operation, and for a series of years the Baptists of the neighbor- 
hood of Boston were subjected to a variety of annoyances and perse- 
cutions, under the shape of public censures, disfranchisement, fines, 
imprisonment and banishment, until 1672, when Governor Belling- 
ham, their determined enemy, died. For six years, under Governor 
Leveret, a man of tolerant disposition, they had a season of rest. 
Having, however, erected a house of worship in Boston, which they 
entered early in 1679, fourteen years after the constitution of the 
church now known as the First Baptist Church of Boston, they were 
soon forbidden by the General Court to meet in it. An order having 
come from the king, in July, that liberty of conscience should be 
allowed to all Protestants, they returned to their house. But in 
March of the next year the door of the house was nailed up by order 
of the Court, and the church met in the yard, and then under a shed, 
while the pastor, Mr. Gould, was concealed on Noddle’s Island. The 
government seems, however, to have become ashamed of its intoler- 
ance, for on the second Sunday after the door was closed, it was found 
open, and the brethren joyfully re-entered ; and after a public admoni- 
tion from the Governor the following May, and a charge not to assemble 
in their house, they were permitted to go in peace. So ended this 
act in the tragedy of Puritan persecution, in illustration of what 
President Samuel Willard had said in his reply to John Russell, one 
of the pastors of the First Baptist Church: “Experience tells us that 
such a rough thing as a New England Anabaptist is not to be handled 
over-tenderly.” Yet for a long time after this, the Puritans were 
not over-tender of Baptists and other dissentients, subjecting them 
to extreme inconveniences and hardships. 

Let us now turn to the Plymouth Colony, to see what sort of 
treatment the Baptists received from the Pilgrims and their sons. 
As in the Massachusetts Colony, so here, religion was established 
by law, and provision was made for its compulsory support, though 
in a looser way than in Massachusetts. Some of the earlier laws 
were directly based upon the Jewish code, as when the worship 
of “any other God but the Lord God” was made punishable 
with death, the books of Moses being cited as authority. In 
the year 1650 it was enacted, that ‘whosoever shall hereafter set 
up any churches or public meetings diverse from those already 
set up and approved, without the consent and approbation of the 
government, .... shall be suspended from having any voice in 
town meetings, and presented to the next General Court to receive 
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such punishment as the Court shall think meet to inflict.” And 
although church-membership was never made a legal requisite to 
citizenship in the Plymouth Colony, yet indirectly the same thing 
was secured another way. The church governed the state. There 
was an established religion, which is the first condition and the inevi- 
table precursor of persecution. Even the Separatists from Leyden 
brought over with them and planted in the soil of New Plymouth 
the seeds which afterwards bore a bitter harvest. Yet from the first 
we shall find a more tolerant spirit pervading its history than was 
true of Massachusetts. The Pilgrims were at a wider remove both 
historically and in spirit from the old persecuting church. In the 
year 1646, three years after the Confederation, at a meeting of the 
General Commissioners (two each from the four colonies represented), 
it was recommended— 


That Anabaptism, Familism, Antinomianism, generally all errors of 
like nature which undermine... the Scriptures, ...and bring in un- 
warrantable revelations, inventions of men, or any carnal liberty, under 
a deceitful color of liberty of conscience, may be seasonably . . . sup- 
pressed, though they wish as much forbearance and respect may be had 
of tender consciences seeking light, as may stand with the purity of 
religion and peace of the churches. 


Here it is added in parenthesis (“The Commissioners of Plymouth 
desire further consideration concerning this advice given to the 
General Courts”). Thus we see the more tolerant Plymouth shrinking 
from the severe measure approved by the other colonies. 

The Baptists first came into collision with the Plymouth govern- 
ment about 1650. They were Separates in fact—a name familiar to 
the Pilgrims—from a Separate or Independent Church in Rehoboth; 
and having, as they thought, discovered the new light which Robin- 
son had d» lared would break forth out of the Word, they had been 
led to embrace Baptist views, and to submit to what their opponents 
denominated rebaptism. This proceeding alarmed the churches of 
the established order, and petitions from Rehoboth and Taunton, and 
from the collective ministers of the colony, with two exceptions, were 
sent to the General Court, urging the suppression of this schism. 
The General Court of Massachusetts, also, not content with looking 
after its own heretics, forwarded to their neighbor a letter, in which, 
after chiding the Plymouth government for having “ connived at” 
the Anabaptists, and manifested a “ patient hearing” with them, it 
urged prompt and decisive measure to prevent “the infection of such 
diseases.” When the dissenters were brought before the Court, the 
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Governor, William Bradford, “a person of a well-tempered spirit,” 
and one of the original Pilgrims, charged them to desist from their 
meetings, and then dismissed them without any punishment! One of 
the number, Obadiah Holmes, was soon to experience real persecution 
as a Baptist in the shape of fines, imprisonment, and scourging at 
the hands of Massachusetts Puritans, as we have already narrated. 
But no Baptist was ever whipped in the Plymouth Colony for his 
religious opinions. In 1663 a second attempt to found a Baptist 
church was made in Rehoboth, several persons separating from the 
“orthodox” church for that purpose; and it was not till 1667 that 
they were summoned before the General Court and fined for 
“establishing public meetings without the knowledge and approbation 
of the Court, to the disturbance of the peace of the place.” It was 
suggested to them that their close proximity to the established 
churches was not agreeable, and a separate township was granted 
them on condition of their removing thither; and in Swansea, on the 
border of Rhode Island, they lived without further molestation. And 
this completes our history of the persecution of Baptists in Plymouth 
Colony. A refresing contrast with Massachusetts intolerance. While 
the Baptists of Boston and vicinity were subjected to manifold 
cruelties, some of their number languishing in prison or hiding thein- 
selves from the constable, their more fortunate brethren in the 
Pilgrim Colony were enjoying comparative peace, and were even 
assigned a territory for their habitation. Pray, what harm ever 
came to Plymouth for her superior tolerance ? 

It only remains to consider the treatment of the Quakers in the 
two colonies. These people first appeared in New England in 1656. 
The government, both in Massachusetts and Plymouth, set itself 
instantly in the attitude of bitter intolerance. Massachusetts took 
the lead, in the year 1656, the General Court urging the General 
Commissioners to recommend to the several colonies the adoption of 
severe measures against the Quakers, and itself beginning a course of 
barbarous legislation, which extended through several years, by 
imposing a heavy fine for bringing in Quakers, “the cursed sect of 
hereticks,” and ordering that every Quaker who arrived should be 
sent to the House of Correction, severely whipt and kept at hard 
labor, no person being allowed to have any intercourse with him; 
also imposing a fine of five pounds for bringing in, spreading, or 
concealing Quaker books or “writings concerning their devilish 
opinions”; a fine of forty shillings for receiving such books or 
embracing their sentiments, the penalty for the second offence being 
four pounds; and for further persistence, confinement in the House 
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of Correction, and banishment. The next year a fine of forty 
shillings was imposed for every hour’s entertainment of a Quaker, 
and imprisonment till the fine was paid; and any Quaker who came 
into the jurisdiction was to have one ear cut off and be put to work 
in the House of Correction, the penalty to be repeated for the second 
offence. Any Quaker who had before “suffered the law” and 
returned, was to be severely whipt and sent to the House of Correc- 
tion, and for the third offence his tongue was to be bored with a hot 
iron, besides his being imprisoned. The next year a fine of ten 
shillings was imposed upon any one professing Quakerism, or meeting 
with the Quakers; for speaking in their meetings a fine of five 
pounds. A little later it was enacted that every Quaker found 
within the jurisdiction, and any person who defended Quaker 
doctrines, was to be committed to prison, and if found guilty, after 
trial by a special jury, to be banished on pain of death; and every 
“inhabitant” who should favor Quakers was to be imprisoned for 
one month and banished on pain of death. In carrying out the 
sentence of banishment, even women, stripped to the waist, and tied 
toa cart’s tail, were whipped from town to town, and carried two 
days’ journey into the wilderness among wolves and bears. To cap 
the climax of intolerance, Quakers were hanged in 1659, 1660, and 
1661. Governor Endicott was among the most vindictive enemies of 
these “hereticks,” and when in 1661 the Court hesitated to pass 
sentence of death, he said, ‘ You that will not consent, record it; I 
thank God I am not afraid to give judgment.” He had previously 
said to certain Quakers: “Take heed ye break not our ecclesiastical 
laws, for then ye are sure to stretch by a halter.” 

Rev. John Norton, minister at Boston, urged extreme measures 
against the Quakers. When John Winthrop, Governor of Connec- 
ticut, strongly opposed the shedding of blood, which carried much 
weight with the Massachusetts deputies, Norton encouraged them to 
decree the death penalty. 

The Plymouth Government followed, but haud pari passu, in the 
same course of persecution. In 1657, it was made a crime to enter- 
tain Quakers, or to invite persons to hear them preach. One Quaker 
was ordered td be whipped and to depart out of the jurisdiction, for 
saying that the head and knees of one of the magistrates (John Alden) 
trembled when several of the sect were arraigned before him; and 
two Quakers, for being “men of a turbulent spirit and forward to 
abuse men with the tongue,” were whipped. Laws were passed 
against Quaker meetings, imposing a fine of forty shillings upon each 
speaker, ten shillings upon each hearer, and forty shillings upon the 
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owner of the house. Persous becoming Quakers were to be disfran- 
chised. A special marshal was appointed to execute the laws against 
Quakers. A prominent citizen, for encouraging some of these people 
to occupy his house, was sentenced to find sureties for his good 
behavior; another, for entertaining such men and for “ unworthy 
speeches,” was laid under bonds. Two Quakers who had been 
whipped, refusing to pay the officer a fee for the lashes he had 
inflicted, were remanded to prison till they should promise to leave 
the jurisdiction. Mr. Cudworth, one of the Commissioners of the 
United Colonies for Plymouth, for refusing to sign their letter to the 
Governor of Rhode Island, urging him to take measures against the 
Quakers, was displaced. The next year, Mr. Cudworth and Mr. 
Hatherly, for opposing the several laws against these people, were 
dropped from the Board of Assistants, and Mr. Cudworth was 
removed from his military command. Many Sandwich people, for 
disapproving of the government proceedings, were summoned to 
appear before the Court, and fined, and a special order was afterwards 
issued relating to the town of Sandwich, for having entertained and 
encouraged Quakers. Laws were also passed against bringing them 
within the limits. The General Court, moved by the “signes of 
God’s displeasure,” such as “sickness and weakness, and also by 
letting loose in those freeting gangrene-like doctrines and persons 
commonly called Quakers,” etc., appointed a general day of humilia- 
tion. To his credit, be it stated, Mr. Winslow, the Commissioner 
for Plymouth this year, refused to sign the recommendation of his 
associates to the General Court, to put Quakers to death. 

In 1659 and 1660 it was ordered that certain houses be searched 
for Quaker papers and writings; that ‘‘ all Quakers and encouragers 
of them, and all persons convicted of speaking contemptuously of the 
laws against Quakers,” should lose their freedom. Several Deputies 
to the Court were rejected because of their tolerant views; Isaac 
Robinson (son of John) and James Cudworth were dismissed from the 
civil employment and disfranchised for the same reason. The former, 
says Freeman, removed to the Cape, to be “among more congenial 
spirits.” It was enacted that every Quaker on his arrival should be 
committed to jail. Six Quakers were ordered to depart on pain of 
death. One man, “for rescuing a strange Quaker from the 
Marshal,” was publicly whipped. More than twenty persons, for 
being at Quaker meetings, were fined ten shillings each; one 
person, for entertaining Quakers at his house, four pounds; Quakers 
were imprisoned, whipped, and sent out of the precincts; the penalty 
for harboring Quakers was increased to five pounds, and in case of 
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failure to pay, whipping was to be inflicted. It was ordered that all 
wives, children and servants found at Quaker meetings should be 
put by the constable into the stocks or cage, to remain according to 
discretion, only not over two hours in winter nor four in summer, 
and if in the cage, only till night in winter, nor longer than the next 
morning insummer. Horses found with Quakers, whether their own 
or loaned to them, whereby they “have the more speedy passage 
from place to place to the poisoning of the inhabitants with their 
cursed tenetts,” were to be forfeited to the colony. Any person who 
acted as guide to a Quaker was fined ten pounds, and any man who 
refused to serve as constable, in execution of the laws, was to pay a 
fine of four pounds. All this while, Quakers were coming into the 
‘colony, and were apprehended, imprisoned and whipped. In 1661, 
Charles II, forbade legislation against Quakers, and the Court was 
restrained in its action, public sentiment, also, being more generally 
opposed to oppressive measures. In the Plymouth Colony no Quaker 
was ever put to death. 

It is proper, in regard to both colonies, to distinguish between the 
government and the people. The former would naturally be more 
conservative; and as, in Massachusetts wholly, in Plymouth largely, 
it was in the hands of the church, we should expect to see its power 
exerted in the maintenance of the established order. There was a 
large and constantly increasing outside population, which was 
restless under the theocratic restrictions, and even in the church 
itself there were not a few persons who desired a more liberal 
treatment of dissenters. 

In both colonies, strong resistance was manifested to the action of 
the government, in its persecution of the Quakers. In Massachu- 
setts, the penalty of death was carried by only one majority, in the 
General Court, and then after earnest opposition, and its actual 
infliction upon Robinson and Stevenson aroused so general an indig- 
nation among the people, that the prisoners had to be guarded by a 
company of soldiers, the peace preserved by sentinels posted in 
different parts of the town, and an elaborate vindication of its conduct 
put forth by the government. In the Plymouth Colony, the opposi- 
tion to the government was still more decided. Isaac Robinson, the 
worthy son of the patriarch of the settlement, Thomas Hatherly, a 
Plymouth merchant, who came over in 1623, and Captain, afterwards 
General Cudworth, who, says Scott, probably came in 1632—all 
of them prominent men; Hatherly having been assistant for thirteen 
years, treasurer of the colony, and Commissioner of the Confedera- 
tion, and Cudworth having also been an assistant, and at the time 
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holding the office of Commissioner for Plymouth—were especially 
earnest advocates of tolerance. A letter which Cudworth wrote to 
a friend in England, in the year 1658, for which he was afterwards 
called to account by the General Court, shows the intolerant spirit 
of the government, under Prince, the dissatisfaction which its action 
awakened in many minds, and specially his own noble character. 
We give only a part of it: 


As to the state condition of things amongst us, it is sad, and so like 
to continue. The anti-christian persecuting spirit is very active, and 
that in the powers of this world. He that will not lash, persecute and 
punish men that differ in matters of religion must not sit on the bench, 
and myself discharged of my captainship because I had entertained 
some Quakers at my house, thereby that I might be the better 
acquainted with their principles. I thought it better to do so, than 
with the blind world to censure, condemn, rail and revile them, when 
they neither saw their persons, nor knew any of their principles. But 
the Quakers and myself cannot close in divers things, and so I signified 
to the Court; but told them withal, that as I was no Quaker, so I would 
be no persecutor. . . . All these carnal and anti-christian ways, being 
not of God’s appointment, effect nothing to the hindering of them in 
their course. It is only the Word and the Spirit of the Lord that is 
able to convince gain-sayers. They have many meetings and many 
adherents ; almost the whole town of Sandwich. And give me leave to 
acquaint you a little with their sufferings, which is grievous, and saddens 
the hearts of most of the precious saints of God; it lies down and rises 
up with them, and they cannot put it out of their minds, when they see 
poor families deprived of their comforts, and brought into penury and 
want. . . . We are wrapped up in a labyrinth of confused laws, that the 
freeman’s power is quite gone. . . . Sandwich men may not go to the 
Bay, lest they be taken up for Quakers—warrants lie in wait to appre- 
hend and bring them before a magistrate, to give account of their busi- 
ness. ... Through mercy we have yet amongst us the worthy Mr. 
Dunster [four years before dismissed from the Presidency of Harvard 
College for embracing Baptist principles], whom the Lord hath made 
boldly to bear testimony against the spirit of persecution. 

In Massachusetts, after they have whipped them and cut off their 
ears, they have now gone the furtherest step they can; they have 
banished them, upon pain of death if they ever come there again; we 
expect we must do the like; we must dance after their pipe, for it is 
well if in some there be not a desire to be their apes and imitators, in 
all their proceedings of this nature. They have banished six on pain of 
death, and I wish that blood be not shed. 


This was written a few months before two Quakers were executed 
in Boston. The man who, under such circumstances, in such a place 
and at such a time, could write such noble sentiments, deserves 
the gratitude of posterity. 
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On the whole, it must be conceded that the Pilgrims, as well as 
the Puritans, were far from holding or practicing the true principles 
of religious liberty. There was intolerance and persecution at 
Plymouth as well as in Massachusetts Bay; though, in this unfor- 
tunate business, the latter colony showed itself much the more 
forward and proficient. We have seen that Winslow, one of the 
Pilgrims, very early took decided ground against general toleration, 
in which he was resolutely and successfully seconded by Prince, who 
came over soon after the Mayflower, and by others; and the repeated 
election to the highest office, of Winslow and Prince, the latter being 
governor through the whole period of the Quaker persecution, shows 
that a majority of the voters agreed with them in their treatment of 
these unfortunate people. And while the bold opposition to the 
oppressive laws, of not a few noble men, among whom Cudworth, 
Hatherly and Brown were most conspicuous, forms a bright spot in 
the history of those times, yet the treatment which they received at 
the hands of the ruling powers proves the dominant spirit to have 
been that of persecution. Cudworth, we have seen, complained of 
the activity in the colony of “ the anti-christian persecuting spirit,” 
and said that none could hold office who would not “lash, persecute, 
and punish men that differ in matters of religion.” And it is worth 
noting, as bearing upon the statement of Mr. Scott that none of 
the original colonists were persecutors, that when Cudworth and 
Hatherly were put out of office for their tolerant opinions, William 
Bradford, a son of Governor Bradford, and Thomas Hinchley were 
put in their place. Was the difference between the Pilgrims and the 
Puritans “irreconcilable”? In the persecution of the Quakers, were 
not the governments of the two colonies in full accord, though in 
its measures the Plymouth Court did not go to the fuli extreme of 
its sister colony? If it be said that, in her intolerance, Plymouth 
was influenced by Massachusetts, we grant it; but this fact, while it 
affords some extenuation to the smaller and weaker colony, cannot 
absolve her from the guilt of partnership in wrong, against the better, 
traditions of the father of the colony. Those principles deserve little 
praise which cannot stand out against the pressure of superior force 
or state-craft. If the original colonists, the Mayflower Pilgrims, 
were men of catholic views, incapable of persecution, as is claimed 
for them, it certainly detracts from their glory that so many of their 
immediate descendants could so soon and so thoroughly forget the 
good lessons of their fathers, and “lash, persecute, and punish” men 
of a different faith. 

An old rhymester, quoted in a book found in the Prince Collection, 
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in the Boston Public Library, A Reply to Johnson’s Answer to My 
Book, by John Bolles, thus vents his views of the supposed inconsis- 
tency of the New England settlers: 


New England for Religion did leave her native land, 

And came into a Desart amongst a Tawny Band; 

And surely for Religion she made this Resolution, 

To come, and leave her native Place to shun her Persecution ; 
But soon she.turns to Persecute, by which it does appeare ; 
That she is not the same she was when first she did come here. 


No such inconsistency can ‘be charged upon the Puritans or 
the Pilgrims. They did not come here to establish «freedom to 
worship God,” except for themselves. They were not hypocrites, 
though they were persecutors. They acted up to their professions ; 
and they builded better than they designed. Their simple and lofty 
faith, their severe virtues, their earnest zeal in the cause of education 
and religion, and a certain stubborn love of liberty which runs in the 
English blood, blossomed providentially into forms fairer thar they 
purposed or conceived, and from which, as dimly seen by them, they 
drew back with even abhorrence. They were a grand stock; and, 
in spite of all their errors, the world has scarce seen their like. 
What Mr. Froude so felicitously says with reference to Sir Thomas 
More—“ the spirit of persecution is no peculiar attribute of the 
pedant, the bigot, or the fanatic, but may co-exist with the fairest 
graces of the human character,” was well illustrated also in the case 
of our Pilgrim and Puritan forefathers. 


J. CHAPLIN. 
Boston, Mass. 


























THE TRUE GROUNDS OF CHRISTIAN UNION. 


‘oe is one of the vital questions of our day: How shall the 

followers of Jesus Christ, now ranged under different banners, 
be rallied and united under one standard, when party names shall be 
known no more, the distinctions they represent pass away, and 
whatever of reproach or of hindrance to more extensive and ag- 
gressive work arises from existing separations will be removed, 
their cause having ceased to exist ? 

The solution of this problem is most difficult. It has been repeat- 
edly attempted, but no generally satisfactory conclusions have yet 
been reached. That it will be solved we believe. But this is 
certain—such union cannot be forced. The various organizations of 
Christ’s followers cannot be compelled to disband and merge them- 
selves into another in which all the truth they hold in common shall 
be retained, and, their points of difference either ignored and buried, 
or else entering into a compact to allow perfect freedom of opinion 
with reference to them, thus “agreeing to disagree.” 

Neither can any one body of Christians claim infallibility, and 
therefore, refusing to discuss points of conscientious dissent with 
others, require unquestioning submission to their standards. 

Such is the boasted unity of Rome. Wherever she has had the 
power she has enforced submission to her decrees, punishing with 
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imprisonment, confiscation or death all who questioned her as- 
sumptions or denied her claims, and preferred to obey the law 
of Christ rather than the decrees of her councils and the mandaies 
of her popes. 

The spirit of the age, the freedom of thought and of speech we 
now enjoy, and the right of private judgment in matters of religion, 
which is one of the fundamentals of Protestantism, forbid any such 
method of effecting Christian union. We cannot compel men to 
think as we think. That day has we hope passed forever in our 
land, and the last relics of its once irresistible potency in Europe are 
rapidly being removed and destroyed, by the advance of freedom of 
thought and of conscience. At the outset, therefore, of our discussion 
of this subject, we lay it down as a fixed principle, that the most 
perfect freedom of the individual conscience must be respected in all 
endeavors to practically realize Christian union. It must spring from 
within. It cannot be enforced from without. It must come from 
liberty of thought, of investigation, of feeling, and of conscience. 
Before it is realized, men must “see and flow together,” just as the 
streamlets from the hills and mountains flow perfectly free toward, 
and finally into, one another, mingling their waters and forming 
the river. 

Now, in observing the progress of the discussion of the question 
before us in the last few years, it has seemed to us that those who 
have written upon it, and others who have spoken on it in union 
meetings, have measurably lost sight of the position just stated. 
They have written and spoken in a dogmatic, peremptory tone. 
They have made demands which, if complied with, require on the 
part of some portions of evangelical Christians the surrender of what 
they most conscientiously hold to be the truth of God. 

Schaff, Schmucker, and Barnes, each lays down a plan of union 
which respectively he judges will solve this problem. We will not 
here give a detailed statement of their schemes, or show wherein 
they differ from each other, and for what reasons we judge them to 
be impracticable in application, because unsound in theory, and un- 
tenable in the assumptions on which they rest. They have, however, 
this feature in common—that they require a compromise of all existing 
differences. Their common and essential principle is, that the ministry 
and membership of each denomination shall be recognized by all the 
others; that no member shall be expelled from any confederated 
denomination for holding or practising anything enjoined by the creed 
or ritual of another; and that there shall be free sacramental and 
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Albert Barnes, in his somewhat noted essay, entitled “ Exclusivism,” 
and by Rev. Dr. Schmucker, in his volume on the “ Unity of Christ’s 
Church”—a work which has attracted more general attention than 
any other on the subject of Christian union. 

So far as the popular mind may be regarded as having any well- 
defined theory on our subject, it is that we have just stated. It is 
the staple on which all draw when it is thought desirable to produce 
a sensation on the subject, or to hold up Baptists to the public gaze, 
as worthy of special reprehension, because unwilling to subscribe to 
it. The theory is plausible. Its acceptance and advocacy furnish 
leverage, by means of which a powerful pressure may be directly 
exerted on any denomination refusing, for conscience’s sake and for 
Christ’s sake, to subscribe to it. 

To this theory there are two strong, indeed fatal, objections. The 
first is this: Jt assumes, and hence makes provision for the perpetua- 
tion of denominations. This we do not believe. Nothing is more 
frequent, in connection with the discussion of Christian union, than 
the assumption that Christians will continue divided and sub-divided 
in the future, as they have been in the past—that there exists a 
sort of psychological necessity, in virtue of which one man is a Pres- 
byterian, another a Methodist, another an Episcopalian. It is 
plausibly urged, “‘ We do not all think alike; it cannot therefore be 
expected that we shall ever be one.” But, is this assumption correct? 
Is it possible there are laws of the human mind necessitating it? Has 
it any foundation in Scripture? We deny it. We do not believe in 
a visible, enforced unity, like that of Rome, forbidding all freedom of 
inquiry—a conception of the visible church which regards her as a 
universal corporation, entire and complete within herself, the exponent 
of doctrine, the maker and interpreter of creeds, and a mediatrix 
between God and man, dispensing salvation by means of the ordi- 
nances, opening and shutting at her will the doors of the kingdom of 
heaven, blessing or anathematizing at her pleasure. But we do pray 
and hope for a union of Christ’s followers in which all that is purely 
denominational will be swept away, while that liberty which the Spirit 
gives and which we recognize as being taught in the New Testament, 
will be guaranteed. 

But, now, does the Bible give a single intimation of this perpetuity 
of denominations, assumed by Mr. Barnes and Dr. Schmucker, and 
others? If so, we have not found the passage in our study of the 
sacred volume, and would be greatly obliged to any who will point 
it out tous. If Paul censured the dissensions and party feeling in 
the Corinthian church, and if the spirit of the Bible is against such 
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things, how much more reprehensible, may we infer, must be the 
ripened fruit of such schisms and dissensions—antagonizing organi- 
zations. If Christ prayed, just before his betrayal, that his people 
might be one, even as he and the Father were one, how is it possible 
that the severance of his people, by denominational lines, can be a 
fulfilment of his prayer? 

The fact is, there is nothing in the New Testament that can fairly 
be construed into a justification of denominationalism, as it now exists 
among evangelical Christians. Such rending of Christ's followers 
was not only unknown in apostolic times, but is by explicit apostolic 
teaching condemned for all time. And therefore we contend that, 
as denominations had their origin in post-apostolic times, so they 
must certainly pass away before “we all come to the unity of the 
faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God.” Eph. iv. 13. Then 
our Lord’s petition will be granted—“I in them, and thou in me, 
that they may be made perfect in one, and that the world may 
know that thou hast sent me, aad hast loved them as thou hast loved 
me.” John xvii. 23. 

It seems to us that a careful study of the origin of what we may 
term modern denominationalism affords strong presumptive evidence 
of the soundness of our position. The Reformation inaugurated by 
Luther and his cotemporaries found those positive principles about 
which it gathered all its forces and friends, and insured its triumph, 
in those points at which it antagonized the impious pretensions of the 
Romish hierarchy. Had no such points of antagonism existed 
between Rome and the Bible, and had not their discovery and 
agitation called attention to them, that great protest against Rome 
would never have been. But, what has been the chief reason of 
those noted separations that have taken place, since the Reformation, 
among Protestants. Every studious reader of modern ecclesiastical 
movements knows that those separations have been rendered neces- 
sary in order to make effective the protest of those bodies so 
separating, against Romanizing principles, and tendencies retained 
by the Reformers, or else by manifest departure from the ascertained 
standard of orthodoxy. The study of the rise of Presbyterianism, of 
its several subdivisions, and of Methodism, and now of the attitude 
of Low Church Episcopalians, will satisfy an unprejudiced and intel- 
ligent person that they each took their position on one or perhaps 
more essential points of Christian doctrine ignored or denied by the 
body from which they separated. Hence the position of Baptists is 
that of conscientious protestants against views and practices which 
they regard as unsound and dangerous. If the Reformation had 
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been a complete return to the doctrines and practices of the primitive 
churches, such separations as we have noticed would not have 
been; but as that grand event was only a long step from the dark- 
ness, and error of Rome toward the light, and truth of the Bible, 
rather than a complete deliverance from all darkness, and of perfect 
emancipation from all error, the successive advances toward such 
“ complete deliverance,” and “ perfect emancipation ” were necessarily 
marked by organized separation. For it is a fact, as clearly taught 
in ecclesiastical history as any other, that no effort to reform a 
corrupt ecclesiastical organization, or to correct abuses, made by 
reformers while remaining within it has ever succeeded. In the 
nature of the case it cannot. Organized separation was necessary. 
Such we conceive to be the reason for and necessity of modern 
denominations. We do not say that they apply in every case. We 
only mean to say they apply generally. 

Taking this view, we accept the providential mission of denomi- 
nations. We believe those now extinct or dying had a mission. 
We look upon the denominations that have sprung up since the 
Reformation just as we did while it existed, and now do as it has 
ceased to .exist, upon the Christian Commission, the channel of so 
many blessings to our sick and wounded soldiers during our Civil 
War. It was raised up of God to meet the demands of a great 
emergency. It did a grand, a noble, a philanthropic, a Christian 
work. But the occasion calling it into existence passed away; and, 
the occasion passing, it was dissolved. So with the various denomi- 
nations. They have been raised up of God to do a special work. 
That work done they have fulfilled their course, and “waxing old 
are ready to vanish away.” The Reformation, we have said, was 
not a perfect return to the New Testament conception of the church. 
It was indeed a resurrection to “newness of life,” but still “ bound 
and having the grave-clothes on.” Hence the perpetual clashing 
between creeds and the spirit of the Bible, as at once apprehended 
by and inspiring the evangelical Christian consciousness, has been 
the evidence of a constant struggle to be free from those relics of 
the long entombment of vital Christianity. But when the protest 
God has raised up a body of faithful men and women to enter is 
heeded, when the evil against which they bore testimony is removed, 
there is no longer any necessity for their protest. Their work is 
done. If these statements, which it seems to us cannot be success- 
fully refuted, be accepted respecting the origin of denominations, it 
is evident their mission is temporary, and will be fulfilled and they 
dissolve before we attain visible union, as we believe it is yet to be 
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realized. Visible union based on the supposition of the perpetuity 
of denominations may be to some a pleasing fancy, but is indefensible 
in theory and impossible in practice. 

But second. If denominations are to remain while union is realized, 
then we must concede the impossibility of ascertaining the teaching 
of the Bible respecting Christian doctrine, church polity, and the 
ordinances. There is no reason that can justify denominational 
organization and separation except that those so withdrawing regard 
themselves as set for the defence of some doctrine denied by all 
the others, or some essential principle of church polity to which 
others are recreant, or against some perversion of the ordinances as 
to their design or order. For we lay it down as an axiom, in all 
discussions on the subject of Christian union, that a denomination 
not the sole representative of some doctrine or principle of church 
polity, or ordinance denied or perverted by all others, has no divine 
right to exist. It has not the authority of Jesus Christ for existing. 
Hence it has no mission, and should immediately merge itself into 
others holding the same principles. If then, denominations are to 
be perpetuated, the assumption is they will exist, and ought only to 
exist, because they are the representatives of certain views deemed 
essential but not held in common. 

And this is just the ground on which denominations justify their 
distinct existence. The representative men of no evangelical body 
would venture the defence of its existence, and of efforts for its per- 
petuation and growth, on the ground that it ought to be perpetuated 
apart from the special mission it has as the sole defender of some 
essential principle. The evangelical denominations make their appeal 
to the Word of God. Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Methodists, 
Baptists, all claim support for what is peculiar to them in the Bible. 
We say nothing now on the question which of them is sustained in 
making such appeal, or whether any one of them is. We only call 
attention to the fact of their making such appeal to the “law and the 
testimony” in support of their respective views and practices. 
Granting, therefore, that the future union of Christians is to be of 
such a nature as to provide for the existence of denominations thus 
radically differing from each other, how can we escape the conclusion 
that the Bible is the most incomprehensible of all books, and that it 
is impossible to ascertain what it teaches? If denominations are to 
be perpetuated, then it follows that the Christian consciousness will 
never be able to comprehend the mind of the spirit respecting the 
doctrines, polity, and ordinances of the New Testament. 

But is this supposable? Is it reasonable? Has God given us a 
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volume to be our guide in regard to all matters of faith and practice, 
and has he promised, and does he give his Holy Spirit to enlighten the 
human mind, so that it may understand that Word, and yet is it 
impossible for us to comprehend its doctrines, or learn the nature 
and design of its ordinances? Can we not learn from this inspired 
volume the truth concerning the person of Christ, or the doctrines 
he taught? Are the allusions of the Bible to the subject of church 
polity so indefinite as to doom us always to uncertainty and conflict 
as to whether Episcopacy, Presbyterianism, or Independency be the 
Scriptural form of ecclesiastical government. Are the references to 
the subject of baptism so vague, so mystical, that we cannot determine 
whether immersion or sprinkling be the mode, or whether infants 
and adults, or both, be the proper subjects? All this, and much 
more of the same nature, must be true on the supposition that the 
divisions now existing will continue. The conclusion is, therefore, 
that if we are to remain thus divided, the Bible does not reveal its 
truths with sufficient clearness for us to comprehend them, and hence 
that in seeking union we must make no claim to positiveness on any 
points of doctrine or views of the ordinances on which others may 
happen to dissent from us. 

Against such liberalism we enter our protest. The anal of Jesus 
is the proclamation of positive truth, and not the license of latitudi- 
narianism. We will, therefore, not consent to such a reproach being 
cast upon the Holy Spirit. We will not admit that his utterances 
are so ambiguous as the theory of union we are considering assumes 
them to be. The truth he has revealed is a unit. Hach separate 
truth is but a part of one grand, complete, harmonious whole. The 
Christian consciousness has never yet fully comprehended the truth 
asa whole. The relation of doctrines and ordinances, of spirit and 
of form, of the internal, invisible unity existing between Christ and 
his people, in the eternal purpose of God, and the proper visible 
realization of that unity in the union of Christ’s people, has never yet 
been fully understood. That it would be some day has been the 
dream and hope of many who have died in the faith. To attain it 
has been the aim of many devoted servants of Jesus. Progress has 
been made, rapid progress is now making in this direction. Some- 
where in the future it awaits the visible church of Christ. “Thy 
watchmen shall lift up the voice; with the voice together shall they 
sing: for they shall see eye to eye, when the Lord shall bring again 
Zion.” Isaiah lii.6. The comprehension of the truth has, as yet, 
been limited, incomplete, partial. It has not yet been grasped in its 
complete unity. Gradually it is being unfolded to the consciousness 
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of God’s people. Eventually we shall see and understand the 
exact relation of each part to the whole, magnifying no truth, under- 
valuing none, and ignoring none, when denominational boundaries 
will disappear, while all who are Christ’s, having been born again 
and obeying him in his ordinances, will be in membership in his 
visible church. All movements to promote such a consummation 
will be successful, all contemplating anything less, will be failures. 

Now, there is, one infallible principle by which we are to be 
governed in determining the grounds of Christian union, which, as it 
seems to us, has not been hitherto assigned the place it should occupy. 
It is this: Our visible union must be the nearest possible approach 
to our invisible unity in Christ. It must be the outward expression 
of this inward reality. Our union must exhibit itself in such form, 
and must rest on the presupposition of such experiences, affections, 
motives, and ends as are in agreement with the fact of the previous 
existence of oneness in Christ. By keeping this in mind, we may 
contribute something toward. the removal of existing misconceptions 
on the subject of Christian union. 

The unity of Christ and his people is indeed a mystery to us, but 
is none the less a fact. The proof of it contained in Scripture is 
. sufficient and unequivocal. No man can read the prayer of Jesus, 
in the seventeenth chapter of John, for his disciples, without being 
impressed by it. In that most remarkable prayer Jesus unveils more 
fully than in any of his recorded utterances, that special love he felt 
for his own who were in the purpose of the Father, in redemption, 
to be savingly benefited by his death. He introduces us, as it were, 
into the “Holy of Holies”; admits us into the inner chamber of his 
loving heart, and there discloses to us something of that eternal, 
unchangeable, special love he from everlasting felt, not only for his 
chosen disciples, then called and with him, but for all who should 
believe on him “through their word.” John xvii. 20. “I pray for 
them: I pray not for the world, but for them which thou hast given 
me; for they are thine. For their sakes I sanctify myself, that they 
also may be sanctified through the truth.” John xvii. 9,19. Between 
himself and those whom the Father had given him, and to whom he 
was to give eternal life, he affirms an eternal unity, and pre-existent, 
pre-determined, oneness. 


Holy Father keep through thine own name those whom thou hast 
given me, that they may be one, even as we are one; that they may be 
one as thou, Father, art in me, andI in thee. And the glory which thou 
gavest me [ have given them; that they may be one, even as we are one: 
I in them, and thou in me, that they may be perfect in one. John xvii. 
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This mystical and eternal unity of Christ and his elect, lies back 
of every development in time by which its results are made known. 
It precedes any creative act of God. Itis his eternal council and 
foreknowledge. It is God’s purpose to glorify himself. It. neces- 
sitated creation, called worlds from nothing into existence, gave 
being to angels, that they might be “ministering sent forth to min- 
ister for them who shall be heirs of salvation,” Hebrews i. 14, ordered 
the course divine of Providence, so that all things might “work 
together for good to them that love God, to them who are the called 
according to his purpose.” Romans viii. 28. Redemption is no after 
thought of God. It is not a remedial measure, occupying a secondary 
place, and introduced for the purpose of repairing the unforeseen 
disasters of a previous and entirely different and independent effort 
of God to disclose his moral perfections. The work of Christ— 
and this includes the redemption of every member of his mystical 
body—is the central idea about which all that God has done, is now 
doing, or shall yet do, revolves, and to the perfect realization of 
which every movement and development contributes. ‘That in the 
ages to come he might show the exceeding riches of his grace, in his 
kindness toward us, through Jesus Christ.” Ephesians ii. 7. “And 
that he might make known the riches of his glory on the vessels of 
mercy, which he had afore prepared unto glory.” Romans ix. 23. 
“That unto him might be glory in the church by Christ Jesus 
throughout all ages.” Ephesians iii. 21. This being so, it follows 
that all transpiring in time is but the disclosing of the divine thought 
and purpose. Redemption in all its history, from creation and the 
fall to the judgment of the great day, the salvation of Christ’s peo- 
ple, and the eternal condemnation of the incorrigibly impenitent, is 
but the disclosure of God’s grace to his chosen people. 


Having made known unto us the mystery of his will, according to his 
good pleasure which he hath purposed in himself: that in the dispensa- 
tion of the fulness of times he might gather together in one all things in 
Christ, both which are in heaven, and which are on earth; even in him: 
in whom also we have obtained an inheritance, being predestinated accord- 
ing to the purpose of him who worketh all things after the counsel of 
his own will: that we should be to the praise of his glory, who first 
trusted in Christ. Ephesians i. 9-12. 


If, then, there exist this unity of Christ and his people, and if the . 
developments of divine Providence in time be but the mechanism 
God employs in making this invisible unity visible, this relationship 
existing in purpose a fact declared in time, it seems to us we have a 
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safe guide in investigating the true grounds of Christian union. It 
makes it evident that— 

1. Regeneration by the Holy Spirit 1s a true ground of Christian 
union. Regeneration draws a line of distinction between men, not 
founded on their social condition, or prior difference in their moral 
state. ‘For we are all by nature the childrer of wrath, even as 
others.” Eph. ii. 3. It is, in itself, a renewal of man’s inner life. 
“ And you hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and in 
sins.” Eph. ii. 1. It is therefore a distinction arising from what 
some men become within, ‘‘ by the washing of regeneration and the 
renewing of the Holy Ghost.” Titus iii. 5. It marks the origin of a 
new life, bringing the soul under a different class of motives from those 
previously influencing it, and investing all things with fresh beauty. 
It animates the soul with new hopes, and makes conformity to the 
will of God, and labor for the glory of God, the chief end of our 
existence. Hence we are declared to be “ by one Spirit baptized into 
one body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we be bond or 
free, and have all been made to drink into one Spirit.” 1 Cor. xii. 13. 
This necessitates separation from the world. In spirit, and practi- 
cally it is the beginning of such separation; and in the development 
of its results must render the separation more radical, more distinct. 

But now, of what is regeneration the result? From what does it 
originate, as marking the origin of a new spiritual life in any man? 
What fact does it declare? The answer is obvious. It springs from 
and announces to the soul the previously existing fact of its mystical 
unity with Christ, in God’s purpose of mercy and of grace. Prior to 
regeneration, the soul had no such evidence; for “secret things belong 
unto God.” Neither did the soul care for evidence, but was in bondage 
to the world, sold under sin, and full of bitter enmity against God. 
But regeneration emancipated it from that bondage, and introduced it 
into “the glorious liberty of the children of God.” Then the regen- 
erated soul consciously and joyously appropriated that deliverance 
from sin, “ Not redeemed with corruptible things, such as silver and 

but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot.” 1 Peter i.18,19. It subdued the 
rebellion of the heart, and brought the soul into harmony with the 
divine will, giving birth to the inquiry, “ Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?” Hence it is said, “ But as many as received him, to them 
gave he power to become the sons of God, even to them that believe 
on his name: who were born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God.” John i. 12,13. Thus it brings 
the soul into direct personal contact with Jesus as its Redeemer, and 
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makes it conscious of its redemption as an accomplished fact—the 
evidence being found in the assurance of faith and the earnest of the 
Spirit. 

This is the true “communion of saints.” Thus are all the re- 
deemed, of all ages and nations, made conscious of this oneness in 
Jesus Christ. Thus is God gathering together, and calling from 
among men, those who shall compose “the general assembly and 
church of the first-born,” whose “names are written in heaven.” 
The innumerable multitude whose robes washed in the blood of the 
Lamb, are to stand before the throne of God— 


Where the saints of all ages in harmony meet. 


Here, then, is a line of separation. Hearts renewed are within 
this line, and are in full sympathy. To every such heart Jesus is 
precious—the one “altogether lovely.” All without this line are not 
“in Christ.” To them he is not precious. They are not in accord 
with the renewed, and hence no union with them is to be sought. 

Regeneration, therefore, inasmuch as it declares our membership 
in Christ’s mystical body, and separates us at the same time from the 
world, becomes a bond of union among all who are its subjects. 
Citizenship in the United States of America cements us as subjects 
of one government. So does citizenship in the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ, the result of spiritual naturalization, by which we are made 
willing to submit ourselves in all things to the jurisdiction of Jesus, 
bind in sympathy, in feeling, and in heart, all who in penitence have 
bowed the knee to him, and in grateful love consecrated themselves 
to his service. We must not trespass beyond the limits marked by 
this line. We must covet no unholy alliances with the unrenewed. 
This is expressly forbidden, in language clear and emphatic: “ Be ye 
not unequally yoked together with unbelievers; for what fellowship 
hath righteousness with unrighteousness? And what communion 
hath light with darkness ? And what concord hath Christ with Belial? 
Or what part hath he that believeth with an infidel? And what 
agreement hath the temple of God with idols? For ye are the temple 
of the living God; as God hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk 
in them; and I will be their God, and they shall be my people. 
Wherefore, come out from among them, and be ye separate, saith the 
Lord, and touch not the unclean thing; and I will receive you, and 
will be a Father unto you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord Almighty.” 2 Cor. vi. 14-18. The separation here 
urged is three-fold, spiritual, moral, and organic; and any scheme of 
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union not approximating as nearly as possible to that separation of 
Christ’s followers from the world, here so strongly urged by the 
apostle, has against it a strong presumption of not being Biblical. 

In making regeneration a bond of visible union, however, we do 
not mean to imply that we regard it possible to draw the line exactly, 
and hence to include all, and yet none except those who are “ born of 
the Spirit.” This is impossible. But we may approximate to it, if 
we are faithful to the apostolic practice, in meeting every man who 
makes application for church-membership with the question and con- 
dition, “If thou believest with all thy heart, thou mayest.” Acts 
viii. 37. Had this principle never been departed from; had not the 
door of admission into the visible church been thrown open wide 
enough to admit men—well nigh indiscriminately, and certainly 
without reference to their spiritual qualifications—the question of 
Christian union would not be the difficult and perplexing one it now 
is. For these reasons, then, we affirm that regeneration is a true 
ground of Christian union. © 

2. Unreserved submission to the authority of Jesus is a true ground 
of Christian union. Christ demands of all who are regenerated 
cheerful and prompt obedience. ‘‘ Whosoever loveth father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me.” Matt. x. 37. Whosoever will 
be my disciple, “let him deny himself, take up his cross, and follow 
me.” Matt. xvi. 24. “If ye love me, keep my commandments.” 
John xiv. 15. “Ye are my friends, if ye do whatsoever I command 
you.” John xv. 14, “He that hath my commandments, and keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth me.” John xiv. 21. In such language does 
Jesus enforce on us the duty of accepting him as our sovereign, and 
acknowledging him in all our ways. Nor do evangelical Christians 
dissent from the strongest statements made on this point. The direct 
and immediate control of Jesus over the heart, is preached. It is 
conceded. Hence, we may lay it down, at this point, as accepted by 
all, that we are not at liberty to adopt a plan of Christian union that 
in any way limits or interferes with the sole supremacy of Jesus over 
the hearts of those who have surrendered themselves to him. We 
are evidently shut up to this. From it there is no appeal. To 
question it is to rebel. The authority of Jesus must be accorded 
precedence over everything else. It must be respected and obeyed, 
no matter who may suffer, or what may be sacrificed as incidental to 
such compliance. 

With all deference to the wisdom, learning, and ardent piety of 
those who have written on this subject, we do not think they have 
given the authority of Jesus that supreme place it should occupy in 
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any plan by which it is proposed to establish union among his followers, 
We know of no elaborate discussion of Christian union in which the 
position is taken and defended, that the only consistent, safe, and 
practical ground of such union is the prompt recognition of the 
authority of Jesus, except in the brief but exhaustive discussion, by 
Dr. Armitage, in the tract entitled, “Christian Union, Real and 
Unreal.” His analysis of the current conception of our Pedobaptist 
brethren we accept. “It consists,” says he, “1, very largely in a 
warm-hearted, loving feeling toward each other as regenerated men, 
and, 2, in the communion of all sects at the Lord’s table, as one con- 
solidated mass of believers.” After discussing these two points, and 
showing by reasoning condensed and conclusive that Christian union 
is not to be attained by the recognition of the former or the practice 
of the latter, he adds: 


I take it, then, that the only way in which we Christians can be 
united is to agree that we will mutually obey whatever is positively 
enjoined in the New Testament, and insist upon nothing beyond that. 
Let each man appeal to the Bible only, and he will need to ask for no 
concessions from his brethren. Opinion will then give place to Christian 
faith, convenience and preference and expediency to divine authority. 


In other words, if evangelical Christians propose a union, it must 
be based on the fullest recognition of the fundamental principle, 
“the Bible alone the religion of Protestants,” because in it Jesus has 
embodied his will, and therefore our duty is immediate submission to 
its requisitions. This is simple, plain, and practical. The Bible is 
certainly explicit respecting the constitution and ordinances of the 
Christian church. It contains the revealed will of God. 

Here a question presents itself, which requires notice. It is this: 
Why cannot all Christians unite on this platform of submission to the 
authority of Jesus? Is it because his Word is a sort of Delphic 
Oracle? Is is so difficult of interpretation? May we not safely rely 
upon it, and, by prayerfully seeking the Spirit's guidance, ascertain 
his will as revealed? If this be not so, then we must concede the 
Bible a failure for the purpose it was intended. God’s will cannot be 
learned from it. If this be so, we must needs have an infallible 
interpreter, who shall decide how we are to understand the Word of 
God, instructing us what to believe and to do, and what to reject and 
avoid. Hence, direct and immediate submission to Jesus Christ is 
impossible, and must become indirect and mediate. Now this is the 
position of Rome exactly. The right of private judgment is denied. 
The Bible is withheld from the laity, and the church—regarded as a 
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universal visible corporation—is made the interpreter of Scripture, 
the arbiter of controversy. What she decrees is believed, what she 
anathematizes is heretical; while by means of her so-called sacra- 
ments she dispenses salvation from “the wrath to come.” It is this 
assumption, and the determination to prosecute it consistently and 
logically, that Protestants unite in resisting, more than any other. 

But do Protestants consistently adhere to the opposite principle ? 
Have they never followed, in part, the footsteps of “the mother of 
harlots and of abominations,” and interposed their creeds and the 
enactments of their councils and assemblies between the authority 
of Christ and the believer? Do we hear nothing from them respecting 
the authority of the church? Have they not their creeds, their 
standards of belief, from which appeal to the Word of God is treason ? 
Are not these standards supposed to be the summary of all theo- 
logical truth? That nothing can be added to them, and that to 
question or to deviate from them is to be chargeable with schism or 
heresy? The answer is obvious: The Word of God is not allowed to 
speak for itself fully. Let the best apology be made for the West- 
minster Confession, or the Heidelberg Catechism, or the Augsberg 
Confession, or the Thirty-nine Articles, or any other symbol of the 
faith of any body of Christians, and let the idea of authority, that 
of necessity must always be associated with a creed, be modified as 
greatly as is possible; yet the fact remains, that between the Bible 
and a creed accepted as authority there must be conflict. This is 
the mistake, and a fruitful cause of trouble and division in evan- 
gelical Christendom to-day. We do not mean here to denounce all 
creeds. We are not raising the question of either their truth or 
falsity. The charge we make is this: They are regarded as authori- 
ties, made such by the bodies holding and teaching them; and hence, 
so far as they are allowed to come between the believer and Jesus, 
they interfere with his direct, immediate authority. For this reason 
we hoid it to be impossible for any creed to be framed on which all 
evangelical Christians can unite. I know it is thought such a creed 
may be framed. Dr. Schmucker states the principle on which it may 
be constructed, and favors us with one of his own devising. But no 
such creed can be framed. We must go directly to the Bible. Ad- 
hering to “the law and the testimony,” we must obey Jesus, as he 
has made known his will in his Word. 

3. The agreement of the visible church in her organization, and 
ordinances with the two positions just stated, is an essential ground of 
Christian union.—If the phrase “ Christian union” has any intelligi- 
ble meaning, it must allude to visible union. It must refer to a 
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visible representation or realization of an invisible, yet not the less 
real unity. Its object must be to set forth, as nearly as possible, the 
invisible unity of Christ’s people in him, and their consequent union 
with each other as that union is realized by their regeneration, and 
desire in all things to submit to the authority of Jesus Christ. If 
this be not what is meant by Christian union, and if the attainment 
of this be not what its advocates contemplate, if their efforts have any 
intelligent foundation, we do not understand its meaning. To 
attempt its formation while making provision for, indeed, holding 
the perpetuation of denominational distinction to be a necessity, is at 
once absurd and impossible, as we have already shown. We do not 
say there can be no union in any form, or of any kind, unless there 
be visible, organic union, for we believe there can be, and that there 
now is existing, much spiritual oneness among Christ’s people. As 
water will, if opportunity be given, rise to the level of the source 
from whence it flows; or, as the laws of chemical affinity will cause 
certain substances and gases to flow into each other and unite, so we 
believe regenerated hearts are in sympathy, however separated by 
the partition walls of creed and sect, and that consequently they 
will flow together, and this will make them desire only the more 
ardently a more perfect union. If Christian union, as now agitated, 
meant nothing more than the cultivation of good feeling among us, 
and the mutual recognition of the graces of the spirit in all who are 
Christ’s, there would evidently be an end to all investigation and 
discussion of this subject. But the agitation of the question does not 
stop here. Witness the changes that are rung on “close com- 
munion,” “ Baptist bigotry,” “ Baptist narrowness and intolerance.” 
Just as if all Christians were to sit down at the Lord’s table, have 
“free sacramental and ministerial communion, and in no instance 
discipline a member in any denomination for holding or practicing 
what another denomination regarded as evangelical, held and prac- 
ticed,” we should have a perfect union. We think such a consum- 
mation would be conclusive proof of one thing only—our readiness 
to sacrifice loyalty to Christ’s authority to expediency, and to make 
the cultivation of good feeling of more importance than fidelity 
to principle. 

The fact is, the divisions existing at this time have their origin 
for the most part in questions of conscientious difference respecting 
the organization and ordinances of the visible church. We will not 
here attempt the definition of the points of difference at which the 
several bodies of evangelical Christians take their departure from each 
other. Neither will we define our views and the reasons therefore 
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respecting that theory of church-polity, and of the design and relation 
of the ordinances we regard as Scriptural. But we lay it down asa 
principle respecting the character of the visible church in its organi- 
zation, constitution, and the ordinances in their symbolic signification, 
that it must, as nearly as is possible, realize in visible union, the 
invisible unity of Christ’s people in him. For if Christ designed to 
represent himself on earth by a visible church, the membership of 
which was to be composed of those who, having heard the Word of 
his grace, believed on his name, then the very strong presumption is, 
to say the least, that the constitution and ordinances he would give 
his visible church, would be of such a nature as most nearly to realize 
this. The questions, therefore, relative to the organization and 
ordinances of the visible church are not unimportant or irrelevant 
inquiries. They are vital to the solution of the problem of Christian 
union. They must be settled, and their settlement must be on the 
basis of a regenerated church membership, and the sole authority of 
Christ in his church as he has embodied his will in the written Word, 
from which we must not depart, to which we are not at liberty to 
make additions, and from which we may take nothing. Union with- 
out this must ever be a misnomer. It will be at best nothing more 
than consenting to an armistice, that we may live in peace. 

It is evident from the view we have endeavored-to present that 
“open communion,” of which we hear so much, is not Christian 
union. “Open communion” is a misnomer. What is it after all? 
Has it any existence? Is there such athing? Shall we invite all 
to the Lord’s table without any distinction, demanding no qualifica- 
tions whatever? No one advocating “ open communion ” makes any 
such claim. All admit there must be a limitation. Who, then, is 
that man, or who are those men, who presume to open and shut at 
their pleasure? He is surely a bold man who dares to open what 
God has closed, or to close what God has opened. There must be 
limitations in the nature of the case. There must be restrictions. 
Who shall define and authorize them, God or man? Baptists say the 
former, and they resent as an insult to their honesty and intelligence 
the intimation that they fix arbitrarily the terms of communion. 
They recognize the determination of those terms, and of all things 
else pertaining to the constitution and government of the visible 
church as the prerogative of Christ, who is ‘‘ Head over all things to 
the church.” Their position is simple and easy to be understood. 
What they contend for is regeneration by the Holy Spirit, the bap- 
tism of the believer in submission to Christ’s authority, and after his 
example, and membership and communion in his visible church. 
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Again, it is evident that “agreeing to differ” on the mode and 
subjects of baptism will not insure Christian union, for the questions 
underlying the whole subject are back of the ordinances. Neither 
will a mutual cessation of hostilities, on the ground that we are all 
liable to err and may all be mistaken, and hence that the truth on 
the questions in dispute is unattainable because wise and good men 
have differed, will not insure Christian union. For the truth is in 
the Bible, and however we may differ, or for whatever reasons, will 
yet be in its fulness and completeness recognized and obeyed by the 
Christian consciousness. Nor yet will the end be attained by the 
cultivation of brotherly feeling and céoperation in the many good 
works in which we can unite. This is indeed Christian union so far 
as it goes, but can never justify us in trampling on Christ’s 
ordinances, or withdrawing our protest against their perversion, 
by which the way is prepared for the introduction of Formalism, 
Ritualism, and Rationalism, and all the progeny of evils and errors 
that follow. Refusing, therefore, assent to all compromises, and 
believing that the true course of investigation and reasoning on this 
subject, is from the invisible spiritual unity of Christ’s people in 
him to their visible organic union among themselves, in which union 
the doctrine of a converted church membership and the immediate 
authority of Jesus will be fully recognized, we look forward to a 
union of all evangelical Christians, and hence the obliteration of all 
denominational distinctions. For “ there is one body, and one spirit, 
even as ye are called in one hope of your calling; one Lord, one 
faith, and one baptism, one God and Father of all, who is above all, 
and through all, and in you all.” Eph. iv. 4-6. This will yet be 
made manifest. Christ’s prayer for the union of his people will be 
thus visibly answered. They will be one in faith, in ordinances, and 
in good works, the fruit of the spirit that will dwellin them. Visible 
union, as the expression of invisible unity, is one of the most pracious 
legacies in the gift of the future for God’s people. They will one 


day come to “the unity of the faith and the knowledge of the 
Son of God.” 


W..H. H. Marsa. 


SaLem, Mass. 


























JOHN AND THE THREE. 


* aden apprehensions are entertained by many devout minds 


respecting the results of the so-called “Destructive Biblical 
Criticism” of the present day. But it should not be forgotten that, 
simultaneously with these assaults on the outer bulwarks of revealed 
truth, new and more impregnable lines of defence are ever progressing 
toward completion; so that now, more truly than ever before, it may 
be said, ‘The foundation of .God standeth sure.”* In other words, 
the constructive criticism of Christian scholarship is more formidable 
against all forms of rationalistic skepticism than are their attacks to 
the system of evangelic faith. Among the results of the more philo- 
sophic methods at present employed in Biblical investigation, may be 
mentioned a clearer perception of the essential unity and gradually 
progressive character of Divine Revelation, and of the intimate 
connection subsisting between the various parts of the Inspired 
Volume; but, above all, of the different but closely related offices 
fulfilled by those who were made the media of God’s communication 
with mankind. Much has recently been written concerning the 
character and apostolic work of Paul; but it cannot be right that 
attention should be so exclusively directed to him as to involve 
neglect of the labors of the other disciples. Let us at present con- 
sider the Apostle John—I. As an Individual; II. As related to his 
fellow-apostles, Peter, James, and Paul. 
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I. John as an Individual. 

The family from which Saint John was sprung, belonged, appar- 
ently, to the middle class in life. There are several distinct sources 
of proof that he was brought up in circumstances of comparative 
affluence, and in all probability his earlier years afforded some oppor- 
tunities for literary culture. While not made master of the refined 
subtleties of Rabbinic lore, by education at the feet of learned doctors 
in Jerusalem, he yet received the instruction befitting a Jewish lad 
born to thrift, and the conjoined labor and leisure usually accom- 
panying middle station. His contemplative mind found healthy 
growth in communion with nature amid the hills and valleys of his 
native Galilee; and home-training in the devout performance of all 
religious duties was supplemented by the profound impression made 
upon his sensitive soul by the stately Temple ceremonial annually 
witnessed at Jerusalem. We are naturally anxious to possess our- 
selves of the clearest possible conception of the elements of that 
character which so won the affection of our blessed Lord; and 
materials are not wanting. 

Ecclesiastical art has represented him with a woman’s face, and it 
has been customary to ascribe to him the possession of feminine 
traits alone; but this is entirely incorrect. John was “every 
inch a man,” and possessed many of the most strongly-marked mas- 
culine characteristics; but united with them others, evidencing 
wonderful delicacy of mental organization, so that the resulting 
character was truly unique, and suited to the accomplishment of a 
mission entrusted to no other mortal. 

In the first chapter of his Gospel, the evangelist has recorded the 
account of his first meeting with his Lord. He'seems to have been 
prepared to receive and welcome the Messiah at once. There are no 
evidences of any outward struggle before he could submit himself to 
the sway of a new master. Rather does his spirit seem to have 
rejoiced in the now consciously secure possession of an object of long 
and anxious search. He could say truly: “I have found Him whom 
my soul loveth.”' But though nature had done much for John, 
there yet remained abundant room for the operation of divine grace, 
in the purification and ennobling of his character. The John whom 
Jesus knew and loved, was not the gentle, heavenly-minded apostle 
of the later age, though the germs of these celestial graces lay 
hidden deep within, waiting for development at length into full 
flower and fruitage, under the radiant light and vital heat of the 
“Sun of Righteousness.” John was then a veritable Boanerges— 
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ambitious of preferment to the highest place in his carnally-con- 
ceived Messianic kingdom, impetuous and vengeful, even to invoking 
instant destruction on those who seemed to scorn his Master.’ So 
bigoted was he, that he would have permitted the devils to exult in 
unchallenged possession of their helpless victims, rather than suffer 
their ejectment by one who dared to remain in isolation from his own 
small company.” Yet we cannot suppose that Christ called his best- 
loved disciple a “‘ Boanerges” in the spirit of “ unmingled censure.” 
The eye of Omniscience was not chiefly directed to external manifes- 
tations of imperfection. It penetrated to the inmost depths of that 
soul which, shrinking from human gaze, spontaneously offered itself 
to the inspection of infinite holiness and love. John’s heart was 
sound at the core. His fiery vindictiveness against the enemies of 
his Lord was but the other side of the noblest of all his noble traits— 
intensity of personal devotion to the object of his love; and his 
bigotry was but the wrong development of a spirit of holy zeal for 
Christ. John was probably the youngest of the apostolic band, 
and his character resembled a delicate vine, whose branches may be 
trained entirely at the will of the husbandman. With how great 
and loving care did the heavenly Husbandman nourish his tender 
vine during the years of its tender growth; and how patiently did 
he wait until the rich clusters of perfected fruit ripened into su- 
pernal beauty ! 

In John, the intellectual and emotional natures seemed to inter- 
penetrate each other. Reason could not divorce itself from feeling. 
One cannot conceive of him as stopping, like Saint Paul, to argue a 
point of doctrine deliberately with an opponent. Truth was dis- 
cerned by him as it were intuitively, and so entered into his very 
being as to share the intensity of his whole nature. John knew 
nothing of half truths. To him, what was not true was a lie; what 
was not from God was of the devil; what was not light was darkness ; 
he who did not receive the Christ was anti-Christ; he who hated his 
brother was a murderer. We must find the source of this intensity 
of apprehension and description in the fact that the eternal verities 
of God were not to him idle myths—half real forms—but stern facts, 
taking hold on heaven and hell. 

The question is often asked: Why did our Lord select from the 
band of his immediate followers three, to form, as it were, an inner 
circle, and be witnesses of some of the most stupendous manifesta- 
tions of his power, the strange scene of his highest earthly glory on 
the Mount of Transfiguration,’ and the yet stranger spectacle of his 
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deepest humiliation in the agonizing conflict of Gethsemane? And 
why, again, was one disciple chosen to be the recipient of his personal 
affection and tenderness? While these inquiries cannot be fully an- 
swered, the fact is plain that perfect equality of privilege and position 
did not exist among the apostles, either during the Saviour’s life-time 
or subsequently to his ascension. We are assured, however, that 
arbitrary favoritism could not have been the ground of choice, either 
of the Three or of John. There must have been peculiar intellectual 
endowments and moral traits fitting them for so exaited an intimacy, 
and specially qualifying them to be the media of communicating 
divine mysteries to men. These endowments and traits are so far 
discernible as to leave no doubt as to the justice and wisdom of 
Christ’s selection. Above all, in John there must have centred 
a combination of qualities, unexampled among men, in order to fit 
him for companionship, nay, even bosom friendship, with Incarnate 
Deity. What other human being ever attained a dignity so exalted? 
Under the Old Covenant Abraham was called the “ Friend of God,” ? 
and an angelic voice saluted Daniel as the “man greatly beloved” ;* 
but John’s surname—“ the disciple whom Jesus loved” *—was the 
noblest of all. It would be interesting to seek in the Inspired 
Record evidence of John’s worthiness of such a friendship ; to recall 
to mind his fidelity to his Lord and Friend, when all else proved 
faitoless; to remember how, at that last supreme and terrible 
moment, when a “horror of great darkness” overspread not only the 
face of universal nature, but even the soul of God’s well-beloved Son, 
from the hidings of his Father’s face, there stood close by the cross, 
in unwavering constancy, the loved apostle. On the first Easter 
morning, this was the swift-footed disciple who ran in eager haste® 
that, if nought more, he might at least “behold the place where his 
Lord had lain.” And yet again, when, after a long night of fruitless 
toil, the weary and sad disciples recognized not the voice, calling 
“children” from the familiar Galilean shore, the eagle eye of John 
first caught the lineaments of that loved face, so that he cried, with 
joy, “It is the Lord.”® On this same occasion, Jesus thrice asked 
the thrice-denying Peter, “ Lovest thou me?”’ How strange such 
a question would have seemed, addressed to John! For him, a life 
had given answer. When Jesus, to test the devotion of his sincere 
but fickle disciple, said, ‘ Follow me,”* Peter obeyed, but with eye 
averted from his Master, and cast wistfully back toward those ima- 
gined to be destined to an easier lot. What did he behold? The 
1 Matthew xxv. 37. 2 James ii. 23. 3 Daniel x. 11, 4 John xxi, et. alt. 
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“disciple whom Jesus loved” following, uncalled. John could not 
help following. It was his instinct to go and to abide with Jesus; 
he could not bear the thought of being absent from his side. It was 
obscurely intimated that “ that disciple should tarry till Christ came;” 
but who shall say that he would not have joyfully exchanged the 
long and weary years of separation, for union with his Lord, pur- 
chased even with the crown of early martyrdom? But being “pure 
in heart,” he ever “saw God” in spirit; and the church has loved to 
represent him as borne aloft on the broad pinions of an eagle, and 
gazing from the calm and unclouded regions of holy contemplation 
into the open heaven, whence he momentarily expects the coming of 
his Lord." 

Il. The Relation of John to the other Apostles, viz., Peter, James, 
and Paul. 

There is another aspect of the character of John, which comes 
into view in connection with his apostolic work, as related to, and 
developed from the careers and labors of his fellow-disciples. To 
understand this, we must endeavor to ascertain the nature of the 
mission appointed to each. 

It is a matter of dispute, almost as old as the Christian church 
itself, what was the true meaning of our Lord’s promise given to 
Peter. What was “the rock” upon which the church was to be built, 
and against which “the gates of hell should never prevail?” ? Was 
it the apostle himself, or the faith exhibited in his memorable con- 
fession? Clearly, the rock is none other than Peter himself, but only 
as “in Christ.”* The assurance that to him should be given the 
“keys of the kingdom of heaven” was fulfilled in the work which 
he was divinely commissioned and enabled to accomplish during his 
life-time. The Christian, in distinction from the Jewish church, 
dates from the day of Pentecost, and of this Peter was the founder. 
It is at once evident that his strongly-marked traits were just such 
as to eminently qualify him for the task. A man “of ardent, im- 
pulsive temperament, bold and resolute, as well as prompt in action,” 
able to inspire respect in others and bend their wills to his own, was 
necessary as a leader of the infant church. And such was Peter. 
Perhaps it is not too much to say that the very weaknesses of his 
character were, in this emergency, sources of strength. Peter was, 
like John the Baptist, a connecting link between the Old and New 
Dispensations; though while the former breathed most largely the 
spirit of the Elder Covenant, the latter had his face set towards the 

1Schaff, History of the Apostolic Church, 407. 
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New. Peter may be accepted as the type of the devout Jew, looking 
eagerly for “Him who was to come.” At first he apprehended 
Christ only in his character as “a teacher come from God.” It was 
long before his prejudices were so far softened, and his conceptions so 
broadened as to recognize in the man of Nazareth the true “King 
of Israel;” and not until shortly before the final act in the great 
life-tragedy of Jesus did the truth flash upon him that his Master 
was in reality “the Christ, the Son of the living God.”' When 
fully possessed of this, however, it entered into his being and became 
a part of his very life; so that he ceased not to preach and teach 
thenceforward that “there is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we must be saved.”* But Peter, although the 
leader of the apostolic band, did not grasp the idea that Christianity 
contained the elements of a new religion. He, in common with the 
1est of the disciples, seems to have regarded it as merely a reformed - 
and purified school of Judaism; or at most, a system to be engrafted 
upon the old, and designed to exist simultaneously with it. It is not 
strange, then, that they were found continually in the Temple. The 
worship of the Temple and Synagogue went on side by side with that 
of the Christian assembly. The impossibility of fettering the free 
Christian spirit with the rigid forms of a legalistic bondage, was not 
yet clearly seen. It was matter of a revelation yet future. Never- 
theless, Peter’s work of preaching, as the Apostle of the Circumcision, 
the Gospel to the “lost sheep of the house of Israel,” was of incalcu- 
lable importance. To disciple the thousands of the people of the very 
city which had crucified his Master, was a task worthy of an angel’s 
powers. To this and to the subsequent evangelization of Palestine, 
his efforts were directed, and with what success we know. Yet one 
work remained to be accomplished before Peter should have reached 
the summit of his apostolic career—the “ opening of the door of faith 
to the Gentiles.” This Peter was enabled to effect in the case of the 
Ceesarean Centurion.* We might almost conceive of him as pointing 
to the great Apostle of the Gentiles, to whom he was thenceforward 
to yield outward supremacy, while he said, with holy resignation and 
content, “There cometh one after me mightier than I.” “He must 
increase, but I must decrease.” For many long years thereafter he 
is almost completely hidden from view. We catch but rare glimpses 
of him until in latest life he appears once more, writing letters of 
fraternal counsel and encouragement to his brethren of the Dispersion, 
and also “ to all that have obtained like precious faith with us through 
the righteousness of God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ."* The 
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evening of his life he employs in labors manifold but obscure, on the 
far-off plains of Mesopotamia, and at last joyfully seals his witness 
for Christ with his blood. 

But where, during the years of Peter’s primacy, was the “ beloved 
disciple”? Of a character and temperament the direct opposite of 
Peter’s, he shrank away, in modest self-distrust, into a position of 
complete subordination. 

He never appears as a chief actor in the scenes and events recorded 
in the Acts, and when he is seen at all, it is only in the shadow of 
Peter. But why is this? Surely not from any lack of individuality 
of character or ability at self-assertion when occasion required. It 
was chiefly because Peter and John stood in every respect in anti- 
podal relations to each other. Each was endowed by the great Head 
of the Church with divine gifts suited to the part he had to perform 
in the divine economy of redemption. Peter has been styled “a 
man of the present,” and such he eminently was, while John lived in 
the far-off future. Peter’s calling was to plant the church; John’s, 
Apollos-like, to water it.’ Peter laid the foundation, John completed 
the spiritual temple, and “placed thereon the cap-stone with rejoic- 
ing.” There seems to be a deep meaning in the Scripture represen- 
tation of John, as ever close at Peter’s side. Gifted as the latter was, 
his wild and often wayward impulses, his headstrong and imperious 
but often fickle energy, needed just such a check and counterpoise as 
was furnished by the mild but firm, the cautious but courageous, the 
slowly but deeply-moved spirit of John. He was at hand to restrain 
as well as to impel, to counsel and comfort him, who, to outward 
appearances, was the animating soul of the church in its earliest age. 
How clear the wisdom of God in this! In the kingdom of grace, as 
well as of nature, ‘ He hath made everything beautiful in his time.” * 

The life of James, the brother of the Lord, and author of the Epistle 
bearing his name, does not form a separate epoch in the history of 
Christianity; nor does his character seem to have left so permanent 
an impression on the church, as those of his fellow-apostles. His 
mission was temporary and local. James is the representative of the 
earliest phase of Jewish Christianty, and it is simply as the head of 
the mother-church at Jerusalem that we consider him; for as an 
apostle of the circumcision he sinks into insignificance beside the 
statelier and more imposing form of Peter. The summit of his power 
was reached when, as a president of the apostolic council, he bore a 
chief part in its deliberations, and exercised a controlling influence in 
its decisions. The tradition of Hegesippus that he assumed the 
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priestly garb, attempted to exercise priestly functions, and, in short, to 
incorporate both the spirit and ritual of the Mosaic economy into the 
Christian system, must be rejected as untrustworthy; but there is 
evidence that by the exemplary strictness of his life, and his compliance 
with such Jewish forms as were not hostile to the genius of Christi- 
anity, he won many trophies to the faith from among the chosen 
people. “ According to the most ancient arrangement of the books of 
the New Testament, that of James stands first on the list of the 
epistles.” ' This certainly is not conclusive evidence as to its early 
date, but internal evidence would seem to point in the same direction. 
The whole spirit of the book is more strictly primitive than that of 
the other epistles. Competent authority has declared it to be, with 
the exception of the Apocalypse, the most thoroughly Jewish book of 
the New Testament. It contains no allusion to the existence of party 
divisions in the church, such as characterized the later period of 
Paul's apostolic activities. No mention is made of Jew as distinguished 
from Gentile. In fact the entire membership of the church is ap- 
parently regarded as belonging to the “chosen race.” This, also, is 
the only book of the New Testament in which the church is designated 
as a synagogue.” If this view of the early date of the epistle is 
accepted, all attempts to array James in hostility to Paul regarding 
the matter of justification by works as opposed to that by faith, at 
once fall to the ground. The faith which James speaks of as dead, 
and unable to justify, was not Christian faith, but that of a lifeless 
Jewish orthodoxy, and presumptuous confidence of personal security 
on account of merely natural descent from the great “ Father of the 
faithful.” It has been said that the Epistle of James is to the other 
epistles as the teaching of John the Baptist to that of Christ. James 
dwells on the “first principles of the doctrine of Christ,” insists on 
practical morality and the keeping of the law, but it is the moral 
Mosaic, and not the ceremonial law of which he speaks.* There 
seem to be fewer points of resemblance between James the Just, and 
John, than between any other apostles coming under our present 
consideration ; but after all they exhibited perfect unity in all essential 
points of doctrine. Both looked at the same Jesus, but “each caught 
different rays of his ineffable glory.” 

Paul was in some sense the second. founder of the church, though 
he is more properly considered as its great missionary propagator 
and extender. His mission was, as he himself has told us, to 
1 Stanley, Sermons and Essays on the Apostolic Age, 304. 
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proclaim that which to the Jew was the mystery of all others 
incomprehensible: “That the Gentiles should be fellow-heirs of the 
same body, and partakers of his promise in Christ by the gospel.” ? 

In Paul one of the most colossal of human intellects was united 
with the geatest and noblest of souls. But do we ever ask ourselves 
what he would have been, but for the converting grace of God? 
Some have pictured to themselves a possible Maccabzeus” or Gamaliel, 
but his spirit would rather have been that of a Domitian or an Alva, 
His native nobility of soul would have been completely overcome 
by the foul spirit of Pharisaic bigotry and exclusiveness; and his 
only fame must have been that of the arch-enemy and persecutor of 
the church of God. But made what he was by the operations of 
Divine grace, the same traits which but for this, and developed in a 
wrong direction, would have rendered him a fiend in human shape, 
now combined to form the most perfect of merely human characters. 

Champion of Gentile freedom as he was, he was yet a “ Hebrew of 
the Hebrews” in the truest sense, and remained so to the end of his 
life. But from his education in the schools, and from the breadth of 
mind which was the fruit of liberal culture, resulted a complete cath- 
olicity of spirit, and the broadest sympathy with universal humanity. 

It has been well.said, therefore, that “in him extremes met, Jew 
and Gentile being completely blended in one person.” The great 
work assigned to Paul was the full development of the truth that the 
Divine purposes of mercy were co-extensive with the race, that thence- 
forward there was room within the church of God for every human soul, 
and that the terms of salvation for all, Jew and Gentile alike, were 
submission to Christ, and faith in his atoning death. This work, in 
spite of Jewish bigotry, pride, and prejudice, he fully accomplished ; 
and he left to the true Catholic church, as his bequest, the glorious 
truth, that admission to the full participation in the blessings of the 
“covenant of grace” is the free and unlimited gift of ‘‘ the one God and 
Father of all.” Considering then the successive steps of progress 
thus far taken, we see that Peter was commissioned to bring salva- 
tion to the Jews, James to guide, guard, and rule the parent church 
of the new faith, but Paul to Christianize the world. 

But where, we return to ask, during these many long years, was 
the “beloved disciple”? The Inspired Record furnishes no means of 
answering this question. Doubtless he was somewhere engaged like 
Peter, whose star of earthly greatness had already set, in active but 
unobtrusive labors for the One he loved. He was tarrying yet with 
patience until his Lord should come, commissioning him to some 
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wider and more public sphere of toil. How beautiful, how divine was 
the spirit filling the breasts of these chief servants of the Lord! Each 
one, with gifts and station varying according to God’s appointment, 
but with united heart and aim, performs his allotted task, and then, 
without thought of rivalry or envy, lays down his work in silence, 
and passes to his reward. 

Between Paul and John there were fewer traits in common than 
between Paul and Peter. During the earlier years of their apostolic 
labors, Peter and John were most intimately associated, while the 
great apostles, respectively of Jews and Gentiles, met but at rare 
intervals; yet between the writings of the latter, there is a much closer 
resemblance of form and coloring, than between those of the former. 

It is worthy of note that at the close of his Second and Catholic 
Epistle, Peter takes especial pains to commend to his readers the 
writings of him whom he styles his “beloved brother Paul”; he 
defends them against the attacks of adversaries, and adds the testi- 
mony to his own apostolic sanction to their authoritativeness. He 
nowhere mentions John. Perhaps it was Paul’s public rebuke of 
Peter that so greatly endeared him to the now aged saint. John 
may have been too gentle and timid thus ever to assail his fellow- 
disciple. One thing John and Paul have in common to a greater 
degree than any other of the twelve—depth of insight into the pro- 
foundest and most mysterious truths of Christianity.’ But the mode 
of apprehension was totally different. Paul viewed them through 
the medium of a mind keenly constituted, and disciplined by long and 
careful training in the schools. His office was to develop and pro- 
mulgate the great doctrines of Christianity in such a logical systematic 
form as to convince the intellect, as well as affect the heart. John, 
on the other hand, was a man of strikingly subjective character, and 
possessed a mind naturally prone to contemplation, and disposed to 
screen itself from outward gaze by hiding within the dark depths of 
its own recesses. To him belonged an almost superhuman power of 
intuitive penetration into the secret essence of truth. What other 
man was ever so fitly constituted to be the organ of apocalyptic 
visions, and to be entrusted with a knowledge of the “ deep things of 
God”? We have said that his most characteristic trait was the 
unparalleled development of the emotional nature. None were ever 
capable of passively receiving, or actively exercising such love as he. 
This accounts for the divergence of his writing from other parts of 
the Scriptures in profundity of thought and vastness of scope. In 
his Jove he possessed the magic key which unlocks the divine 
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mysteries. What secret, at all communicable to feeble human appre- 
hension, can God refuse to the loving soul? And yet these hidden 
truths John clothes in the simplest form of human utterance. Why 
was this? Because these “ mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,” 
“hidden from the wise and prudent,” were clearly revealed to one 
who, in his own esteem, was buta “babe.” To his simple, child-like 
soul, they seemed but as the heavenly alphabet. But there was ano- 
ther and more striking element of likeness between Paul and John than 
common depth of Christian knowledge. Paul's chief excellence was 
his “ faith,” while St. John’s highest virtue was his “love.” How divine 
is the harmony which led the former to pronounce the noblest of all 
panegyrics upon the heavenly grace of love, exalting it above that in 
which he himself excelled; while John, on the other hand, breathing 
an atmosphere of love as the very element of his spiritual life, unceas- 
ingly points to faith as the fruitful mother of all other graces, the 
hidden power which unites us to Christ here, and prepares us for the 
full fruition of that day when becoming “like him, we shall see him 
as he is.” ? 

We have thus endeavored to trace the connection of John with his 
fellow-apostles, to note the points of resemblance between his character 
and theirs, and to ascertain the espécial mission of the earlier Three 
in the establishment of Christianity. But it was only when they 
were called to rest from their labors, that the long period of his 
activity began. His apostolic life may be regarded as divided into 
two parts, to each of which belong its own sphere of work, the peculiar 
type of character adapted to it, and such writings as would naturally 
result from each. Until about the time of the martyrdoms of Peter 
and Paul,® he seems to have remained in Palestine, and labored for the 
conversion of his ‘“ kinsmen according to the flesh.” Then and there 
he was a Jew among Jews, retaining the national spirit, and to some 
extent, the national prejudices. Still, neither now nor at any time of 
life, does he seem to have been actuated by strong partisan feelings. 
Mention is nowhere made of a Johannean party, as of Petrine, Pauline, 
Jacobean ; nor did he much concern himself with the dispute about 
the binding obligation to observe the Mosaic law. 

About this time, under the Neronian persecution, he was banished 
to the lonely isle of Patmos. It was while exiled there “for the Word 
of God and for the testimony of Jesus Christ,”* amid the gloomy 
desolations of its rocky solitudes, the hushed stillness of the Sabbath, 
and the peaceful calm of holy meditation, that he was rapt into a 
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divine ecstacy and “ shewn the things which must come to pass here- 
after.” A series of mysterious apocalyptic visions passed before him 
in grand succession. He saw the future conflicts of the church with 
the hosts of evil, and her complete and glorious triumph at the end. 
This wonderful book is thoroughly Jewish, both in form and spirit.’ 
Its imagery, general style, and the very groundwork of its concep- 
tion, carry us back to the Lawgiver, bards and prophets of ancient 
Israel. It speaks with the thunderous voice of Sinai, rather than 
with the “still small voice” of Calvary. The terrors of the law 
denouncing wrathful retribution on “every soul that doeth evil,” 
seem almost to silence with their startling peals, the gospel utter- 
ances of pardon and peace through the Crucified One. Everywhere 
the Boanerges meets us, only at the end, the apostle of love. When 
released from captivity, he found the “ City of the Great King,” sacred 
alike to Jews and Christians above all other spots on earth, a shape- 
less mass of ruins. The mother-church of the world had perished, 
and its members were scattered far and wide in flight. The aged 
seer, perhaps the only survivor of the apostolic band, began to inquire 
from what centre he might most efficiently superintend the vast circle 
of churches now committed to his sole guidance. 

Prompted by a divine impulse, he turned his steps to the metropolis 
of Western Asia, so long the scene of the missionary labors of 
Paul. Here he spent the last three decades of his life, and under his 
patient culture of the plants which another hand had planted, the 
spiritual “desert became like the garden of the Lord.” We have not 
space to follow him during the years of his latest apostolic ministry. 
Tradition loves to paint him amid the band of his affectionate 
disciples, calling them his “little children,” and inciting them ever 
to a deeper brotherly affection. When asked why he dwelt contin- 
ually on the fulfillment of this one duty, he answered, “ Because this 
is our Lord’s command, and if you fulfill this, nothing else is needed.” ? 

It was now that he wrote his Epistles, the embodiment and abiding 
memorial of his oral teachings, and designed to prove the satfe- 
guards of the soon-to-be-orphaned churches against the danger of 
Docetic heresy. These are not the work of a Boanerges, but of “the 
apostle of the heart of Christ.” 

Freed at last from the Jewish bigotry and prejudice of earlier and 
middle life, his spirit grew ever more mellow and tender, until at 
last it encircled in its affectionate embrace every lover of his Best- 
beloved. The last pledge of his unchanging affection for his disciples 
1Stanley, Sermons and Essays, 251, N; Lightfoot on Gal., 199; Schaff's Apostolic Ch., 422 if 
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was given in his Gospel. Three narratives of the life and death of 
Christ were probably already in the possession of the Christians of 
the apostolic age. Bus the picture was not yet complete. Another 
aspect of that many-sided life and character must be presented before 
the perfection of its divine symmetry could be fully ‘revealed. It 
was left for John to describe the mystery of the Eternal “ Word 
made flesh.” It would have seemed most natural that he who leaned 
upon the Saviour’s bosom should have insisted chiefly on the human 
side of his two-fold nature; but instead of this, John fixes his most 
steadfast and adoring gaze upon his uncreated divinity.’ What a 
beautiful spectacle is presented tous! The apostle, trembling under 
the weight of years, but with faculties undimmed, grasps his pen to 
portray, in living outlines, the person of the Son of God, yet Son of 
Man, so simple in his humanity, and yet so mysterious in his shrouded 
divinity. As he tries to sketch it, “the Holy Ghost comes upon him 
and the power of the Highest overshadows him,” until beneath his 
hand appears that face and form, ineffable in glory even in its estate 
of earthly humiliation. Well might weary human nature sink ex- 
hausted, after the completion of a task like this. And then the 
“beloved disciple ” fell asleep. The Lord for whom he had so long 
tarried came at last. John did not, cannot die, but is immortal in 
his spirit and his works. And so there is a beautiful truth in the 
legend, drawn from the Saviour’s misapprehended words—that he still 
lives, and is but quietly sleeping.in his tomb where the earth, 
lightly covering his body, as if to keep within the vital heat, is 
gently moved by the noiseless heaving of his breast below. 

Thus we have before us the life and work of John. We have 
watched the career of Peter, who, as has been said, “gave to Chris- 
tianity its outward and historic form; of Paul, who secured to it 
inward and spiritual freedom ; and of John, who showed the divine 
end in which form and spirit harmonize.” We love to think of 
Peter as the apostle of action, Paul of wisdom, and John of feeling 
or goodness; Peter as the living embodiment of hope, Paul of faith, 
and John of heavenly love or charity.? “ And now abideth faith, 
hope, and charity, these three ; but the greatest of these is charity.” * 


THEODORE W. HopxIns. 
RocHeEster, N. Y. 
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THE APOSTLE PETER AND HIS RELATION TO 
THE CHURCH OF ROME. 


HE history of science, in every department, reveals frequent 
failure impartially to weigh facts, and hence to reach a just in- 
duction, because ‘of some supposed result to which it was imagined 
the admission of the facts would lead as a conclusion. Thus in the 
physical sciences true theories in astronomy, chemistry, anatomy, and 
geology, were long rejected. Thus, too, medizval Bible students 
rejected new and true views of Scripture interpretation suggested by 
advancing science; while Luther even denied for a time the historic * 
facts as to the Epistle of James, because of a preconceived opinion 
that it contradicted Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith. 

There can be no question that extreme views have prevailed as to 
the facts in the history of the apostle Peter, and as to his relation to 
the Church of Rome. The early Christian writers, from the first to 
the fourth century, are all of accord in the statement as fact that 
Peter, as Paul, was twice at Rome; first under Claudius, and again 
under Nero. Later writers of the Roman Church hence drew the 
inference that he was the head not only of the Church of Rome, but 
through it, because of Christ’s language to him, the head of the uni- 
versal church. The Reformers, on the other hand, in order to disprove 
the conclusion denied the facts. The new discussions called out by 
the extreme dogma of Papal infallibility is calling the attention of 
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scholarly men, both in the Roman and other churches of Europe, to 
review this question. It is timely that it be met in our country, 
where error is to be silenced only by sound reasoning. 

To prepare the mind to survey with impartiality the statements 
of the inspired writers and the varied facts and opinions added by the 
early Christian writers, it is well to disabuse the judgment of prejudice 
by allowing it to consider calmly the legitimate conclusion which must 
be true if the facts are admitted instead of being denied. Let it be 
admitted, as all the early Christian writers affirm, that Peter was at 
Rome both under Claudius and under Nero. Then he was there as 
a preacher while Paul was just beginning his successful ministry at 
Antioch and in Asia Minor; and he was there again while Paul was 
laboring in Rome. Yet Peter’s influence at Rome, great as it was at 
Antioch and elsewhere, was too slight to call even for the mention by 
Luke in his history, or by Paul in his epistle to the Romans or in 
any one of his six epistles written from Rome. Let the mind be held 
firmly to a consideration of this necessary conclusion to be derived 
from admitting to the extreme the fact, though not the Romanist’s 
inference from it, that Peter did have a ministry of some duration at 
Rome. This bending of the bow in the opposite direction may pre- 
pare our minds to take a less prejudiced survey of the whole field of 
facts, and thus enable us to reach a balanced conclusion. The sub- 
tleties of Roman scholars in our country can only be met by a scholar- 
ship as thorough, and by reasoning at once logical and liberal. 

The survey which must be taken covers, first, the whole field of 
New Testament statement; second, the facts and comments of the 
Christian writers before the era when the special supremacy of the 
Roman pontiff was accepted in southern and western Europe; and, 
third, the general drift of argument employed by writers of different 
views in this age of more thorough and liberal Christian scholarship. 

The New Testament statements as to Peter, are found in the four 
gospel narratives of Christ’s life, in Luke’s history of apostolic acts, 
and in the allusions of both Paul and Peter in their Epistles. That 
a just and harmonious induction may be obtained, these allusions 
must be scanned and compared, so that a right interpretation as well 
as a complete view of the inspired teaching shall be reached. 

In examining and comparing the statements of the four evangelists, 
it is well to recall that Matthew wrote from the Jewish point of view 
for his Hebrew countrymen; Mark, under Peter’s guidance, for the 
practical Romans; Luke, with impressions received from Paul's 
teachings, for the polished Greek; and finally, John, as the bosom 
friend of Peter, and as the quiet and impartial umpire in apostolic 
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debate. Keeping these characteristics of the writers in mind, the 
special statements of each as to Peter, and those in which they 
unite, take their proper place in a general conclusion derived from 
all their many allusions. 

Opening then the gospel narratives, and tracing their statements as 
to the apostle Peter, we find that Matthew, Mark, and Luke, agree 
in mentioning the call of Simon by Jesus at the Lake of Galilee; the 
healing of his wife’s mother, an implied intimation that he was married ; 
his appointment as the first on the list of the apostles; his special 
avowal of faith in Jesus as the Messiah of Israel; his choice as special 
witness with James, and John, of the transfiguration, and of the agony 
in Gethsemane; his ambitious inquiry, “Lo we have left all and 
followed thee ; What shall we have therefore ;” Christ’s warning that 
he would thrice deny him; his following Jesus with John to the high 
priest’s palace ; and, finally, his persistent denial of his Master: all 
of which united statements indicate that while Peter was leader in 
thought and act among his fellows, he was equally prominent in the 
faults to which his impulsive nature led him. Matthew alone records 
Peter’s walking on the water and loss of faith; his speaking for his 
brethren in asking an explanation of Christ’s parables; his being singled 
out by Christ in the address, “Thou art Peter, and on this rock will 
I build my Church ;” his error as to the duty of tribute to the civil 
government enjoined by Christ; and his faulty view indicated by the 
question, ‘‘ How shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive him?” 
Mark, again, alone mentions his intrusion on Christ’s private devo- 
tions in the mountains; his taking the lead in pressing Christ to 
reveal when his coming should take place; and the angel’s special 
message sent by the women at his sepulchre, “Go tell his disciples 
and Peter that he goeth before you into Galilee.” Luke, yet again, 
reports that the boat from which Christ preached, nigh Capernaum, 
was Simon’s; he records his exclamation as he fell down at Jesus’ 
knees, ‘‘ Depart from me, for I am a sinful man;” he mentions his 
inquiry, “ Lord speakest thou this parable unto us, or also to all,” 
and his almost rude rejoinder to Christ’s question, “Who touched 
me?” in the words, “ Master, the multitude throng thee and press 
thee, and sayest thou, who touched me?” he singles out Peter in the 
mention that the three witnesses of the transfiguration were heavy 
with sleep; he names Peter and John as the two directed by 
Christ to prepare his last passover supper, and he alludes to Christ’s 
appearance to Peter on the day of his resurrection. Finally, John 
alone mentions Andrew's bringing his brother to Jesus, nigh Beth- 
abara, soon after his baptism; his question, “ Lord to whom shall we 
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go?” his remonstrating against Christ’s washing his feet; his hint to 
John to ask from Jesus the name of the traitor; his drawing his sword 
and smiting off the ear of the high priest’s servant; his hastening of 
Mary to him when she found not the body of Jesus; his running with 
John to the sepulchre; his proposal of a fishing excursion while waiting 
in Galilee for Christ’s promised appearance after his resurrection; his 
haste to meet Jesus by swimming to the shore; Christ’s thrice repeated 
question to him, “‘ Lovest thou me?” and his prediction of the manner 
in which he should meet death as a witness for his Lord. It is 
deserving of notice that Matthew and Mark unite in mentioning 
Peter’s rebuke of his Master when he first announced his death, and 
Christ’s counter rebuke, “ Get thee behind me Satan;” while Mark 
and Luke unite in the mention that Peter, James, and John alone 
were suffered to be present at the raising of the daughter of Jairus. 
A careful review of the statements thus enumerated suggests some 
important inferences bearing on the relation claimed in modern days 
for Peter as special head of Christ’s universal church. From the 
very nature of the inspired narratives we must seek both the mean- 
ing and design of each statement recorded by individual and associated 
narrators. The accordant facts dictated by the Divine Spirit to the 
three historians proper, call attention to two manifest deductions. 
The allusion of these three writers, addressing Jewish, Roman, and 
Greek disciples of Christ to the marriage of Peter, is directly opposed 
to the idea of celibacy as a qualification for the office of the Christian 
ministry. The mere hypothesis of subsequent times that both Joseph, 
after as well before the birth of Jesus, and Peter after his call to be 
an apostle, lived in perpetual separation from their wives, is both 
unnatural in itself and opposed to the positive statement of Scripture. 
As the very designation of Jesus as the “first born,” and also the 
mention of his brethren and sisters, imply that Mary was subsequent 
to his birth the mother of children, so Paul’s question, 1 Cor. ix. 5, 
“ Have we not power to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as other 
apostles, and as the brethren of the Lord and Cephas?” united with 
the fact of his marriage, mentioned by all the evangelists at the late 
period in which they wrote, is manifest evidence that Peter remained 
during his apostleship a married man; a fact which in itself alone 
would exclude him from the position claimed for him by the celibates 
of modern days. Yet, again, while all these sacred writers name 
Peter first in the list of apostles, and mention his prominence in many 
worthy deeds and utterances, they make him also the leader in acts 
of questionable propriety, and in deeds and words of the highest 
criminality, as well asinfidelity. Ifthe disciple, then, is as the master, 
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the successor as the leader, that branch of the Christian church which 
claims such a head must be supposed to witness the most palpable 
error and fault, as well as to attain prominence in some great virtues, 
and in truly Christian labors. 

The special facts as to Peter mentioned by Mark, his pupil, by Luke, 
the companion of Paul, and by the bosom companion of Peter, as well 
as of Jesus, have a special significance for the thorough student. The 
constantly quoted words of Christ to Peter as the foundation of the 
special claim for superior authority in this apostle made by leaders 
in the Roman Church, deserve particular consideration. Both the 
words themselves used by Christ, the fact that Matthew alone is the 
narrator, and the parallel statements of the other historians, Matthew 
included, demand impartial notice. 

In the Greek of the inspired narrative the gender is changed in the 
second of the two clauses, “Thou art Peter, and upon this rock,” etc., 
from the masculine to the feminine, the words being in the original, 
dv et Petpos, xat ext tavty t netpa, etc. This change of gender in the 
ancient Greek, as in the modern French, indicates a transition from 
a person to an idea. The feminine expresses the abstract, or a 
general object, principle, or truth; while the masculine represents the 
concrete, or an individual of a class of objects, a principle in its 
embodied illustration, a truth in its manifested application. This 
distinction of meaning is indicated by the best lexicographers in the 
words here used by Matthew, as quoted from Christ's lips. Thus 
Liddell and Scott, under the word petros, say: ‘(A piece of rock, a 
stone, and thus distinguished from petra;” and after citations from 
Homer, the dramatists and earlier writers, its later synonym Lithos is 
mentioned. Under the Greek word petra, on the other hand, the defi- 
nitions are “rock generally, whether peaked or ridged, ledge or shelf 
of rock ;” and, after citations, the statement is added: ‘“ There is no ex- 
ample in good authors of petra in the signification of petros for a single 
stone.” The Latin derivative is petra. In the Latin Vulgate, the 
authority of the Roman Church, the version reads: “ Tu es Petrus, et 
super hane petram,” etc.; upon which, as we shall see, Jerome, the 
leading translator and commentator regarded as authoritative in the 
Roman Church, makes a comment which must be recognized by Roman 
as well as by other biblical scholars. Christ merely makes the name 
he had himself given to Peter the figure through which to set forth the 
sentiment just uttered by Peter as the fundamental truth on which his 
church was to rest. That this was the intended teaching of the inspired 
writer is manifest from the connection and parallel statements illus- 
trative of its meaning, as well as by the history of its interpretation. 
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Christ immediately added, Matthew states, these words, “ And I 
will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; and whatso- 
ever thou shall bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and whatso- 
ever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” As Matthew 
in his gospel, James in his general epistle, and Paul in his letter to 
the Hebrews, are alike inspired to present the New Testament truth 
in a light adapted to reach those minds already prepossessed by trust 
in the Old Testament, so it was manifestly a part of Matthew’s mission 
to make Peter prominent in his narrative of Jesus’ life, written for 
the Jews at the time when Peter had, as we shall see, become univer- 
sally recognized as “the apostle of the circumcision.” That no 
superiority over his brother apostles was thereby intended by Christ 
is manifest from several facts. Matthew is the very one inspired to 
record a statement of Christ to all his apostles, shortly after the 
the declaration before made to Peter, in these words, chap. xviii. 18: 
“Verily I say unto you, whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, shall be 
bound in heaven; and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth, shall be 
loosed in heaven; ” a declaration whose meaning is indicated by the 
binding authority which is implied in the action of a church in 
receiving or excluding its own members. In confirmation of this 
view John is inspired to record a declaration of Christ made after his 
resurrection, chap. xx. 23, to his apostles: ‘“‘ Whosesoever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted unto them; and whosesoever sins ye retain, 
they are retained;” a declaration explained by Christ’s statement 
shortly previous that the Spirit, by whose teaching the world should 
be convinced of sin, would lead them into all truth; their inspired 
writings for all time laying down the principles on which sin is 
remitted or retained. To add yet farther testimony to the general 
application and the spiritual meaning of this quoted declaration, 
Matthew is inspired to quote a little farther on, chap. xix. 28, Christ’s 
declaration to the twelve: “ Ye which have followed me in the regen- 
eration, when the Son of man shall sit in the throne of his glory, shall 
also sit upon twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel;” 
which declaration Luke also, chap. xxii. 30, is inspired to record; and 
which evidently indicates the same general truth that the principles 
of inspired apostolic teaching were to judge the ancient people of God. 
Yet once more to illustrate and confirm this one general statement, 
Matthew again, a little farther on still, records, chap. xx. 21, that 
the mother of James and John came to Jesus urging that her two 
sons should sit the one on his right and the other on his left in the 
kingdom of which he had spoken; when in clear language Christ 
unfolds the spiritual nature of his kingdom and the impossibility that 
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any earthly or human headship could exist in it. And finally, as if 
to put the question forever at rest as to any superiority over his 
brethren given to Peter, Matthew records, and Mark, Peter’s son in 
the Christian faith, joins in the statement, that immediately after the 
declaration made by Christ to Peter, as if to test his incapacity even 
to understand his own declaration of the sentiment which was to be 
the rock of truth on which his church should rest, Jesus began to speak 
plainly of his early death by crucifixion. The impulse that prompted 
Peter’s claim to faith leads him now to deny and discard the very 
doctrine of Christ’s atoning sacrifice on which, as the only foundation 
stone, the temple of his truth, the building not made with hands, in 
which each of his disciples was to be a living stone, must be reared; 
and so warmly does Peter rebuke his Master for such a degrading 
idea that Jesus is forced to turn and sternly repulse him, saying: 
“Get thee behind me Satan, for thou savorest not the things that be 
of God, but those that be,of men.” And yet, lest this should not 
entirely remove all misapprehension of his meaning, Christ inspired 
this same Matthew, and with him he joined Mark, whose gospel was 
written from Peter’s lips, to go beyond the other writers in giving 
the full pictures of Peter’s weakness and guilt in denying his Master ; 
they two telling of the maid that kept the door before whom Peter 
quailed; they two repeating how one of the men that was in the 
company that seized Jesus charged Peter in the hall of justice with 
being a follower of Jesus, and how Peter then began to curse and 
to swear that he never knew the man. Could inspiration have 
gone farther in the gospel narratives in placing Peter among his 
fallible brethren ? 

Turning now to the later New Testament records, we find in Luke’s 
history of the apostles that Peter has special prominence for a period 
of nine years, from A. D. 33, to A. D. 42; when he disappears en- 
tirely, except that in the Council at Jerusalem, A. D. 50, he occupies 
a subordinate place in the discussion. He is leader in the selection 
of a new apostle, in preaching at Jerusalem, in miraculous powers, in 
the first apostolic mission to the Samaritans, and to the sea-coast 
towns of Lydda and Joppa, all of which are recorded in the first 
eight chapters of Luke’s narrative. After a full statement of the 
conversion of Saul, afterwards called Paul, special prominence is 
given to the fact that the first Roman convert was instructed 
and baptized by Peter. This, as the chronology now fixed indi- 
cates, occurred A. D. 42; and, as we shall see, it is the begin- 
ning of the twenty-five years said by Jerome to have been the 
period of Peter’s prominence at Rome, his death there occurring 
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A. D. 67. Shortly after this first conversion of a Roman, Peter is 
called to Jerusalem to account to his brethren for this novel act; this 
arraignment indicating no superiority, but a common fraternity 
among the apostles. Remaining for a time at Jerusalem, the first 
apostolic martyr falls by the hand of Herod; the selection of James 
first and of Peter second, indicating that to the despot’s view, Peter 
was not the primate in influence. After a brief imprisonment Peter 
is miraculously set at liberty ; when, as it is stated, Acts xii. 17, “he 
departed into another place.” During seven or eight subsequent 
years, up to A. D. 50, he disappears. Then he appears at the Council 
of Jerusalem (xv. 7), and refers to the fact of his visit to Cor- 
nelius thus: “ Ye know how a good while ago God made choice among 
us that by my mouth the Gentiles should hear the Word of the gospel 
and believe.” It is worthy of note that it is, during this intervening 
period of several years’ duration, as the early Christian writers all 
agree, that Peter followed up his influence gained among Romans by 
a visit to Rome. From this era again till his death, Luke makes no 
farther allusion to Peter. It may be well here to note for com- 
parison’s sake that the reign of the Emperor Augustus closed A. D. 14, 
of Tiberius A. D. 37, of Caligula A. D. 41; of Claudius A. D. 54, and 
of Nero A. D. 68. The ministry of Peter, therefore, during the 
twenty-five years elapsing between the baptism of the Roman cen- 
turion and his martyrdom at Rome, was all spent in the reigns of 
the two emperors, Claudius and Nero. 

Six years later, A. D. 56, in two letters written at Ephesus, Paul 
alludes frequently to Peter; after which he is unmentioned again 
until ten years later, at which time Peter’s own letters indicate the 
sphere of his labors. In his epistle to the Galatians Paul mentions 
that three years after his conversion he went up to Jerusalem to see 
Peter, and abode with him fifteen days; his language in its connection 
implying that while there was a courteous interchange of views, 
Paul’s knowledge of Christian truth, especially adapted to the Gentile 
mind, was received through immediate revelation. He states then 
more fully an interview had with Peter and other apostles at Jeru- 
salem, prior to the meeting of the council; and yet more definitely 
mentions a rebuke administered by him to Peter at Antioch, because 
he acted inconsistently with the: decision of the council just before 
held. This latter encounter of the two apostles, we shall find, called 
forth long and labored explanation and defence from the Christian 
writers of the first four centuries. It is sufficient here to note that it 
gives testimony directly to the fact that Peter extended his tours as 
far as Antioch. It indirectly attests, also, that he had been in 
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Galatia, since otherwise we can hardly suppose his conduct at Antioch 
would be of practical importance to the Galatian Christians. The 
important fact here to note, since it is on the face of Paul’s statement, 
and is the great point of discussion in succeeding ages among those 
who would reconcile Peter’s error and Paul’s rebuke with the supreme 
authority given to Peter is this: the fact that Peter was the head of 
the party who, in the Roman and all other churches, have fallen into 
the error of keeping alive in the church of Christ the ceremonial ob- 
servances of the Old Testament dispensation. Of this fact the liberal 
yet earnest spirit of many in France and Italy is now making use; 
and they are urging that the spirit of Paul be allowed again to rebuke 
this connivance of Peter’s successors; who, in this, “walk in his steps.” 

The first epistle of Paul to the Corinthians, written at the same 
place and about the same time with that to the Galatians, throws yet 
more light on the movements and persistent fault of Peter. Apollos 
had just left Ephesus when Paul came there. His faulty teaching 
(Acts xviii. 24—xix. 1), coupled with that of Peter, and the dispute 
occasioned by them at Corinth, are the subject of this epistle. Apollos’ 
teaching manifestly omitted the truth that the beginning of the Divine 
life is regeneration by the Holy Spirit; Peter’s inconsistency led to 
neglect of the Spirit in the progress of sanctification; while Paul urged 
the contrary doctrines: compare John iii. 5 with Acts xix. 2, and 
John xiv. 16 with Galatians iii. 2,3, and both with 1 Corinthians 
1st and 2d chapters. In this epistle to the Corinthians, now, Paul 
alludes to Peter no less than four times. In the first allusion Paul 
speaks of Peter as preferred by some to himself; which could not be 
the case unless Peter had been at Corinth, and was known to them, 
1 Cor. i. 12. In the second, he corrects the wrong reliance which 
from the preaching of Apollos and Peter the Corinthians had come 
to place on something else than Christ as their propitiation, and the 
Spirit as their sanctifier, 1 Cor. iii. 4-7, 11, 16, 21, 22. In the 
third, he speaks of the doubts which had arisen among the Corinthians 
whether Paul, who had not been one of the twelve, had the same 
authority as the other apostles ; and he alludes to the fact that even 
his being unmarried had led to an unfavorable comparison between 
himself and Peter, 1 Cor. ix. 1-5. This allusion indicates three im- 
portant facts: that Peter was well-known, having visited Corinth with 
his wife; that he must have visited Asia Minor on his way, as is 
implied in the epistle to the Galatians, and that since he had completed 
nearly three-fourths of the journey he may have extended his visit 
to Rome ; and, finally, that the support required by him for himself 
and his wife, was in keeping with the fleshly tendencies he had 
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exhibited at Antioch, compare 1 Cor. vii. 32, 33 with 1 Cor. ix. 5. In 
his final allusion Paul cites as the real pre-eminence granted to Peter 
the fact that Christ specially and personally met and communed with 
him ; mentioning what only Luke does, that he appeared to Peter 
on the day of his resurrection ; qualifying, however, this distinction 
by the statement that he also appeared to the apostle James, the head 
of the Church at Jerusalem (1 Cor. xv. 5, 7), and then, lastly, to himself. 

The manifest discrimination made by Paul in these two epistles, 
written about the same time and at the same place, in his use, now 
of the Hebrew “‘Cephas,” and now of the Greek “Peter,” must have 
a meaning. To the Corinthians, pure Greeks, the Hebrew name 
“Cephas” is employed; indicating a desire to make the Hebrew 
tendency of the apostle to the circumcision prominent as an argu- 
ment. To the Galatians, true Asiatics, the Greek name “Peter” is 
used, except in the single expression which presents the contrast 
between Peter’s Jewish and his own Gentile mission, Gal. ii. 9. This 
general employ of the Greek seems to have been designed to impress 
the Asiatics with this conviction, that the very change of name,— 
accepted if not made by that apostle himself from the Hebrew Cephas 
given him by Christ (see John i. 42), to the Greek translation “ Peter”— 
this change in itself implied that the apostle to the circumcision ought 
to have maintained comprehensive views, and a consistent conduct in 
all his intercourse with Gentiles who were outside of his mission. 

Leaving now these two epistles of Paul, written early in his min- 
istry, we find in no subsequent epistle, not even in that to the 
Romans, nor in either of the six written at Rome, any allusion to 
Peter. This fact is worthy of note, because Peter does, as we shall 
see, allude to Paul’s epistles written from Rome; and the more because, 
as Peter implies and as Hug has pointed out, the same subjects, and 
often in the same language are presented by Peter and by Paul. 
Certainly it is a conclusion to which every candid mind must come to 
that Paul’s influence, not Peter’s, controlled opinion and practise in 
the primitive Church of Rome. 

In the two epistles of Peter several classes of facts, deserving 
careful notice, indicate the time, place, and circumstances of his 
writing, the object of his address, and thus the sphere of his labor 
during his later years. His first epistle is addressed to the 
“strangers scattered” throughout different provinces of Asia Minor. 
The allusions plainly indicate that it was to Jews converted to 
Christ the apostle’s words are directed; that he was personally 
known to many of them by former visits; and that the time of his 
writing was the eleventh year of Nero’s reign, when, for the first 
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time, the Roman courts were compelled, both by imperial edict and 
by popular sentiment, to arraign the Christians as malefactors. The 
place called “ Babylon,” is without any reasonable doubt Rome, where 
Peter was then held for trial, and where he was soon after crucified. 
The evidence as to this is clear and connected. Two suppositions as to 
the reference are possible: first, that it is literal; second, that it is 
symbolic in its meaning; while, if it is literal, either Babylon on the 
Euphrates, or Babylon on the Nile, must be referred to. It is sufficient 
here to remark that the universal historic testimony makes Rome the 
city referred to. 

Yet, again, the critical eyes of such scholars as Ewald, Berthold, 
Hug, and Weiss, have detected likenesses between the epistles of 
Peter and those written by Paul from his prison at Rome so mani- 
fest that it is unnatural not to suppose they arose from near associa- 
tion and personal intercourse between these apostles. Peter’s first 
epistle is manifestly addressed to Jewish Christians of views kindred 
to those referred to in Paul’s epistle to the Hebrews. The sentiments, 
too, expressed, and the very words employed in several places in 
the epistles to the Colossians and Ephesians are so like to those in 
1 Peter that to regard the resemblance a chance is impossible; to sup- 
pose like words given by inspiration seems unnatural; while to account 
for it by reference to personal interchange of views accords with both 
the historic and the literary testimony.’ This relationship is specially 
marked in comparing the closing portions of the epistle to the Hebrews, 
and of Peter’s second epistle. 

It is worthy of note that in all crises of the history of the church, 
when the assumption of ecclesiastical authority has threatened injury 
to the church, the humble language of Peter as to his own relation to 
the Christian church, has been cited by devout and magnanimous 
students of the Word of God. This reference is most striking in the 
discussion of Jerome with the bishops of Rome just after the reign of 
Constantine; and again in the “ Kingdom of Christ,” written by Arch- 
bishop Whately, in opposing the recent pretensions of the men of 
Oxford. It would almost seem that a prescience of the future use 
which would be made of his name, and in a measure of his example, 
like to that which humbled him after his denial of his master when 
his Master intimated his influence over his “brethren,” came over 
Peter when in his first epistle he addressed the ministers of the 
churches of his day. Said he, “ Neither be lords over God’s heritage, 
but be ensamples to the flock”; for he urges, “I exhort you who am 


1Compare 1 Peter i. 3; ii. 18; iii. 1; v. 5 respectively with Ephesians i. 3; vi. 5; v. 22; 
v. 21. Compare all Peter’s quotations from the Old Testament with Paul’s philosophic 
maxims cited in the epistle to the Colossians, 
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also but an elder.” Let it be that Peter is in any sense the head of 
the Roman Church, this humility belongs to him who claims succes- 
sorship to the apostle. 

Turning again to the connection indicating Peter’s sojourn at Rome, 
we remark that the common companionship of Silvanus, or Silas, and 
of Mark, with both Peter and Paul, is inexplicable, unless we suppose 
them to have been associated at Rome. Silvanus, or Silas, originally 
associated with Peter and the other apostles at Jerusalem, is sent with 
Paul to Antioch, and he afterwards becomes his chosen companion, 
travelling with him even to Corinth; while at Corinth he is Paul’s 
amanuensis, and at Rome he is Peter’s.' Yet more, Mark, originally 
too with Peter at Jerusalem, afterwards Paul’s temporary companion, 
is associated with both Paul and Peter in their closing ministry ; and 
as Paul was at, that time at Rome, so Peter must have been.? Equally 
manifest is the inference from Peter’s allusions to Paul’s letters, inti- 
mating that they are read by the same individuals and churches, and 
are therefore familiar to him as an associate in writing.® And here 
again we have indicated the relation of Peter as subordinate to Paul 
at Rome where the Jewish element in the church was least important, 
while in Asia Minor it was more controlling. 

Leaving now the inspired writings of apostles, and taking up the 
records left by early Christian leaders, it is essentially important to 
truth that we consider the reliableness as authority of those men who 
succeeded the apostles as Christian laborers. That they were men 
of great worth is manifest from the fact that their labors with the pen 
and tongue continued and extended the work begun by the inspired 
apostles. That they were subject to error and fault is certain; for the 
ablest men now converted in idolatrous countries are still partially 
subject to the influences of education and association, and these influ- 
ences are distinctly to be traced in all the writers of the centuries 
subsequent to the apostolic age; only, however, as they are now found 
in all Christian preachers and writers. The explorations, now, of 
such men as Dr. Robinson in Bible lands, and as Archbishop Whately 
in éarly Christian writings, have established these rules of judging. 
The testimony of Christians of the early centuries as to matters of 
fact, such as the localities where Bible incidents occurred, and events 
in the lives of the apostles, are to be received with the same confidence 
given to any other historic records; while the opinions of men of that 
day are of less value than those of men in modern times. The eyes 
and ears of men in all lands and ages see alike, as Herodotus and 

1 Acts xv. 22, 40; xvi. 19, xvii. 10; xviii. 5; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1; 1 Peter v. 12. 

2 Colossians iv. 10; Philemon xxiv; 1 Peter v. 13. 8 2 Peter iii. 15. 
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Pliny recognize, in recording the testimony of rude men as to phe- 
nomena in nature and facts in history; while, of course, the opinions 
of these masters among the ancients in civil or natural history, are 
to be judged at our day by the light of modern investigation. Just 
as Christian missionaries now can rely implicitly on the facts cited 
by a converted Brahmin or Chinese sage, while their views of spiritual 
truth take the hue of their life’s training, so was it precisely with the 
finest Grecian genius and the noblest Roman intellect when brought 
in the earlier ages of the Christian church into the gospel light. 

Commencing then our survey with this principle fixed in mind as 
a guide, we open the volume of the Apostolic Fathers; those men of 
superior mind who lived in the age of the apostles, and left records 
of their teachings. As we might expect, and as is true in all con- 
temporary history, these writers only allude to incidents in the lives 
of the apostles still fresh in the minds of their readers. Clement, in 
his epistle to the Corinthians, quotes largely on the subject of envy 
from the epistles of James, of Paul and of Peter. Alluding to the 
associated deaths of these two apostles, he says: 


Peter, by unjust envy, underwent not one, or two, but many trying 
labors; and thus, having borne testimony unto death, he went unto the 
place for which he was meet. Through envy Paul obtained the reward 
of patience; . ... and having taught the whole world righteousness, 
and having reached the extremity of the West, he suffered martyrdom 
by the command of the governors. 


Polycarp to the Philippians, and Ignatius to the Ephesians, both 
quote from the first epistle of Peter, but they specially mention only 
Paul. To the Romans, however, Ignatius makes this reference to 
the two apostles, as associated in the nemories of their city: ‘“ Pray 
to Christ for me. I am the wheat of God, and by the teeth of wild 
beasts I shall be ground, that I may be found the pure bread of 
Christ. I command you not, as Peter and Paul did. They were 
apostles; I am a condemned man.” 

Leaving the age of the Apostolic Fathers, Papias, a disciple of 
Polpcarp, as Polycarp was of John, a martyr under Marcus Aurelius, 
between A. D. 161 and 180, is an important witness. None of his 
five volumes, alluded to by the historian of Constantine’s age, have 
come down tous. The facts stated by him are quoted with confidence 
by Irenzeus, who personally knew him. Eusebius, making the dis- 
crimination suggested above a guiding principle in accepting the 
statements of the early Christian writers, receives the facts related by 
Papias, but rejects his opinions, especially as to the corporeal reign of 
Christ on earth; calling him “a man of very narrow understanding.” 
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Among other facts stated by Tranzeus, as directly learned by Papias 
from the lips of the apostle John, was this: that Peter, in the close 
of his epistle, used the word Babylon in the same symbolic sense 
that John himself had used it; the time having not yet arrived when 
it was expedient to explain the reference. It is a fact worthy of 
special note, that Rome is the city universally recognized as the place 
referred to by both these writers. Eusebius quotes as reliable this 
statement: “ Papias relates that Mark being the interpreter of Peter, 
wrote accurately what he remembered ;” a fact in keeping with the 
inference already adduced from the allusions of Paul and Peter in 
their epistles, that Mark was with both at Rome, his gospel being, 
as all early Christians attest, the record of the apostle Peter’s remem- 
brances, and of Mark’s inspired pen. 

Next Irenzus, Bishop of Lyons, in France, from A. D. 177 to 202, 
opposing the heretics of his day, makes this reference, Haer. III, 2: 


Since it is impossible, in a single volume, to enumerate the entire 
succession of churches, we put them to shame by pointing to that 
greatest, most ancient, and universally known Church at Rome, founded 
and receiving its constitution from the two most renowned apostles, 
Peter and Paul; that which has from the apostles the tradition and the 
faith announced to men. 


It is manifest to an impartial reader that the word “tradition” is 
used as Paul employed it (1 Cor. xi. 2, and 2 Thess. ii. 15), for the 
written as well as oral statement made by the apostles in their in- 
spired gospel teaching; while the fact that both Peter and Paul 
preached at Rome is recognized. 

In the second century probably appeared, since they are quoted by 
Origen in the next generation, those two works called the ‘“ Apos- 
tolic Constitutions” and the“ Clementines.” In these is again repeated 
what has occurred in every land and period of the world’s history. 
The age of great men is always immediately succeeded by one of fic- 
tions, initiated by professed or real adherents, who employ their 
master’s names to give authority to their own opinions. Amid the 
mass of fiction presented as real in the lives and teachings of the two 
leading apostles, and of Clement, Paul’s disciple, there must have been 
a substratum of fact; otherwise the volumes into which they were 
interwoven could not have gained any credence in the day when the 
main facts were known, and imagination ready to add to them. The 
allusions of these books which accord with the historic statements of 
well-known writers of the same and of previous days, may be truly 
illustrative of reliable history. In the Apostolic Constitutions, vi. 3, 
Peter is represented as acserting that the gospel is adapted to the 
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Gentiles; and he relates his visit to Cornelius as illustrating this 
truth. He represents Simon Magus as following him from Samaria 
to Cesarea, and thence again to Rome, seeking to oppose the gospel 
testimony by his magic arts. He describes, vi. 12, the council at 
Jerusalem; mentioning the decision of James as according with the 
law of nature known to Enoch, Noah, Melchisedek and Job; and 
stating that the prohibition of fornication directly implies the duty 
and honor of marriage. This allusion to Simon Magus is a recog- 
nition of the fact that the Roman empire was full of men like him, 
as Luke’s inspired narrative illustrates, and as Pliny and the Roman 
historians of the day attest; while the defence of marriage, attributed 
to Peter, is in accordance with his own example, and opposed to that 
of those who claim to be his successors. A specimen of the authority 
claimed is seen in this prescription: ‘We, Peter and Paul, do make 
the following constitutions: Let the slaves work five days; but on the 
Sabbath day and the Lord’s day let them have leisure to go to the 
church (exzdecea), for instruction in piety. We have declared that the 
Sabbath is to be observed on account of the creation, and the Lord’s 
day on account of the resurrection.” The word “constitution” is the 
same given to edicts of emperors; the humanity towards servants is 
the same indicated in subsequent constitutions or edicts of Christian 
emperors; while the main end of the writer seems to be, to claim 
the authority of both Paul and Peter for the observance of Jewish 
festal-days. 

This attempt to give authority to ceremonial observances of the 
Old Testament, is more apparent in the so-called “ Acts of the Apos- 
tles Peter and Paul.” Paul is pictured as on his way to Rome, to 
aid Peter in meeting the artifices of Simon Magus. On his journey, 
Paul dines at Gaeta with Erasmus, ‘whom Peter had sent thither 
from Rome to teach the gospel of God;” and at Terracina he meets 
Ceesarinus, “ whom Peter had ordained by the laying on of hands.” 
As Paul proceeds on his way, the report goes before him to Rome, 
“that Paul, the brother of Peter, is coming.” Before they meet, 
Peter is represented as sending an upbraiding message to Paul, 
charging, “Thou hast destroyed all the bulwarks of our Law.” 
Paul replies— 


Tama true Jew. What, then, does Peter preach in the kingdom of 
the Gentiles? If, indeed, he wishes to bring in without tumult, envy, 
or trouble, any new teaching, send him word that we may see each 
other, and in your presence I shall convict him. But, if his teaching 
be true, supported by the book and testimonies of the Hebrews, it be- 
comes all of us to submit to him. 


W 
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The Jews go back to Peter, and report, “ Paul, one of the Hebrews, 
has come, and he entreats you to meet him.” Overjoyed, Peter runs 
to meet Paul, falls on his neck, embraces and weeps on his shoulder. 
The next day Jews and Gentiles meet, and are addressed by both 
apostles ; when Paul quotes Peter’s words to Cornelius, and Peter cites 
Paul’s language to the Hebrews. The result is that harmony is re- 
stored in the church at Rome, many become believers, and the power 
of Simon Magus is broken. The whole narrative is manifestly 
designed to harmonize the real differences in the work of Peter and 
Paul, and to give authority to the Jewish ceremonial beginning to 
prevail at Rome in the second century. 

The “ Clementine Recognitions” make mention, also, of the meet- 
ing of Paul and Peter as opponents of magical arts at Rome; and 
here the attempt seems apparent to claim a succession in apostolic 
authority. In his epistle to James, Clement represents Peter as ad- 
dressing to him, at his ordination as Bishop of Rome, the following 
words (chap. xii): “So let them listen to you, knowing that what- 
soever the ambassador of the truth shall bind on earth, is bound also 
in heaven; and what he shall loose is loosed. But you shall bind 
what ought to be bound, and loose what ought to be loosed.” 

In the volume, recently published, of translations from Ante- 
Nicene Christian writers, which contains documents from the Syriac, 
are found the following allusions to the relation of Peter to the 
Roman Church : 


The disciples [of the age after the apostolic] committed to their dis- 
ciples what they had received from the apostles; also what James had 
written from Jerusalem, and Simon from Rome. . . . Cilicia and Galatia, 
even to Pontus, also Antioch and Syria, Rome and Spain, Britain and 
Gaul, received the apostolic ordination to the priesthood from Simon 
Cephas, who went up from Antioch. . . . In the third year of Claudius 
Cesar, Simon Cephas departed from Antioch, to go to Rome. As he 
passed on, he preached in the countries traversed the Word of the Lord. 
And, where there was seen a joyful acceptance of his teaching, there he 
founded churches. This he did in Rome, and in the cities round about, 
as well as in the villages. Many years afterwards, Nero Casar seized 
him, and held him in prison. In that city he served in the position of 
superintendent of rulers twenty-five years. And when Cesar had com- 
manded that Simon should be crucified, with his head downwards, as he 
himself had requested of Cesar, and that Paul's head should be cut off, 
there was great, agitation among the people. 


Throughout these extracts the Syrian view of Christian history is 
apparent; as is seen in the idiom, too much preserved by the English 
translators, and also in the Hebrew name of Peter. The reference to 
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the inspired New Testament is manifest in the allusion to what was 
“received from the apostles.” The course marked out as that of 
Peter's journey to Rome, is what we might anticipate from the con- 
siderations already reached; that on his first visit he went directly 
from Syria, and in the third year of Claudius, or A. D. 43; while at 
a later period, according to the allusions observed in the epistles of 
Paul and of Peter, he passed through localities in Asia Minor spe- 
cially familiar to the Syriac Christian writers. 

At the opening of the third century, Origen, born A. D. 185, de- 
ceased 254, in his comment on Matthew xvi. 18, suggests this as 
Christ’s meaning: “For every disciple of Christ is a rock.” On John 
xxi. 18, 19, he cites as fact this interesting tradition of Peter’s last 
hours. His friends urged him to fly from threatened death, as in 
accordance with Christ’s command, “ When they persecute you in one 
city, flee ye into another.” Following the suggestion, Peter had 
reached the city-gates, when Jesus met him, coming in. Peter asked, 
“Whither goest thou, Lord?” Jesus replied: “I go to Rome, once 
more to be crucified.” Peter recalled Christ’s words, “signifying,” 
as John records, “ by what death he should glorify God.” Returning 
to the city, he asked to be crucified with his head downward. 

In the early part of the third century, two testimonies occur, which 
deserve, as links in a chain, to be noted. Dionysius, bishop of 
Corinth, is quoted by Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., ii. 25, as using this lan- 
guage to the Romans: “ You, by this great admonition of yours, have 
linked the planting of the Corinthian and Roman Churches made by 
Peter and Paul. For both of them, coming to our city of Corinth, 
having planted, did also instruct-us. They both also went together 
into Italy; and, having taught there, suffered martyrdom at the same 
time.” At the same era, Caius, quoted by Giesler, mentions Peter’s 
tomb at Rome. 

The next important witness is that of Tertullian, bishop of Car- 
thage, whose death occurred A. D. 220. Speaking of the authority 
given to Peter, Tertullian, Modest. chap. 21, says: ‘You are com- 
manded, in the person of Peter, to forgive even seventy times seven 
fold. Our Lord also said to Peter, ‘On thee will I build my church ; 
I give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven, and whatsoever 
thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven.’ The result 
teaches what is meant.” At Pentecost, he proceeds, Peter taught 
that men were loosed if they repented and believed, and were bound 
if they did not. He loosed the cripple, but bound Ananias in death. 
Moreover, in that dispute about the observance and the non-obser- 
vance of the Law, Peter was the first to speak. Hisstatement “loosed 
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those parts of the Law which were abandoned, and bound those which 
were reserved.” Hence the power of loosing and binding, committed 
to Peter, had nothing to do with the capital sins of believers ; he had 
only to forgive seventy-fold sins against himself. In his book 
against heretics (chap. 22), Tertullian makes this allusion to Peter : 
“ Men ask, Was anything withheld from Peter, who had the keys of 
knowledge? To John, who leaned on his breast, Jesus told what he 
did not to Peter.” The heretics made an objection that Paul rebuked 
Peter because he was to be blamed. “They should show (chap. 23) 
that he added another form of the gospel to that which Peter and 
the other apostles had previously set forth.” But he went to consult 
them, and they gave to him the right hand of fellowship. Peter’s 
“fault was one of conduct, not of teaching.” Again he says (chap. 
24), “TI will put in as defence for Peter, that Paul became all things 
to all men ;” and Peter might have censured Paul for circumcising Tim- 
othy. “It is a happy fact that Peter is on the same level with Paul 
in the glory of martyrdom.” Describing afterwards Peter’s mar- 
tyrdom, he says (chap. 36), “ Peter, in suffering, was like to his Lord ; 
Paul was crowned with the death of John.” In his book against 
Marcion (book v. chap. 3), Tertullian repeats his view of Paul’s 
statement to the Galatians; and, alluding to the “ false brethren una- 
wares brought in,” he says: “Let us attend to the clear sense and 
the reason of the thing, and the perversion of the Scripture will be 
apparent.” Then showing that the case of Titus is one unlike to 
that of Timothy, and that Paul’s duty at Jerusalem, where he paid 
his vow in the temple, was unlike to his obligation as a gospel herald 
among Greeks, he adds that the circumstances demand this inter- 
pretation: ‘ Paul censures Peter solely because of his inconsistency 
in the matter of eating, and not for any perverse opinion.” This 
view, he continues, is confirmed by Paul’s added statement, “ seeing 
man is not justified,” etc. Again, and more fully (Contr. Mare. iv. 3), 
Tertullian says: 


Marcion finding the epistle of Paul to the Galatians (wherein he 
censures even apostles for not walking uprightly according to the truth 
of the gospel, as well as accusing certain false apostles of perverting the 
gospel of Christ), labors very hard to destroy the character of those 
gospels which are published as genuine. But, indeed, if Paul censures 
Peter, James and John, who were thought to be pillars, it is for a mani- 
fest reason. They seemed to be changing their associations from respect 
to persons. And yet, as Paul himself became all things to all men, that 
he might gain all, it was possible that Peter might have betaken himself 
to the same plan of practicing somewhat differently from what he taught. 
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It is important here to observe that even the shrewdness of Marcion 
was compelled to discriminate between a true teacher practicing 
contrary to his teaching, and a false teacher; a distinction most 
marked in Paul’s epistle to the Galatians. It is also to be remarked 
that Tertullian approaches, though he does not fully present, the 
contradiction seen in Peter. 

Some years ago, Christian scholars were favored to gain fresh 
means to aid in the defense of Christian truth, by the recovering of 
yet another of those ancient testimonials which Providence seems to 
bring to light just when needed. In the long-lost works of the 
bishop of Cappadocia, martyred under Maximinus A. D. 235, in his 
treatise on ‘The Twelve Apostles,” Hippolytus thus writes: ‘“ Peter 
"preached the gospel in Pontus and Galatia, Cappadocia, Betavia, Italy 
and Asia, and was afterwards crucified by Nero, in Rome, with his 
head downwards, as he had himself desired to suffer in that manner.” 
By Betavia is probably meant Bithynia, which had other local names, 
as Bebricia, familiar, doubtless, to Hippolytus, as a resident of Asia 
Minor; while “ Asia” is, as in Luke’s narrative, the Asia of the Greek 
colonists, who used the term as the English now employ the desig- 
nations, America and India. As Hippolytus was a permanent 
resident of Cappadocia, he could have received his information only 
from the original source of native tradition, the foundation of all 
authentic history. 

Another principal witness is heard, in the same age, from Africa. 
Clement of Alexandria, in Egypt—a man of varied learning, whose 
works so aided Champollion in his Egyptian studies, that they won 
him to the study and acknowledgment of the Christian faith— 
Clement, about A. D. 230, thus characterizes the conjugal spirit of 
Peter, manifested first during the life, and then at the death of his 
wife. Strom. iii, “ Peter and Philip had children, and both led about 
with them their wives, who acted as their coadjutors in ministering to 
women at their own homes. By their means the doctrine of the Lord 
penetrated without scandal into the privacy of women’s apartments.” 
No thoughtful mind can fail to observe how like light from another 
world such facts as to the great apostle appear; indicating that the 
plan of modern mission labor is apostolic, and that Peter, instead of 
a potentate seated at Rome, was a self-denying travelling preacher. 
Of the closing scenes of the life of Peter’s wife, Clement records : 


They relate that the blessed Peter, seeing his wife led to death, re- 
joiced on account of her call and conveyance home; and that he called 
very encouragingly and comfortingly to her, addressing her by name, and 
saying, ‘‘Remember thou the Lord,’ Such was the marriage of the 
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blessed, and their true attachment towards those dearest to them. Thus 
also the apostle says, ‘that he who marries should be as though he mar- 
ried not;"’ deeming his marriage free from all sensuous desire, and in- 
separable from love to the Lord, to which love the true husband so 
clings even on her departure out of the world. 


It is easy to recall many an illustration of this “true attachment 
of the blessed” in the missionary history of our own day. Clement’s 
testimony as to Peter’s relation to Mark’s Gospel is met in the cita- 
tions of Eusebius. 

Another added testimony is found in Cyprian,a man of towering 
intellect, converted late in life, and bishop of Carthage from A. D. 
248 to 258, when he was made a martyr. Meeting the spirit of envy 
at Rome, turned upon him because of his success, the Carthaginian 
bishop thus reasons (Epistle lxx. 3) : 

For Peter, whom the Lord first chose, and upon whom he built his 
church, when Paul disputed with him afterwards about circumcision, 
did not insolently claim anything to himself, nor arrogantly assume any 
pre-eminence. He did not reply that he held the primacy, and that he 
ought rather to be obeyed by novices, and those who had come in lately 
to the church. He did not despise Paul because he had previously been 
a persecutor of the church, but he admitted the counsel of truth, and 
easily yielded to the legitimate reason which Paul urged, and thus he set 
an example for future times. . . . Likewise, too, Paul seeks concord in 
the church, when he writes (1 Cor. xiv. 29-33), ‘Let the prophets speak 
two or three,” etc. 


No more faithful or well-founded remonstrance against the abuse 
of Peter’s name, has been heard in the ages of Protestantism. 

Passing now to the next century, we meet again two limited and 
two extended testimonies, filling up the ancient record of fact and 
opinion as to Peter’s history, and his relation to the Church of Rome. 

In a fragment of his works, Ambrose—who about A. D. 870, es- 
tablished at Milan, in Northern Italy, a form of worship, including 
hymns, prayers, and Scripture readings in the vernacular tongue, 
which no influence from Rome has, down to this day, been able to 
change—Ambrose cites the facts as to Peter’s martyrdom at Rome; 
while he denies that he or the bishops of Rome had any supreme 
authority. Epiphanius, again, bishop of Cyprus, born A. D. 310 and 
living to A. D. 403, usesthis expression (Haer. xxvii. 6): “‘At Rome, 
Peter and Paul were the first apostles and bishops.” It is worthy of 
note that the apostles are united, and that up to this age no prefix of 
the term “saint” was used, even in allusion to the apostles. 

At the opening of the fourth century, when Constantine, A. D. 
321, came to the throne as a Christian emperor, there was a demand 
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for a thorough examination and collation of all the scattered records 
pertaining to the history of the church; just such in its nature as has 
prompted Macaulay and Grahame to review and digest the history of 
England and of the American Colonies during the same period of 
time, two and a half centuries, since which the two countries really 
began their distinctive history and mission. At that era in Christian 
history, Eusebius, born at the Roman capital of Judea, a thorough 
scholar and high in influence with the emperor at Constantinople, 
undertook the work of preparing a complete history of the church 
from the apostolic age to his own time. He reviews and cites most 
of the authorities already quoted. His statements as to Peter relate 
to his first visit to Rome under Claudius, his subsequent ministry in 
Asia Minor as the missionary to the circumcision alone, his second 
visit to Rome and special relation to Mark and his gospel, his own 
epistles and the place of their composition, and his martyrdom under 
Nero. These statements are scattered through different chapters of 
his second and third books, but may be readily collated. 

Eusebius writes (B. III, c. 14): “In the reign of Claudius, the 
benign and loving providence of God brought Peter, that valiant and 
great apostle, in courage chief of all the rest, to Rome;” and then 
he mentions the subtle influence of Simon the Magian and the 
triumph of gospel truth over Asiatic artifice. As to his subsequent 
ministry, Eusebius says (B. III, c. 1): “Peter, as is apparent, 
preached to the Jews scattered throughout Pontus, Galatia, Bythiuia, 
Cappadocia and Asia.” Again he writes (B. III, c. 4): “In what 
provinces Peter, preaching the gospel of Christ to those of the 
circumcision, delivered to them the doctrine of the new covenant, is 
apparent from his own words in that epistle ... which he wrote for 
the Jews that were scattered abroad throughout Pontus,” ete. Of 


Peter’s subsequent influence at Rome, Eusebius relates as follows 
B. III, c. 15): 


So great a fervor of piety illumined the minds of the hearers of Peter 
that they ... were not content to have received the publication of the 
doctrine of the celestial revelation by word of mouth and unwritten. 
Therefore they earnestly entreated Mark, Peter’s follower, whose gospel 
is at this day extant, that he would leave with them some written record 
of that doctrine which they had heard. Neither did they desist till 
they had prevailed with the man. And thus they gave the occasion of 
the writing of that gospel which is now called the gospel according to 
Mark. When the apostle Peter understood by the Holy Ghost what 
was done he was much delighted with the ardent desire of the men; 
and confirmed that writing by his authority, so that thenceforward it 
should be read in the churches, 
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Eusebius cites both Papias (B. ITI, c. 39) and Clement (B. ITI, c. 15) 
as authority for this statement; and adds, “ Furthermore, Peter 
mentions Mark in his first epistle.” Twice Eusebius (B. II, c. 25, 
and B. III, ¢. 1) refers to Peter’s last day. Of Nero he says, “Thus 
this man, declared to be the first and chief enemy to God, set upon 
slaughtering the apostles. In his time, indeed, it is related that 
Paul was beheaded at Rome and also Peter was crucified,.... with 
his head downwards; for so he desired to suffer.” He cites both 
Dionysius and Origen as authority for this statement; and adds, 
“The names of Peter and Paul, remaining unto this day on their 
sepulchres, confirm this history.” Of Peter’s first epistle, Eusebius 
says (B. III, c. 15): “ This they relate was written at Rome. Peter 
himself doth intimate thus much; calling Rome in symbol ‘ Babylon’ 
in these words, ‘The church which is at Babylon, elected together 
with you, salutes you; and so does Mark, my son.’” Finally, Euse- 
bius mentions thus the succession of bishops at Rome: “ After the 
martyrdom of Paul and Peter, Linus was elected to the bishopric of 
the Roman Church. Paul, writing from Rome, makes mention of 
him at the end of the epistle to Timothy, saying, ‘Eubulus greets 
thee; also Pudens, and Linus and Claudia.’” 

In these historical statements respecting Peter, several facts indi- 
cating the estimate generally held of him and of his relation to the 
Christian Church by Oriental writers, before the Roman Church had 
claimed supreme authority, are important in the discussions of our 
times. To the mass of the Christian Church in Constantine’s day, 
Peter was esteemed “chief” among the apostles, specially in the 
virtue of “courage.” His mission after the council was understood 
to be limited to the “Jews ;” Eusebius, evidently with design, three 
times mentioning in successive sentences this as his special mission, 
while, as if to make the statement more pointed, he affirms that he was 
called to make known “the doctrine of the new covenant to those 
of the circumcision.” Yet again, Peter’s epistles were understood to 
be adapted to the “Jewish Christians;” while the bishops of Rome, 
instead of being successors of Peter, begin with a special co-worker 
with Paul. Finally, his allusion to the confirmation which Peter’s 
epistles gives as to Mark’s gospel, throws new light on Peter’s 
expression (2 Pet. i. 15), “ Moreover I will endeavor that ye may be 
able after my decease to have these things always in remembrance ;” 
whose comprehensive statement, as well as its futwre designation, is 
felt by many others than Eusebius to have a reference to records 
more complete than this second epistle affords. 

The last writer of the early ages is Jerome; a thorough Roman, 
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who met Eusebius and shared his spirit of investigation; whose Latin 
translation of the Scriptures is the foundation of the authorized version 
of the Roman Church; whose voluminous works, possessing the highest 
authority in the Catholic Church, give to the careful students of our 
day the clearest testimony as to the corruptions of that church, 
which now call for the reform demanded by so many in its bosom. 

Jerome’s allusions to Peter are numerous; and are scattered 
through his commentaries, theological treatises, familiar letters and 
fragmentary writings. In his catalogue of the apostles we have 
this general history: 


Simon Peter, son of Johannis, of the province of Galilee, of the 
village of Bethsaida, brother of Andrew the apostle, the prince of the 
apostles after the episcopate of the Church at Antioch, and the preacher 
of the dispensation to those of the circumcision who believed in Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia and Bythinia, in the second year of the emperor 
Claudius went to Rome to oppose Simon Magus. There for twenty-five 
years he held a sacerdotal seat (cathedram sacerdotalem), even up to the 
last year of Nero, that is, the fourteenth ;' from which time, affixed to the 
martyr’s cross, he was also crowned, his head being turned towards the 
earth and his feet elevated on high; he insisting that he was unworthy 
to be crucified as his Lord. Buried at Rome in the Vatican, nigh the 
triumphal way, he is renowned by the veneration of the whole world. 


In farther explanation of the character of Peter’s authority in the 
“sacerdotal chair,” Jerome says in his treatise against Rufinus 
(Lib. III), ‘Peter was eminent (praefwit) in the Roman Church 
twenty-four years;” his eminence naturally arising from his baptism 
of the first Roman Christian, A. D. 42; and the twenty-four, as distinct 
from the twenty-five years given in the catalogue, probably reckoning 
from A. D. 43, when he seems to have gone first to Rome. As 
farther confirmation of the historic fact as to his sepulchre, Jerome 
writes to Marcella, “They think the place hallowed in which Peter 
and Paul, the leaders in the Christian army, poured out their blood 
for Christ.” 

Besides these historic facts, Jerome has much to enlighten thought 
as to the interpretation of those portions of the New Testament, 
which give prominence to Peter. In several places, Jerome explains 
Christ’s special authority given to Peter. On Matt. xvi. 18, marking 
the different gender of the name “ Petrus,” and of the term “ petra,” 
Jerome says; “As he himself gave light to his apostles that they 
might be called the light of the world” and by other kindred names, 
so to Simon, who believed in the rock Christ, the name of Petrus 
was given. And so, in accordance with the figure of the rock, it is 

1 Reckoning, doubtless, from his adoption by Claudius. 
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said to him, ‘I will build my church on thee.’” Upon Amos vi. 12, 
Jerome remarks, “The rock is Christ; who grants to his apostles 
that they also should be called rocks.” On Paul’s visit to Peter 
mentioned Gal. i., Jerome thus comments: 


That he might see Peter; not, with the desire of learning, since he 
himself had the same authority in preaching [and fourteen days gave 
little time], but for the purpose of conferring honor on the one before 
an apostle. It is one thing to confer, another to learn. Between those 
conferring there is equality. Paul recognizes Peter as a head, though 
not an exclusive head; for Peter baptized Cornelius while Paul preached 
in Jewish synagogues. 


Representing Paul and Peter as complements of each other in 
their teaching, Jerome (adv. Pelag.) compares Paul to Aristotle, and 
Peter to Plato; and again (adv. Rufin. L. III), he asks as to Paul, 
“Do you not think that he, himself, placed at Rome, if anything was 
lacking in Peter, could supply it? For,” as he adds, “ Paul was 
learned and Peter not.” In commenting on Peter's first epistle, 
Jerome, who never himself was a bishop, but only a presbyter, calls 
special attention to the fact that Peter says, when forbidding 
arrogance, in the officers of the church, “I also am a presbyter” or 
elder; claiming no higher authority. The reconciling of Paul’s 
statement in his epistle to the Galatians with Peter's apostolic 
authority, is connected with the controversy between Jerome and 
Augustine cited below. 

Augustine born in Africa, A. D. 354, twenty-three years younger 
than Jerome, bishop of Hippo in Africa from 395, presents in his 
allusions to Peter and to the controverted opinions there prevalent 
about him, much to give light to the men of the Roman Church now 
seeking it. In commenting on Christ’s expression, “I give unto thee 
the keys,” etc. (Diver. Serm. 108), Augustine says, “These keys, 
indeed, not one man but the united church (unitas ecclesie) 
received.” Again (Evang. Joan. Tract 124): 


Peter the apostle, on account of the primacy of his apostulate, repre- 
sented the personality of the church as a figurative generality. . . For 
the rock was Christ upon which, as a foundation, even Peter was built. 
. . . Not, indeed, from Peter was the rock so called, but Peter from 
the rock; as, indeed, Christ is not named from the Christian, but the 
Christian from Christ. 


It is apparent that these words of Augustine, a great authority in 
the Roman Church, do not favor the modern claim that the Pope in 
person is supreme authority; but rather the view of those who contend 
that the church as one, met in Ecumenical Council, held the keys. 
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The common views of Jerome and Augustine, made more apparent 
by their exceptional differences, come out in their controversial 
letters on the second chapter of the epistle to the Galatians. Both 
had written commentaries on the epistle; when afterwards, about 
A. D. 405, six letters from each were interchanged. To read through 
all these commentaries and epistles, in the untranslated Latin, is 
more than can be expected of most scholars. The points of difference, 
however, most valuable because of their agreement on principles 
vital now to those seeking a reform in the Roman Church, can be 
readily stated. Augustine mentions that he has received Jerome's 
volume; he blames him for saying that both Paul and Peter falsified 
(mentiri) in their observance of Jewish rites as saving, Peter at An- 
tioch, and Paul at Jerusalem; and he contends, “It is one thing to 
say that good men may falsify, and another to say a writer of the 
sacred Scriptures could falsify.” He asks whether it is more satis- 
factory to believe that Paul did not write correctly, or that Peter, 
who denied his Master, did not act correctly. Augustine contends 
that Origen and Cyprian accord with his view. Jerome replies, 
blaming Augustine for regarding Paul’s condemnation of Peter as 
authoritative rather than advisory; and also for asserting that Paul 
observed the Law “ without any necessity relating to salvation.” He 
contends that in the circumcision of Timothy, Paul falsifies; and 
thinks that writers, from Origen to Eusebius, are agreed in this opinion. 
Paul himself recognized superior authority in Peter by visiting him, 
and deferring to him at the Council at Jerusalem. He adds— 


You say Paul was a Jew; but being made a Christian, he did not re- 
linquish the sacraments of the Jews which that people, appropriately 
and in the legitimate way when they ought, had received ; and therefore 
he understood that they were to be celebrated when now he was an 
apostle of Christ; that he taught, too, that they were not pernicious to 
those who wished to guard what they had received from their parents, 
through the Law. I, on the contrary, say, the world also echoing it, and 
with a frank voice pronounce: That the ceremonies of the Jews are both 
injurious and deadly to Christians; and whoever shall have observed 
them, either from among the Jews or Gentiles, that he has fallen into 
the pit of the devil. For the end of the law for justification to every 
one believing, is Christ. On the contrary, the law and the prophets 
were only until John. 


He suggests that Paul, having been trained as a lawyer, carried 
the spirit of the advocate into this controversy. Augustine, replying, 
is equally extreme, declaring: “I believe, indeed, that Peter thus 
did that he might compel the Gentiles to become Jews. For this, as 
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I read, Paul has written, whom I believe did not falsify. And there- 
fore Peter did not rightly require this.” The important fact to 
observe at our day is, that neither Jerome nor Augustine regard 
Peter infallible; that both regard it inconsistent with inspiration to 
suppose that Paul did not state the fact as to Peter’s actual dissimu- 
lation; while they disagree in their view of Paul’s motive in his 
conforming to the law, Jerome thinking he showed the same spirit 
as Peter and therefore erred in reprimanding Peter. Two inci- 
dental facts, illustrative of the opinions of this age, just preceding 
the extravagant claim of the Roman Church, are deserving of special 
attention. Jerome returning to this controversy of the two apostles 
in writing against Pelagius, says: “ For if the apostle himself said con- 
cerning Peter that he had not walked uprightly, according to the truth 
of the gospel, so that even Barnabas was led into his dissimulation, 
who shall think it proper to deny as to himself that which the prince 
of apostles had not attained?” While thus directly arguing universal 
depravity, and, aside from the heat of controversy, giving a balanced 
interpretation of Paul’s language, Jerome shows that even Roman 
writers of his day preserved the same distinction which Cotelier has 
found observed by the Greek writers, in their allusions to the two 
apostles. Paul, standing alone in the esteem of the early church, is 
“‘n6 anogtolos” in Greek, and in Latin “ apse apostolus ;” while Peter 
is among the twelve zpwrog or “princeps.” It is farther to be 
noted that, in Jerome’s day, the term “ papa”, or pope, was applied, 
not to the bishop of Rome exclusively, but to any bishop. Thus 
Jerome, in addressing Augustine, uses this form: “ Domino vere 
sancto ac beatissimo pape Augustino, Hieronymus in Christo sa- 
lutem,” although Augustine was bishop of Hippo, in Africa. On 
the other hand, Jerome calls himself a presbyter, and Augustine ad- 
dresses him as “‘ compresbyterio.” or fellow-elder. 

A new age dawned at the era of the death of these two men; 
whose errors were personal and belonged to their times; but whose 
common truth, held in all ages, is that to which the aspirants for 
truth in the Roman Church now wish to return. Leo, a man of 
towering personal ambition, held the position of bishop of the Church 
at Rome, from A. D. 440 to 461. In their addresses (see Gieseler’s 
quotations), to the Council at Ephesus, the Roman delegates put in 
this claim for their bishop’s supremacy; “ There is no dispute, rather 
it has been known in all ages, that the holy and most blessed Peter, 
the chief and head of the apostles, the pillar of the faith, the founda- 
tion of the Catholic Church, received from our Lord Jesus Christ the 
keys,” etc. On the other hand the Church at Jerusalem urged as 
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strongly their claim; even saying, “ Peter was a haranguer, James a 
lawgiver.” From Leo, to the present day, the Roman Church has 
been a separate and special claimant for supreme and Catholic 
authority; while two-thirds of Christendom, all the Oriental churches, 
have from the first denied this. 

Among the reformers and Protestants of Western Europe, for the 
last three centuries views more or less comprehensive as to Peter’s 
relation to the Roman Church have been advanced just proportioned 
to the comprehensiveness of each writer’s investigation. Luther, and 
the first German and English reformers, misled by a presupposed in- 
ference as to the interpretation of the epistle of James, did not appreciate 
the fact that on the historic testimony of the early Christian writers 
all faith in the inspired records is dependent. Antagonism against 
the Roman Church led to a similar forgetfulness as to the historic 
testimonies about Peter. A check to this tendency was given early 
in the seventeenth century, when in the healthful disccussion between 
Scotch Presbyterians and English Puritans, and in little Holland 
between Romanists, Calvinists and Arminians, the master minds of 
Poole and Grotius took that balanced view which is now controlling 
German and French, as well as English and American Biblical 
scholars. Poole, in his thorough reading and collating in his 
Synopsis Criticorum of all Hebrew, Greek and Latin commentators 
on the Old and New Testament, as well as his contemporary, 
Grotius, with whom he generally agrees, finds himself compelled to 
these results. In Christ’s address to Peter, it is neither the person 
Peter nor Christ, but the sentiment and its fundamental truth, to 
which the word petra in the feminine’ gender properly refers. As to 
Peter’s subsequent life the same testimony, perfectly in accord with 
the New Testament narrative, leads to the conviction that he went 
to Rome after the baptism of Cornelius, visited Asia Minor and 
Greece after the Council of Jerusalem, wrote his first epistle from 
Rome, called Babylon as by John, under Nero, indited his second 
epistle in companionship with Paul shortly before their united 
martyrdom, and was crucified and buried, according to the universal 
historic testimony, at Rome. Windischmann in his “ Vindicize 
Petrinz” takes substantially the same view; concluding especially 
that Peter went to Rome A. D. 44, and left about A. D. 49, because 
of the persecution of Jews under Claudius, alluded to by Luke, Acts 
xviii. 2. Cotelier, in his Patres Apostolicae, finds, by careful and 
extended research, that the Greek fathers generally, and the Latin 
fathers down to Jerome, make Paul to be independent and special in 
authority among Gentiles, while Peter is chief of the twelve among 
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Jewish Christians scattered among the Gentiles, and James chief 
among the Jews living separated from Gentiles. Mosheim, in his 
Church History, lays down this principle as to reliance on historic 
statements of the early fathers: . 

For my own part I think we cannot well withhold our credit from 
such particulars as stand supported by the clear and positive testimony 
of Origen, Eusebius, Gregory Nanzianzen, Paulinus, Jerome, Socrates, 
and certain of the more ancient writers who are cited with approbation 


by Eusebius. 


He applies this principle to the testimonies as to the death of 
Peter at Rome; but makes no collation of the facts above presented 
relating to his earlier mission. Gieseler, the most masterly of all 
modern writers in his comprehensive and apposite citations, quotes 
from the whole range of authors above referred to, though without 
the fulness and collation here observed. He states as a guiding 
principle (Per. I, Div. I, Sect. 27, Note 5): “Several Protestant 
writers have been led by partisan feeling to deny that Peter was 
ever at Rome.” Hug, in his invaluable Introduction to the New 
Testament, makes the discrimination already noted in the use of 
ancient authorities, relying fully on the historic statement of the 
early fathers as to the origin of Mark’s gospel, and Peter’s visits and 
death at Rome; while he traces with minuteness the likeness between 
the epistles of Paul and of Peter, written at the same time at Rome 
and actually alluded to by Peter himself. The able article in Smith’s 
Dictionary, just issued, though failing in all respects to apply the 
principle, yet fully recognizes the rule of judgment as to ancient 
authorities in the remark as to Origen, “though fanciful in specu- 
lation, he is not inaccurate in historical matters.” Gaussen, of 
Geneva, is in general true to it; remarking of Grotius, that as 
historic authority, he is invaluable. 

Two writers, prominent in present discussions, deserve in the close 
of this survey a moment’s notice. Bishop Hopkins, of the American 
Episcopal Church, writing to sustain the Ritualistic tendency in the 
City of New York, has unwittingly brought out the vital principle 
which vexed the controversy of Jerome and Augustine before the 
introduction of Jewish ceremonies was thought of, even at Rome. 

He contends that the Jewish rites were continued in the Christian 
Church at Jerusalem by James, with even Paul’s approval and 
countenance; that the Roman Church introduced them, therefore, 
with propriety; that the English Episcopal Church therefore might, 
as they did, retain some of them; and that both the English and 
American Church may consequently revive them. Without thought 
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of its bearing, examining his early authorities with the acumen of 
the legal profession to which he was bred, Bishop Hopkins states as 
historic fact, that on the fall of the Jewish state at Jerusalem the 
Jews converted to Christ ceased to observe Jewish rites. It is 
perfectly clear to a careful observer, that neither James nor Paul 
introduced Jewish rites into Christian worship; that in the temple, 
while standing, and as members of the Jewish state, while it 
lasted, a civil obligation imposed on them the duty of conformity 
with national ceremonial requirements; which requirements had no 
other religious sanctity connected with them than those always 
belonging to civil relations. 

Since the above facts and conclusions have been brought together 
in these pages—whose results, stated by the writer about twenty 
years ago, met the approval alike of the ablest of American statesmen 
and of devout Christians of different denominations—even within a 
few weeks past, a lithographed manuscript has been sent to the 
writer by its author, from Paris, France, whose sentiment indicates a 
return in the public sentiment to the spirit of the primitive view, in 
that land which has been the first, and is the last to cling to a worldly 
hierarchy. In March, 1866, a wondrously constituted assembly 
gathered at the old centre of Christian classic learning, the Sorbonne 
at Paris. There were congregated about two thousand of the most 
intelligent, devout and earnest leaders from among the Jews, the 
Catholics, and different branches of the Reformed Church of France. 
Their common bond was reverence for the Scriptures given by Divine 
inspiration as the sure guide and efficient power to save all men. 
The special object sought was a translation of the Scriptures, from a 
text and in a popular dialect mutually agreed upon, which should 
give to the masses of the French people a clear understanding and 
a common interpretation of revealed truth. As the result of this 
gathering and its deliberations, a Committee of Revisers was chosen, 
whose Secretary is the Rev. E. Petavel, D. D., a Reformed pastor, 
whose scholarship, piety and catholic spirit have commended him to 
all. From his pen has come the lithographed manuscript above 
mentioned, which has been sent to a few acquaintances. 

The tract is entitled “Za Victoire de Saint Paul,” or, “ The Vic- 
tory of Saint Paul.” It is addressed to Rev. Father Gratry, an 
eminent Catholic divine, who is in sympathy with the views of Father 
Hyacinthe, of France, and of Dr. Dollinger, of Germany. Its motto 
is the Divine address to the parents of Esau and Jacob, “ Major 
serviet minori,” “the elder shall serve the younger”; and the ap- 
plication is this: that the spirit of Peter, long dominant in the 
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Church of Rome, must yield to that of Paul, its real founder. He 
commences the discussion by the admission, “ You know, honored 
and dear Sir, that I admit, on my part, the primacy of Saint Peter; 
which the larger part of my co-religionists reject.” Born, however, 
a Protestant, and having thoroughly studied its influence in England, 
Germany, and North America, as compared with that of the Roman 
Church in Italy, Spain, Poland, and South America, he is compelled 
to look for the cause of this difference. It is found in this, that 
while Peter was chief of the apostles in courage and energy, he was 
leader in denial of fundamental truth to such an extent that Christ 
had to say, “Get thee behind me, Satan”; he was superseded by 
James at Jerusalem, among Jewish Christians, and was rebuked by 
Paul at Antioch, among Gentile disciples; and he was, in fine, “the 
least infallible of the apostles.” In his relation to the Church of 
Rome, he was the leader of the party devoted to dependence on rites 
borrowed from Judaism, the truth as to which Paul taught in Gal. 
vi. 13; and therefore Paul, instead of Peter, should now triumph in 
the Church of Rome, as he manifestly ruled in its foundation. He 
closes by referring to the words of Jesus to Peter, placed over the 
Council Hall at the Vatican, “ Hgo autem rogavi pro te ut non deficiat 
fides tua; et tu, aliquando conversus, confirma fratres tuos.” This 
conversion, indicated by Christ as future, supposes a decidedly dan- 
gerous and corrupting tendency in the Roman Church; that the 
spirit of Paul—adherence to the simple faith as it is in Jesus—has 
been stifled in that church ; and that in the late Council at Rome, as 
in the first Council at Jerusalem, “the victory of Paul” over Peter 
must be sought. 

A review of the whole field indicates that the following facts and 
principles are worthy of study, that, if verified, they may become a 
practical guide. In all ages, the statements of the inspired writers 
have, in all discussions among the professed disciples of Christ, been 
recognized by all parties as infallible; and, consequently, leading 
minds in all ages have admitted these subordinate principles and 
facts. The statements of all uninspired good men as to events which 
can be tested by the senses, have a foundation of reliable truth as 
fact ; while the opinions of all uninspired. men, and the conduct of 
inspired apostles, may be erroneous. The apostles of Jesus were 
each inspired for special ends; only five of the original twelve, 
namely, Peter, John, Matthew, James and Jude, being empowered 
to write authoritative records; while Paul was more comprehensively 
guided into “all the counsel of God.” The special mission of James 
was to the Jews separated from the Gentiles; that of Peter to the 
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Jews scattered among the Gentiles; and that of Paul to all men, 
Jews and Gentiles, yet specially to the world of mankind, as they 
became related to each other when the Jewish state ended. In his 
mission Peter was leader for six or seven years (from A. D. 33 to 42), 
- at Jerusalem, and in carrying the gospel to the Samaritan and Roman 
capitals of his native country. Afterwards, from A. D. 43 to A. D. 49, 
until the edict banishing Jews from Jerusalem (see Acts xii. 17 and 
xviii. 2), he wasat Rome. Returning from this extended tour among 
the Gentiles (Acts xv. 7), he was the first to state facts, but subordi- 
nate to James in the final decision as to the relation of Old Testament 
ceremonies to the New Testament dispensation. At this council, the 
“grace given” to each apostle was fully “ perceived,” and the special 
inspiration and mission of Paul and Peter was particularly recog- 
nized (Gal. i. 12, 18; and ii. 8,9). Subsequently to that decision, 
Peter’s forwardness led him to go beyond the limit both of his inspi- 
ration and mission. At Antioch, in North Syria, in Galatia, the 
centre of Asia Minor, and at Corinth, the eye of Greece, both his oral 
teaching and his conduct were not fully ‘according to the truth” 
(Gal. ii, 11; iii, 1; and 1 Cor. iii, 4, 22); yet, throughout Asia 
Minor, and finally on a second visit to Rome, Peter was eminently 
useful to Jewish disciples scattered abroad; while in his own epistles 
and in the gospel of Mark, he left inspired records of great value to 
all subsequent believers in Jesus (1 Peter i. 1; v. 13; 2 Peter, i. 15; 
iii. 1, 14-18). Finally, Peter met, with special firmness, the martyr’s 
trial, according to the prophecy of Jesus (John xxi. 18, 19), in the 
eleventh year of Nero, A. D. 67; thus confirming the testimony of 
Jerome, universally relied upon in his statement of facts by all an- 
cient and modern scholars, that Peter was, to the extent declared by 
Jerome, the founder, with Paul, of the Church at Rome, because from 
his baptism of Cornelius, he “‘ was eminent” in esteem “ at Rome for 
twenty-five years.” In the ages that followed the better and primi- 
tive centuries, when such men as Jerome, Ambrose and Augustine 
ceased to hold the balance of control in that church, Peter’s incon- 
sistencies outlived his excellencies; and not until his successors— 
legitimately his in their tendency to Jewish ceremonies—are con- 
verted, can this apostle confirm again his brethren. 
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A PARTIAL VIEW OF THE MODERN THEORIES 
OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 





Elements of Intellectual Philosophy. By Francis WarYLanp, D. D. 
Sheldon and Company. 1871. 


Elements of Intellectual Science. By Noan Porter, D.D., LL. D. 
Scribner, Armstrong and Company. 1872. 


Lectures on Mataphysics and Logic. By Sir WiLttAM HamILton, 
Bart. Vol. I. Metaphysics. Gould and Lincoln. 1872. 


INCE the Greek sophists cast the physical theories of their pre- 
decessors into the crucible of human reason, consciousness has 
been the confessedly proper test for philosophical theories. Since 
the enunciation by Des Cartes of his famous and much discussed 
enthymeme, guod cogito has been formally recognized as furnishing 
the appropriate subject matter of psychology, philosophy’s favorite 
theme. No system of philosophy has presumed to pass beyond 
without a formal review and explicit statement of its doctrine of 
consciousness. 

Just now, when the new theories of modern positivism are demand- 
ing attention, it seems not inappropriate to examine the orthodox 
doctrine with a view to determining its consistency, and the stability 
of the foundations laid in it. The fact, then, that we do not propose 
an exhaustive treatment of the subject, but only one view of it, is 
deemed sufficient apology for setting these three works at the head 
of our discussion. This seems the more fitting since these authors 
have, until very recently at least, been most studied and most generally 
received by those of our own country who sought to lay safe founda- 


tions, and to determine true principles for philosophic investigation. 
(354) 
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The views of these writers may best be considered under the 
heads of definition, classification, analysis, and especial conditions 
of consciousness. 

Wayland defines it to be “the faculty by which we become 
cognizant of the operations of our own minds.” But he seems to 
fall into a dilemma at a later stage of his discussion, for he says, 
page 113: “It would seem scarcely proper to call it a faculty. I 
prefer to call it a condition of the mind;” and again he speaks of 
“the various kinds of knowledge which we cognize by means of it.” 
Now, inasmuch as he makes it a condition by which the mind cog- 
nizes, he implies a power in the mind then to cognize—an active 
power; and, as he nowhere else treats of this power, he evidently 
means to include it under this term, and must be held to his first 
statement that consciousness is a faculty. 

Porter defines it to be “the power by which the soul knows its 
own acts or states.” In this he agrees with Wayland in his first, 
and, as we have seen, only consistent definition. 

Hamilton disclaims all attempt at definition, asserting that the 
thing properly indicated by the term consciousness does not admit 
of such treatment. He does, however, define a special faculty which 
he terms self-consciousness : 


The faculty which affords us a knowledge of the phenomena of our 
own minds. Nothing [he says] has contributed more to spread obscurity 
over a very transparent matter, than the attempts of philosophers to 
define consciousness. Consciousness cannot be defined; we may be our- 
selves fully aware what consciousness is, but we cannot, without confu- 
sion, convey to others a definition of what we ourselves clearly appre- 
hend. The reason is plain. Consciousness lies at the root of all 
knowledge. Consciousness is itself the-one highest source of all com- 
prehensibility and illustration; how, then, can we find aught else by 
which consciousness may be illustrated or comprehended? 


But he himself, in the beginning of his discussion, has come near 
enough to an attempt at definition to.state its scope approximately. 
He says, page 126: “This element or condition is consciousness, or 
the knowledge that I[—that the ego exists in some determinate state.” 
Now “ knowledge” in this place, as he himself would admit, can only 
mean the knowing—a subjectivity; and “knowledge that I exist in 
some determinate state,” is the knowing that I exist in some deter- 
minate state. It would be fully beyond Hamilton’s capabilities, to 
say that knowing is pessible without activity. But, if activity, then 
power. Consciousness, then, is the power of knowing, not merely 
the ego in some determinate state, for he himself holds that we have 
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other immediate knowledge, and universally applies the term con- 
sciousness to all immediate knowledge. Consciousness is, then, the 
power the mind has to know. It will be seen, then, that logical 
definition is impossible, not, as he says, because there is no higher 
genus, but because of difficulty in stating the spevific difference. 
Mind-power is the genus, knowing is the specific difference. This 
last term defies all efforts to define it. If pressed on this point, we 
can only say that it includes existence in a certain indefinable relation 
to a modification of either the ego, or the non-ego. The distinction 
Hamilton makes between the terms consciousness and self-conscious- 
ness seems to be of some value, though it might be questioned whether 
such a use of them as he falls into is not on the whole rather detri- 
mental than otherwise. Even here, in the outset, begins in his own 
discussion a confusion of ideas intended and ideas expressed, which 
is almost unavoidable. His definition of self-consciousness mani- 
festly accords with those given by Wayland and Porter in treating 
of consciousness. 

But we proceed to consider the mode of classification adopted by 
each. Wayland makes consciousness one faculty of his system, of 
just equal function and importance, for aught we can judge, with 
memory, imagination, and reason. Porter makes it one of two con- 
stituents of his presentative faculty, the faculty of internal, as sense- 
perception is that of external, experience. Yet he affirms that it is 
a necessary concomitant of every act of knowledge. 

Hamilton makes consciousness the ground of all the knowing 
faculties — of all known mental modifications—and commensurate, in 
both power and product, with their sum. He thus makes the term 
a designation of the subjective phase of what objectively considered 
receives the general name of knowledge. “To say that I know, and 
that I know that I know, is to make a statement of a single and sim- 
ple fact.” He makes his self-consciousness to take the place held by 
Porter’s consciousness, and that which would be held by Wayland’s 
consciousness if his enumeration of faculties were so revised as to be- 
come a classification of co-ordinate faculties. Wayland, as before 
qnoted, evidently gropes, although unwittingly, after the distinction 
and classification made by Hamilton, while Porter, failing to recog- 
nize the difference between the general and the special faculty— 
between knowing, and knowing in self-consciousness—has placed the 
general term to designate the special faculty, and ‘then, as will further 
appear, has treated the general knowing power and the particular 
faculty in monstrous confusion. The error is not an unnatural one. 
Hamilton, seeing clearly the distinction and classifying accordingly 
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and correctly, has himself been guilty of much the same ambiguous 
use of terms, very much of his discussion of consciousness belonging 
properly and peculiarly to self-consciousness. 

In considering with reference to analysis it must, of course, be 
understood that this term applies not to faculty, since the power is 
sui generis and presumably simple; nor, unless specially so stated, to 
the act, but to the product—the content, so to speak, of the knowing 
mind at any particular instant, the object of knowledge, as, during all 
our waking hours at least, it swiftly flits across the mental vision. 

Wayland maintains that there is in consciousness only a state of 
mind. But after a simple statement of his doctrine on the point, he 
declines to argue the case, and closes his discussion of it with this 
illustration: ‘‘ We are not conscious of a tree, but conscious that we 
perceive a tree.” Perhaps, if pressed to the wall, he might have 
been induced to modify or amplify his statement so as to include a 
distinct self and a modification of self equally known in the same act or 
instant. If he did so, Porter and Hamilton would press him on the 
same ground to admit the object of the act cognized, and compel him to 
acknowledge that we are conscious of the tree. This, at least, is part 
of their doctrine. Porter recognizes in the object of consciousness 
an ego, an act, and the object of the act. IfI see a tree, there is a 
consciousness of self, of a seeing, and of a tree. Hamilton manifestly 
holds this doctrine, whether honestly and consistently or not, although 
Porter quotes a passage from his ‘Notes on Reid” to prove that he 
does not. The extract is this: “As then there exists no intuitive or 
immediate knowledge of self as the absolute subject of thought, feel- 
ing, or desire, but, on the contrary, there is possible only a deduced, 
permanent basis of these transient modifications of which we are 
directly conscious,” etc. Buta reference to page 260 of his “ Lectures 
on Metaphysics” will set at rest that point so far as to show that, 
whatever Hamilton may have believed, he taught, and labored to 
maintain, not only that self was given as an immediate datum of con- 
sciousness, but that the self thus given was a permanent self. He 
contended for an immediate knowledge, not only of personality, but 
also of personal identity as well. He says: 


The fact of the deliverance of consciousness to our mental unity has, 
of course, never been doubted. The third datum under consideration is 
the identity of mind or person. This consists in the assurance we have 
from consciousness, that our thinking ego, notwithstanding the ceaseless 
changes of state or modification of which it is the subject, is essentially 
the same thing, the same person, at every period of its existence. On 
this subject philosophers, in general, are agreed. 
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Hamilton would, then, find in his self-consciousness viewed as an 
object—rather in its objects would find—the same results of analysis, 
the same elements, as given above. Indeed it might be questioned 
whether he would endorse an attempt at analysis of his general con- 
sciousness save as through some special modification, such, e. g., as the 
object of self-consciousness; and it might be urged with cogeney that 
even his consent would not justify such an attempt, which could only 
result in failure. 

What, then, shall we say of the different views of this phase of 
consciousness, the analysis of its object? That Hamilton and Porter 
alike err in evolving from the phenomenon more than is legitimately 
contained in it. Let us analyze for ourselves the object of an instan- 
taneous act of self-consciousness; no other is simple. We find all 
men agree that there is sensation, simple modification of mind, either 
existing or becoming. But Hamilton says, and Porter agrees with 
him, that there is more than this; that there is duality of object, a 
self, and moreover a permanent self, known in the same way, in the 
same object. We contend that this is not so, but that a regulative 
datum given in the same way, says this modification, has a substantial 
basis, a self as its substratum. Now, as Hamilton himself says, it is 
illegitimate to postulate a new element when those already given will 
explain the phenomena. These acknowledged elements will account 
for all the knowledge of self which we have, and this mode is more- 
over in exact accordance with his own words as quoted above from 
Reid’s works. This result, this knowledge of self, may be derived 
from an analysis of the act of self-consciousness, but not from such an 
analysis as Hamilton gives. The regulative datum, an ultimate fact, 
compels me to believe that the sensation is of something and in 
relation to something, which something, not known immediately, 
but as a basis of all such modifications, and only known through 
them, we callself, theego. The object of self-consciousness, then, the 
thing immediately known, is sensation existing or becoming, and 
Wayland’s statement, slightly modified, is to be accepted. The act of 
self-consciousness, however, with an act of the intuitive faculty, gives 
or compels to the belief that there is a self in relation to sensation, 
and sensation as sensation of self. 

It might not be inappropriate here to mention briefly what might 
loosely be termed a synthesis, the modifications of consciousness by 
will. Wayland treats at lengih what he terms ‘attention and reflec- 
tion. When the conscious mind is, by the influence of will, either 
impelled to or restrained from greater and more intense activity, it 
becomes, according as it is engaged with internal or with external 
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phenomena, reflective or attentive. Porter recognizes what he calls 
an involuntary and natural, and a voluntary or reflective conscious- 
ness. His voluntary consciousness proper, when directed to the opera- 
tions of the mind, constitutes his reflective or philosophical conscious- 
ness. Hamilton notices the distinction as follows: Consciousness, 
when controlled by will, becomes attention. This, when exercised on 
external objects, is called observation; when on internal, takes the 
name of reflection. We might say, then, consciousness plus will 
equals Hamilton’s attention ; consciousness plus will plus externality 
equals Hamilton’s observation equals Wayland’s attention ; conscious- 
ness plus will plus internality equals Hamilton’s reflection equals 
Wayland’s reflection equals Porter’s reflective consciousness equals 
Hamilton’s self-conscciousness plus will necessary to its exercise. 

This brings us to consider special conditions of consciousness. 
Wayland dispatches this branch of the subject quite informally. He 
says: “The object of consciousness must be now and here present,” 
i. ¢., the knowledge is actual and immediate. Porter, too, expresses 
the same as part of his doctrine. He maintains that the knowledge 
received from consciousness is an actual present modification of the 
mind. We cannot say that we are conscious of everything which, by 
an effort of the will, we may know. In common parlance we may 
say we know the laws of logic, or the rules of arithmetic; but this is 
not an actual knowledge as the term is here used, except as, piece by 
piece, it comes to consciousness, nor is it actual any longer than it 
remains the object of consciousness. He holds, too, that it is an im- 
mediate knowledge, so immediate that the subject and the object 
blend in one, thus differing from that of any other faculty. This last 
mentioned doctrine may need to be taken with allowance. It is 
possibly true in the sense he afterward explains when he says, 
“the object known is one that never existed before.” That it is 
known in the act of its formation may be true. The complex object 
known never existed as such, in such relation to mind, before; its 
elements however did. 

This discussion of Porter’s is in opposition to Herbert Spencer, who 
maintains that we have, and in reality can have, no true conscious- 
ness—no immediate knowledge — because we can never know the 
thing when existing, but only the instant after, thus resolving con- 
sciousness into memory. This Porter conclusively shows would then 
be equaliy impossible, since we could never remember what we had 
never immediately known. This discussion of conditions offered by 
Porter will be seen to apply properly to the special consciousness, 
with the exception of the last member—that in regard to Spencer's 
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doctrine—which would be equally true of all immediate knowledge. 
But Porter postulates still other conditions as necessary to the 
existence and exercise of consciousness. Among these is discrimina- 
tion. ‘ Mere sensation must in its nature be felt by a sentient being. 
This involves some sort of apprehension of self, and may be called 
self-feeling, but is a state of comparative unconsciousness. Not till 
there is discrimination is there true consciousness.” Is it so then 
that sensation cannot be known? No, for he says it is essential to 
its nature that it be felt, and certainly feeling is knowledge, though 
not of the highest kind, not perfect knowledge. The analysis, or even 
the expression, of feeling may call for the exercise of discrimination, 
but immediate knowledge does not require it. But further than this 
he assumes the necessity of spontaneous activity of mind, on the 
ground that absolute passivity cannot be known, that only as a part 
of self passes into act can there be knowledge. There is some truth 
here. Life is life only as it energizes and acts. It is equivalent to 
saying that the dead cannot be conscious. It must be construed 
strictly, however, to mean that intellectual faculties act independent 
of all else. If it be contended that voluntary activity is requisite to 
consciousness, the common experience of mankind telling of numerous 
instances when we are all too conscious in spite of volition, would 
refute the assertion. 

Hamilton posits the same conditions, in part, as do Wayland and 
Porter. He affirms that consciousness is actual knowledge, now and 
here present, necessarily immediate; that the same modification must 
give, at first hands, the whole phenomenon—the original idea of the 
object. I cannot have a sensation and then become couscious of it. I 
cannot properly say that I know the tree immediately if I know it by 
having perceived it, and then, having a consciousness of the act, know 
it through the act. Here he finds ground for his peculiarity in main- 
taining that consciousness is equivalent to knowledge, inasmuch as 
no faculty can exist or act as a faculty of cognition independent of 
this general consciousness. To say that we perceive the tree, is to 
say that through the senses we become conscious of it, or know it. To 
perceive without being conscious of perception and its object, is to be 
doing nothing, and is nothing so far as knowledge is concerned. Such 
is the substance of his doctrine on actuality and immediacy of object, 
as gathered from his extended discussion of the subject, and in this 
we must heartily concur. But he asserts that besides these con- 
ditions consciousness implies discrimination, judgment, and memory. 
Here appears again the oft-repeated error of confounding the general 
with the special faculty. Discrimination and judgment need no 
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further comment; but, as he makes a special point in favor of memory, 
we may do well to look at his arguments. Memory he deems an un- 
deniable condition. This he judges necessary to a comparison of 
mental states implied in discrimination and judgment. This he 
deems requisite, too, to a knowledge of self which could only come 
through those acts. This relieves the question of the immediacy of 
the knowledge of self and personal identity. We know self immedi- 
ately, then, by knowing modifications, by discriminating and com- 
paring, and finally by remembering and compounding, or combining 
universally present elements of these modifications. This would seem 
to be the real immediacy of his data of personality and personal iden- 
tity, results of combined action of several faculties. But the act of 
self-consciousness in its simplicity does not require, nay, more, does 
not, in its normal, natural exercise, find discrimination and judgment 
as its conditions. It is only on the occasion of the exercise of other 
faculties, only in the general consciousness, that we find these acts 
and those of memory which these demand. 

A brief summary of views on the subject of special conditions, there- 
fore, shows that Porter has added to those deemed essential by Way- 
land, and that Hamilton’s catalogue swells the number still more. 
Wayland finds, as necessary conditions, actuality and immediacy; 
Porter, actuality, immediacy, identity of object and act, discrimina- 
tion, and spontaneous activity; Hamilton, actuality, immediacy, 
discrimination, judgment, and memory. We find that Wayland’s 
assumptions are just; that Porter’s additions are either doubtful or 
illegitimate; and that Hamilton in his confusion of terms and in 
stepping out of the true path of investigation, and seeking to place 
knowledge of self on a firmer basis—a basis it does not need, a basis 
which would not, if established, be firmer than it now has, in either 
case resting on the necessity of belief in view of the phenomena, has, 
in his doctrine of special conditions of consciousness, introduced some 
that would not stand the test. 


T. M. Stewart. 
SHurRTLEFF CoLuEGE, ILL. 



































THE NATURAL AND THE SUPERNATURAL, HOW 
DISTINGUISHED AND HOW RELATED. 


HERE can never be any real conflict between the facts of science 
and those of revelation. The truths of natural science and 
the truths of the spiritual science made known to us in the Scrip- 
tures can never contradict each other. There may be apparent 
conflict, arising from misinterpretations of the facts, or from our 
acceptance of assumptions which the facts do not warrant. There 
may be seeming contradictions, because of our failure rightly to 
apprehend intermediate or correlated truths. But that two propo- 
sitions should be unquestionably true, and yet flatly contradict each 
other, is utterly inconceivable, because it is utterly impossible. In 
the nature of the case truth cannot contradict itself; nor can one 
truth set up against another truth, and charge it with falsehood. 
That which is positively known, either in science or revelation, 
will always be encompassed with a larger field of uncertainty, ob- 
scurity and mystery. And this is the region for the free play of 
loose conjecture and bold assumption. It is greatly to be deplored 
that in either branch of inquiry there are those who assert what is, 
at best, but mere hypothesis, with as much confidence and positiveness 
as if it were unquestionably true. There are scientists who assume 
to know what is not known; who affirm the truth of their own the- 


ories, when those theories should be consigned to their proper place 
(362) 
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in the region of conjecture. There are theologians, too, who assert 
their own theories of interpretation with a confidence that the facts 
do not warrant, and who venture to contradict the conclusions of 
science, if those conclusions do not square with their theoretical as- 
sumptions. Hither party—the scientists as against revelation, and 
the theologians as against modern science—employ themselves, with 
endless persistence and infinite self-satisfaction, in gibbetting and 
demolishing their men of straw. We need a more careful and 
thorough sorting and sifting of the materials of knowledge. We 
want the known kept distinct and separate from the unknown. We 
want the line of distinction drawn definitely and cleariy between the 
questionable and the unquestioned. 

The realm of the natural is the true province of the scientist. 
But though he may be skillful and profound in scientific research, it 
does not follow that he will be competent to master all the problems 
which theology presents. The realm of the supernatural is the 
special province of the theologian. But though he may be learned 
and profound in his department, it does not follow that he will be 
competent to judge of the merits of all scientific theories. False 
judgments and contradictions will abound, until the distinction 
between the natural and the supernatural is clearly defined, and 
constantly kept in view. 

Nature is always impressing us with her varied exhibitions of 
power. This is the first and most obvious impression which we 
receive from any of her operations, and is fundamental to our concep- 
tion of nature. Let us then begin with this fundamental conception. 

Power may be defined as the application of force to overcome 
resistance. At least, our impression of power is gained from such 
application of force; and the greatness of the resistance overcome is 
the measure of the power exerted. No matter how great, or how 
various the forces; so long as they lie in equilibrium, and therefore 
at rest, they give us no idea of power. But let the silence of this 
equilibrium be broken; let these forces begin to move, so that one 
resists the action of another, and one overcomes another; and at 
once, in this war of forces, we gain the impression of power. 

For instance, there is a certain amount of physical force in the 
arm of a man; but it gives no impression of power while hanging 
loosely by his side. There is also a latent force in a stone, namely, 
gravity. But no power is exerted while it rests upon the ground. 
But, let that arm be put forth to move that stone, that is, t» over- 
come the resisting gravity, and there is an exertion of power just in 
proportion to the amount of the resisting gravity. 
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We shall not be far from the truth if we define power as force in 
action. Now, the various forces of nature fill up, so to speak, and 
constitute, the sum total of nature, so that no force ever acts without 
overcoming resistance, and, therefore, not without an exhibition of 
power of some sort—physical, chemical, dynamical, vital. 

We may further observe that, in every exercise of power, we have 
the two essential elements of causation, namely, cause and effect. 
The overcoming force is the cause. The result of its operation, the 
displacement of other forces, or-its modification of them, is what we 
call the effect. 

It will readily be perceived how necessarily these two terms of 
causation are connected together. The exercise of power produces 
its inevitable result. It follows with a certainty in which the mind 
comes at length to rest as absolute. And hence follows that pro- 
position that figures so largely in modern philosophy; that every 
effect must have a cause, and a cause adequate to produce the effect. 
And hence, too, the doctrine of necessity, which forms the basis of 
some of our speculative systems, and even of some theologies. 

Now, instances will occur to every one in which that which is the 
acting cause is itself an effect of an antecedent cause, and this of 
another, and so on; establishing thus a chain of causation, which we 
can conceive as extended indefinitely. Thus motion is propagated, 
and thus power is variously applied. 

As the various forces of nature make up the whole of natrue, and 
all her powers are but the action and reaction of these forces, we 
conclude that all objects, and all events, are bound together by a 
universal system of causation. Now one cause producing a single 
effect, and now a single cause producing a great variety of effects, 
and again a single effect being the result of the combined operation 
of a great variety of causes; but all contributing to make up the 
order and harmony, the variety and beauty, of external nature. It 
is solely by the operation of cause and effect that the whole machinery 
of nature is carried on. Natural laws are all only varied exhibitions 
of this one fundamental law, that like causes, in like circumstances, 
will produce like effects. 

For instance, it is a law that water, standing with its surface ex- 
posed to the atmosphere, will evaporate. It is also a law of nature 
that watery vapor, ascending to the higher regions of the atmosphere, 
will become condensed. It is by this simple but beautiful arrange- 
ment of evaporation and condensation, that we have so constantly 
supplied to us “rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our 
hearts with food and gladness.” 
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Were the causes upon which these phenomena are conditioned 
changed; were the earth a solid sphere; or, were the heat differently 
distributed in the atmosphere, increasing, for instance, instead of 
diminishing with the height, all verdure, bloom, and beauty would 
at once disappear; no rain would fall upon the thirsty earth; the sun 
would pour down its unclouded splendors in one continuous blaze ; 
vegetation would wither and die; animal life would become extinct, 
and our globe would roll through space a silent sepulchre, without a 
thing of beauty or a movement of life to relieve the dreary desolation. 

In all cases the operation of natural laws is conditioned upon ante- 
cedent causes, and the circumstances under which those causes act. 
And we hold it demonstrably true that all phenomena, and all events, 
throughout the realm of nature, however near or remote, in space or 
time, have a causal connection with each other. And thus we reach 
the conclusion that that necessity which we observed in a simple 
exercise of power, between the operation of a cause and the production 
of an effect, is but an instance of a necessity that binds together all 
things and all events in “one stupendous whole,” and is co-extensive 
with nature itself. The necessarian doctrine is therefore true; and, 
by strictest logical induction, may be traced throughout the realm of 
universal nature. 

Thus far, and no farther. For, beyond and out of the realm of 
simple powers, not one step of this necessarian induction will hold. 

Just here it is that an ancient volume, much neglected by certain 
scientists of our day, displays a wisdom much in advance of their 
theories. A whole philosophy is contained in the single statement, 
“Not by might nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord.” 
Here the realm of powers is distinctly recognized; but over against 
these, these words, in common with all Scripture, place the spiritual 
sphere; and, by asserting the general principle that what is not by 
power and might, is by the Spirit of God, they also assert, infer- 
entially, that spiritual activities are not those of power, but are 
totally distinct from them; are not therefore conditioned upon any 
coercive forces, are not bound up in any causal arrangement of natural 
law, or foredoomed by any iron-bound necessity. 

Our own nature and experience furnish a fresh illustration of this 
distinction with every exertion we make. Let us suppose that a por- 
tion of human power is exerted by which a blow is struck that drives 
anail. We shall see, in such a blow, a simple exercise of power, or 
the operation of a cause; and, in the penetration of the nail, the effect 
produced. But, on further reflection, we can trace a very complicated 
train of causes and effects that have gone to the production of the 
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blow ;—the movement of the hand by which the hammer was made to 
descend with sufficient rapidity, the muscular contraction by which 
the hand was made to move, the nervous force by which the muscles 
were made to contract, and this complicated nervous influence is 
traceable along the nerves of action, till we find, finally, that it 
originated in the brain. Thus far all is natural action. Does the 
individual himself, who strikes the blow, know anything more of it? 
Absolutely nothing. Not even so much, until science has taught him. 

But there is not a fact in the whole process of which he has greater 
certainty, than that this whole chain of causation acted in obedience 
to his own decision: that, in short, his own intelligence and will, the 
functions of a nature that exists out of and beyond all this train of 
causes concerned in the process, gave the originating, directing, and 
dominating impulse. Of this his consciousness testifies, with a testi- 
mony that no logic can set aside, and no other testimony can ever 
impeach. This decision is so distinct from any and every movement 
of the natural action which resulted from it, that he can trace no 
connection whatever between them except the simple fact that he 
wills, and it is done. From the first link in the chain of causation to 
the decision of which he is conscious, there seems an interval all 
but infinite. 

His spiritual nature is obviously entirely distinct, and not only 
distinct, but sovereign in its freedom over all the natural forces that 
are immediately joined with it. Such is the testimony of conscious- 
ness, and this is all the direct evidence we can have in the case. 

Manifestly, all the functions of the material organism are compre- 
hended within the sphere of natural forces, and are operated in the 
line of direct causation; and just as manifest is it that the spiritual 
nature that manifests itself to outward observation by free intelligent 
choices, is not comprehended within that sphere at all, but is sover- 
eign over it, originating the impulses that run down the lines of 
causation, by means of which the purpose is accomplished. 

Now, just as the natural in man is nothing, indeed does not act, or 
at least acts to no purpose, without the supernatural, so would analogy 
lead us to expect it would be in the system of nature. We cannot 
know how it is that our spiritual natures, in their sovereignty and 
freedom, originate the action that we call voluntary; nor can we 
know how it is that the supernatural, in absolute freedom and uni- 
versal sovereignty, originates the various lines of natural causation 
which make up the system of nature. We can only know, and this we 
do know with certainty, that in either case the supernatural does so 
originate them. 
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If we now consider particularly any single link in what we call a 
chain of causes and effects, we shall observe that it consists of a cause, 
which is itself the effect of an antecedent cause, and also the cause of 
a subsequent effect. These are the necessary conditions of its being 
a link in the chain atall Its existence is conditioned upon what pre- 
ceeds, and what follows. It has no separate existence. It cannot 
stand alone. 

We thus discover a law of dependence which holds throughout 
nature. A dependence, not only of the various activities of nature 
among themselves, but also of the whole upon something not 
included in nature, but out of and beyond it. For each effect is the 
product of a cause, and this cause is itself the effect of an antecedent 
cause or causes, and these again of others, and so on; till we reach 
the first or initial link in the chain. Each cause acts as it is acted 
upon. And this is just as true of the first as of the others. 

Whence, then, originated the action of this first cause? Evidently 
not from itself; for, being included in nature, it must be subject to 
natural conditions; that is, it can act only as it is acted upon. Not 
from any other cause in nature; for, by the terms of the argument, 
we are considering a first cause in nature, a cause that in a given 
line of operations is nature’s initial limit. Obviously, the impulse 
that set this first cause in action, and impelled all the results, near 
and remote, that have proceeded from it, originated beyond nature ; 
in other words, was supernatural. 

What is true of one such case is true of all. The conclusion is 
obvious. Nature has no power to originate. It is wholly dependent. 
All its varied activities receive their impulse from beyond; that is 
from the supernatural. Laws of nature, so called, are therefore 
nothing more than instances of the observed regularity with which 
certain effects follow the causes upon which they depend. We 
observe the regularity, both as to order and as to time, and call it a 
law of nature. But, in truth, this is not a self-existent law. It does 
not inhere in nature. Tracing it back as we would trace any 
succession of causes and effects, we come at last to the initial limit, 
the first act or event under the operation of this law, from which the 
whole train of operations receive their impulse and take their 
direction. And this first act, being in nature, is just as entirely 
dependent on an antecedent cause as any other. Whence, then, 
came that antecedent energy? Obviously not from nature, but from 
the supernatural. Nature can have no laws, save those impressed 
upon her by spiritual energy. Every law of nature is, therefore, a 
supernatural law imposed on nature; is, in short, the exponent of a 
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dominating will. Nature lies plastic under the brooding spirit, 
whose impulsion energizes and fashions the formless, sending light 
down into the darkness, and compelling order where otherwise all 
would be meaningless confusion. 

Again we have in every cause an exercise of power; that is, an 
application of force to overcome resistance. Just as much force as 
is required to counterbalance the force to which it stands opposed, is 
brought into equilibrium, and, therefore, rendered inert in every 
exercise of power. An efficient cause is therefore rendered less 
efficient by producing its effect. It can never send over its full 
power to the next link in the chain of causation; but only that 
portion of it which has not been counterbalanced. The causative 
force must diminish, with every effect produced. And this efficient 
energy, in any chain of causes and effects, must be distributed 
along the line in a constantly diminishing series, till it is wholly 
played out, and the forces brought to rest. 

If this is so in the nature of the case, then must it be so throughout 
the realm of nature. There must be a tendency in the whole system 
to run down into equilibrium and quiescence. And so not only is 
the supernatural required at nature’s initial limit, to originate; but, 
throughout all the subsequent processes, to infuse renewing energy 
into what has been originated. 

There are two laws recognized as fundamental in our natural 
philosophy, the proper consideration of which will serve to 
corroborate the views already advanced. The one is the tendency 
of natural forces to a state of equilibrium; by virtue of which all the 
activities of nature must necessarily run down and cease. The other 
is the law of inertia; by reason of which, having once come into 
equilibrium, it is rendered certain that these forces would never, of 
themselves, break out of their everlasting rest. Nature must, 
therefore, by the necessities of the case, if left to herself, run down, 
and become a vast magazine of spent forces. If her laws are 
sustained, and her activities kept agoing, it is because the same 
supernatural energy that originated them at the first, sustains these 
laws and impels these activities, with ever renewing impulsions. 

We find nature, then, dependent on the supernatural not only at 
the initial limit, but throughout all her multifarious activities. 
Every action is indicative of purpose, the exponent of spiritual energy. 
The supernatural is found not only at nature’s initial limit, but 
immanent in all her activities; and, without the supernatural, nature 
herself were naught. 

The sphere of natural forces and the sphere of spiritual activities 
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are, in truth, two distinct realms of being; only capable of being 
investigated by methods quite dissimilar. Two universes, in fact, 
not “hung up side by side,” but mutually pervasive, acting and 
reacting upon each other with co-ordinate ubiquities. 

The distinction which has now been briefly unfolded, it will be 
seen, is the proper distinction between the outward world or nature, 
and a not less real but invisible world —the world of spirits. And 
no distinction could be more deep and broad, or more clearly defined. 
In nature, everything is operated by cause and effect, and held under 
the control of inflexible necessity. In the spiritual sphere, every 
movement is the spirit’s uncaused act; and therefore all is flexible 
and free. In nature, there resides no power of self-direction or self- 
control; but all things act as they are acted upon. In the spiritual 
world, directly the reverse takes place. The spirit may hasten or 
retard, may turn aside, or stop altogether, or even originate an alto- 
gether new course of action. And thus, while nature has no power 
to break its own laws and leap out of its pre-ordained harmony, a 
spiritual nature is held to spiritual order only by voluntary obedi- 
ence, and may disobey at will. And therefore, while nature is 
irresponsible, the high prerogative of responsibility belongs to spiritual 
agency. The natural and the-spiritual (supernatural) are thus seen 
to be not only distinct, but contradistinguished from each other. 

A spiritual nature originates its own action. It is of the very 
nature of spiritual action to be unforced, spontaneous, free. And 
this is true of spirit as such; not less of the human spirit than of the 
divine. The limited and the unlimited are alike in this, that they are 
both spirit; and a spirit does not act without originating, that is, 
creating, its own act. And hence, self-direction and self-determina- 
tion are the essential characteristics of spiritual agency. 

In this I am not saying that a spiritual nature has no laws, but 
only that it can be subject to no such Jaw as that of natural necessity. 
There are laws of thought, of feeling, and of purpose; but that 
which is fundamental to them all is this great outstanding fact of a 
spirit’s free self-activity. Freedom is, to spiritual activities, what 
necessity is to the forces of nature. Without it no such action could 
take place. The only laws that apply here, therefore, are those by 
which free agency may be guided and regulated so as to subserve the 
purposes of a spiritual harmony. 

The great law of all—that to which all other spiritual laws must 
be subordinate, and with which they must harmonize—is the law of 
self control and self-regulation; in other words, the law of right, or 
the moral law. This law, growing directly out of the spirit’s freedom, 
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must have application universal within the realm of spirit. Moral 
responsibility and free agency are collateral and co-extensive. Prove, 
in any case, that there was an antecedent cause that necessitated the 
action, and you eliminate all thought of responsibility. 

It remains to observe that all created spirits have their existence 
under natural conditions that necessarily imply limitation. Absolute 
freedom, therefore, can be found only in the uncreated; that is, in 
God. For the same reason, we shall find only in him the ultimate 
source and absolute authority of the moral law. We must also 
observe that the limitations under which a created spirit exists, are 
not such as make his freedom within those limits the less free. While 
he retains his integrity, they are not felt as enforced limitations. 
The spirit and its conditions are adapted to each other. The har- 
mony is perfect with the nature of God, and the adjustment perfect 
in the government of ‘tod. 

It is only when a spiritual nature has broken this fundamental law 
of its being, that it is thrown out of harmony with the spiritual uni- 
verse; and therefore into mis-adjustment with the conditions of its 
being. It is not till such an event that the natural limitations begin 
to be felt as those of compulsion and repression, against which it 
struggles but in vain. Every created spirit is capable, by virtue of 
its own nature, of doing all this great evil; though incompetent to 
repair the damage done. We may thus break, but cannot catch up 
and knit again, the tangled threads of spiritual and moralorder. We 
can throw our whole humanity out of tune, but cannot restore the 
wondrous and exquisite touches of this harmony divine. 

It is evident that a distinction so fundamental cannot be ignored, 
without thereby imperiling the soundness of our views in either direc- 
tion. We shall be perpetually carrying the methods of naturalism 
into spiritual investigations, and looking for spiritual developments 
in natural phenomena. Our investigations will result in endless be- 
wilderment, and, to use the words of a philosopher whose speculations 
afford a striking illustration of this undiscriminating course, “ doubt, 
perplexity, and dispute, will appear the result of our most accurate 
scrutiny.” The very necessity that our thoughts should reach out 
over two provinces, not very accurately defined even in our best phi- 
losophies, while, to the superficial thinker, they seem at many points 
to blend, has added to the confusion of ideas on the subject. 

Whoever will trace the progress of thought, either philosophic or 
religious, will discover these two tendencies constantly warring 
with each other, through the ages; and will have occasion to observe 
that the great conflict of opinions has raged across the broad chasm 
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that separates the natural from the spiritual. Sometimes the spirit- 
ualistic, and sometimes the naturalistic, tendency has been in the 
ascendant; and sometimes they have become inextricably involved. 

As each, the natural and the supernatural, has laws peculiar to 
itself, it follows that the modes of investigation that will apply in 
the one case will not apply in theother. The starting point, at least, 
must be different. In the one case, we commence with the simple 
observation of facts and experiments; in the other, with what our 
own consciousness tells us, and what other spiritual natures choose 
to reveal. In our investigations of nature, we reason along the lines 
of cause and effect to that which must therefore be. Our knowledge 
of the supernatural can never go beyond the facts of consciousness 
and the matters of revelation. 

Accordingly, he who is most skilled in highest spiritualities, and 
quickest and clearest in spiritual discernment, may be least 
competent to investigate nature. While he who, with the genius of 
a Humboldt, has explored the whole circle of natural sciences, and is 
able to take the whole cosmos within the grasp of his comprehensive 
intellect, may for that very reason, stumble the more, and become 
utterly confounded at the very threshold of spiritual knowledge. 
And this is the reason why so many men of science know so very 
little of God and the soul. It is the reason why, into a kingdom 
that is not of this world, but is a spiritual kingdom, “ not many wise, 
not many mighty, are called.” A rigid naturalism fetters the mind 
with its exclusive methods, till it often happens that the spiritual is 
utterly ignored; and while the wise (in natural knowledge) is taken 
in his own craftiness, out of the mouth of babes (in such knowledge) 
God hath perfected (spiritual) strength. 

Now, it is evident that our subject has some very clear and 
significant applications. Of these, the limits of this essay do not 
permit us to speak at length. 

I. The distinction pointed out shows the inconsistency of Pantheism. 
Nature is not the ALL. Gop is not nature. The natural and the 
supernatural are not only distinct, but contradistinguished. More- 
over, a “religion of nature” is utterly impossible. The scientist 
who acknowledges nothing beyond the play of natural forces, can 
know nothing whatever of God. His position is essential atheism. 
It will be more creditable for his intelligence and honesty if he have 
moral courage enough to acknowledge it. If “religion of nature” 
means anything but Fetishism or Pantheism, it is the absurdest possible 
misnomer. If it means either of these, it is only an evidence of 
human perversity and folly. 
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II. The relation of the natural and the supernatural will enable us 
to appreciate the doctrine of Providence. We have seen that the 
supernatural not only originates, but also sustains, the operations of 
nature, —immanent everywhere, with omnipresent control. A 
general providence is therefore a necessity in the case. A special 
providence is but a special impulse of the Sovereign Will, originating 
a new chain of causation, that accomplishes a specific result. Such 
providence, either general or special, so far from being inconsistent 
with nature’s laws, is simply the control of Sovereign Intelligence and 
Will sustaining and using those laws. On such Providence the best 
hopes of the human race are built. Its denial consigns us to the 
everlasting grind of natural necessity. 

III.’ Admitting the supernatural in supremacy over nature, there 
is no more inconsistency in the admission of miracles, than in that of 
an ordinary natural phenomenon. The admission is, in fact, strictly 
logical and philosophical. For precisely the same natural forces and 
supernatural agency are brought into exercise in either case. The 
All-controlling Will, that can come down on nature anywhere with 
new impulses, can surely arrest or counteract the force of gravity in 
the body he has assumed, so that it shall walk the waves of Galilee; 
or, renew the vital forces that had run down into stagnation 
and death. 

A miracle is an act or event brought about by the immediate pres- 
ence and operation of a supernatural impulse. The miracle does not 
interrupt the laws of nature, or interfere with their stability. An 
energy from beyond nature brings about new combinations of natural 
forces, and thus produces unusual results. Only grant the supremacy 
of the Divine Being, and miracles are to be expected whenever suita- 
ble occasions present themselves. Only, it must be conceeded that 
he only is a competent judge as to what are fitting occasions. The 
fact of a miracle is to be established by the same kind and degree of 
evidence by which we establish any other fact that comes under 
human observation, or is made known to us by human testimony. 
Precisely the kind of evidence on which we receive the facts of natural 
science. 

1V. It is not difficult to see what merit attaches to some of the 
theories of modern scientists. We are called upon by some of Mr. 
Darwin’s disciples to shut out from our view all thought of creation, 
and to displace the thought of supernatural design, regulating with 
intelligent omnipresent control, by the theory of “ Natural Selection,” 
which James Hutchinson Sterling not inaptly characterizes as “the 
fortuitous contingency of brute nature.” We have seen that nature 
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has no power of choice, no capacity of selection. A natural selection 
is therefore impossible. Selection implies intelligent choice, the posi- 
tive proof of supernatural agency. The absurd terminology has no 
just claim to a place in scientific nomenclature. 

We have also seen how it is that all the activities of nature are 
indicative of such agency. There is, therefore, no room for anything 
fortuitous. A chance event is impossible. To suppose intelligence 
and will, the distinguishing attributes of a spiritual nature, to be 
evolved by natural forces, is to reverse all sound logic, and read the 
very alphabet of science backwards. 

Mr. Darwin deserves great credit for the industry, patience, and 
perseverance with which he has collected and arranged a vast array 
of scientific facts. But the theory which he would support by these 
facts is neither proved nor provable. Considered as mere theoretical 
conjecture, the product of a very prolific imagination, it can do no 
harm. It may even be of special service to science, in prompting and 
aiding further inquiry in certain directions. But any conclusions, 
favorable or unfavorable to religion, built on this theory, are mere 
castles in the air, phantoms mounted on phantoms. 

But even if it were susceptible of proof, it would not quite have 
the effect to dethrone the Deity, and banish the agency of the super- 
natural from the domain of life. Back of all modifications, there 
would still emerge the old question as to the origin of life. The 
phenomena of life are, surely, not less dependent than other natural 
phenomena. The phenomena of life are manifestly not self-originating. 
Manifestly, they are not self-sustaining. The question is not, there- 
fore, to be effectually silenced by the magical term “ evolution,” or 
buried under semi-organized “ protoplasm.” 

Mr. Huxley, in his famous lecture before the British Association, 
has shown how unsupported by the facts in the case is the hypothesis 
of “spontaneous generation.” He does, it is true, suggest the possi- 
bility that at some indefinitely remote period in the illimitable past, 
there may have been a development of life from inorganic matter. 
But he suggests it as a loose conjecture merely; while he shows, with 
elaborate citations, that it has never yet found support in a single 
well-established fact, or well-conducted scientific experiment. What 
occasion is there, then, for the conjecture? Prof. Tyndall is not dis- 
posed to leave room even for the conjecture, but pertinently asks, if 
physical life developed from protoplasm, whence came the protoplasm? 
Did this develop from some antecedent life-substance, and this from 
other, and soon? Trace the line of supposed development back as 
far as we may, and we must come to a limit of this dependent chain 
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at last. And at the initial limit, here as elsewhere, there must have 
been not development, but creation. That is, there could have been 
none but a supernatural origin of life; and, as a force in nature, it 
must be moved, and energized, and directed, like all other natural 
forces, by supernatural control. 

The facts and truths of modern science lead us to conclusions far 
more satisfactory than the fancies of scientific conjecture. From the 
“correlation of forces” there emerges, by fairest inference, the doc- 
trine of the unity of force. Antecedent to all the varieties, and all 
the uniformities in which the powers and activities of nature are dis- 
tributed, force is one. And yet this ultimate unity in which our 
natural science culminates, can no more be self-acting in its unity, 
than in the manifold varieties in which it is subsequently distributed. 
Nature neither originates her own activities nor provides for per- 
petual motion. This ultimate unity of force (in nature) leads directly 
to the recognition of a supernatural unity in supremacy over nature, 
from which this natural unity receives its every impulse. The unity 
of the supernatural energy, or oneness of the all-controlling Will, is 
the supreme condition of the unity of force. 

Thus our natural science leads directly up to the supernatural ; 
philosophy shapes into distinct utterance the Adorable Name, and 
right reason bows reverently and submissively before the footstool 
of Gop. 

S. W. Cunver. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Structure of the Old Testament; a Series of Popular Essays. 
By Rev. Stantey Leatues, M. A., Professor of Hebrew, King’s 
College. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1873. 


The author of this interesting book is well known as an ardent student 
of the Scriptures and a zealous defender of them. His contributions to 
the apologetics of the Old Testament and the New, in the form of ‘ Boyle 
Lectures,” have always been welcomed by Christian scholars. Not 
marked by profundity or exhaustiveness, what he has written has been 
suggestive and stimulating. He seems to believe more than he avows. 
He knows the dangerous rocks and avoids them. He prefers the open 
sea. Evidently cherishing a theory which, to his mind, solves many a 
difficulty, he leaves theories to theorists, and marshals the facts which 
theorists themselves are compelled to admit. His defences of revelation 
are accordingly outline defences—pertaining to the outworks of Chris- 
tianity rather than to the citadel itself. 

The volume whose title we have indicated above, belongs to the same 
class. It is popular rather than critical. It, however, groups acknowl- 
edged facts so skillfully, so cautiously, and so uniquely, that the reader 
feels himself in new fields of thought. No one, we think, but Professor 
Leathes would attempt to maintain the organic structure of the Old 
Testament from the leading characteristics of its literature. He would 
follow the old paths. He would search for the central thought and its 
development, or reason from the unity of its teachings, or attempt to 
defend the controlling ideas in the Old Testament and the New as 
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essentially harmonious, suggesting one revelation springing from one 
Divine mind. But this is not Professor Leathes’ way. Assuming the 
fact that, in the Old Testament there is a large number of books, with 
a great variety of authors, and an equal number of styles, pervaded by 
the same essential truths, he seeks to bind them together as if but one 
book, with one author, by the marked characteristics of their literature. 
“Tt must be our endeavor,” he says, “to analyze, to a certain extent, 
the monuments of this literature with a view to discovering and drawing 
out its essential unity.” “ Four classes of composition are readily distin- 
guishable, and to one or other of these classes, every single book may with 
more or less propriety be assigned.” Tracing the stream to its source, he 
divides these classes into the historical, the prophetical, the poetical and 
the legal. For the first he uses Ezra as the chief representative ; for the 
second, Isaiah in the era of Hezekiah; for the third, David; and for the 
fourth, Moses. Around these names, as nuclei, he collects and arranges 
the several books and authors, and causes them to expound the unity of 
their history and the unity of their divine authorship. How these 
several classes blend together to sustain his argument, may be illus- 
trated by a single selection from what he terms the poetic element : 

The Hebrew poetry, as represented by the book of Psalms. is not without its bearing both 
on the historic and the prophetic elements of the Old Testament, and so forms a link in the 
integrity and unity of its structure. The historic Psalms, such as the seventy-eighth, the 
hundred and fifth, the hundred and sixth, the hundred and thirty-fifth, and hundred and 
thirty-sixth, whatever may be their date, are of priceless value, because they serve to con- 
firm the substantial truth of the national records. They are an independent witness to the 
salient points of the national history. It is important to observe the limits at which these 
historical summaries respectively end. The first goes no farther than the reign of David, 
who may have been still king when it was written. The second ends with the occupation of 
Canaan. The third is doubtful, as it may either embrace the period of the Judges, or may 
be a review of the entire history down to the close of the monarchy, though the former is 
more likely. The fifth and sixth go no farther than the wars of Joshua, if so far. It is not 
possible to pronounce with certainty on the date of these Psalms, but there can be no doubt 
that, from their contents, a presumption exists in favor of their high antiquity, as it would 
have been natural in any later writer to carry down his allusions to the history nearer to 
his own time, which it is manifest, has not been done. But in proportion to the antiquity of 
these Psalms, is the value of their independent witness to the history of the nation. And 
the mere fact of their silence, as to any events of which we have not the written record, is a 
strong reason for inferring that this record was in existence at the time when they were 
written, and a proof that it was deeply imprinted on the memory of the people. It is this 
double stream of historical narration and of national poetry corroborating it, that is so 
characteristic of the Hebrew literature, and that is at once unique in the Old Testament, 
and an evidence of its structural unity. 

The book is full of such germinal arguments. We commend it most 
heartily. The miracle of the Bible really is, that from so many com- 
binations, solos, duets, trios, quartettes, and choruses, there should be 
produced but one oratorio. 


Memorials of a Quiet Life. By Aucustus J.C. Harz. Two volumes, 
pp. 499, 482. London: Strahan and Company. 1872. 


This is the beautiful story of a beautiful life, or rather group of lives 
most beautifully twined together. It discloses the domestic relations in 
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which those remarkable brothers, Augustus and Julius Hare, fulfilled 
their work in life. The central character is the widow of Augustus 
Hare. His ‘Sermons to a Country Congregation” were reprinted in this 
country, nearly a generation ago, and were eagerly read as wonderful 
illustrations of the power of a scholar to adapt religious instruction to 
the minds of very simple folk, in a common rural parish in the south of 
England. Julius Hare is well known, not only by the “‘ Guesses at Truth,” 
which was the joint production of the two brothers, but by ‘‘ The Mission 
of the Comforter,” and other volumes which showed his large scholarship 
and devout spirit. The widow of Augustus survived both of them 
many years, and was a person every way worthy of association with 
them. We have rarely known a life or read a biography so thoroughly 
pervaded with the sweetness and holiness of religion. The biographer 
has done little besides allowing these lives to tell their own story 
through letters and journals. And it is a blessing to the world to know 
such lives in the revelations which are here made of their inner- 
most spirit. 


Literature and Dogma: An Essay towards a better Apprehension of the 
Bible. By Mattruew Arwnotp, D.C. L. Boston: James R. 
Osgood and Company. 1873. 


Mr. Arnold had better stick to literature. We sutor ultra crepidam. 
The literary part of this essay is pleasant reading, as all his work in 
that line is. The theological part of it is crude even to ignorance. We 
agree with him in the estimate he puts upon the utility of large reading 
and literary tact in the interpretation of the Bible, and the apprehen- 
sion of religious doctrine. But when he presumes upon his literary 
equipment as sufficient to demolish the theology of Christendom, and 
even the very basis of Christian belief, and rushes upon the field with no 
training and no weapons but such as are furnished by his practice in 
literary criticism, the assault seems as ludicrous asit is harmless. He says 
much that is happy and valuable on the ethics of the Bible, and if he 
had shown an equal power in unfolding the religious ideas contained in 
the Old Testament, he might at least have saved himself from contempt. 
He denies all conceptions of a personal God, and substitutes for the 
Scriptural or the theological idea the awkward makeshift of “ the endur- 
ing Power, not onrselves, that makes for righteousness.” Sifted to its 
substance, such pen-phrasis for God seems to be an unsuccessful attempt 
to make out a moral government of the world without a moral Governor, 
or an intelligent and righteous force which is not Will, and from which 
Personality is eliminated. The New Testament reveals “the mind of 
Christ,” but through a turbid and uncertain medium. The reporters 
made many mistakes, failed to understand Jesus, and left the New Testa- 
ment for every man to extract from it as much truth and moral help as 
he can. The miracles he deals with quite summarily. He does not 
attempt to explain them away, or to explain them at all. He simply 
says that the human mind is slowly and surely outgrowing its reliance 
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upon them as evidences of religion. ‘And for this reason: J? sees how 
they arise. It sees that under certain circumstances they always do 
arise, and that they have not more solidity in one case than another.” 
That the miracles which accompanied Jesus Christ, the Great Miracle, 
should arise out of the fact itself, rather than out of the credulity of the 
human mind, certainly is not very incomprehensible, or incredible. If 
Mr. Arnold knows little of theology as a science, or of the philosophy 
of religion, he has not failed to catch the odiwm theologicum, the spirit 
of contempt towards others, which is rather remote from the “ sweetness 
and light”’ of that culture of which he has made himself, or been made 
an apostle. 


Text-book of Intellectual Philosophy for Schools and Colleges; Containing 
an Outline of the Science, with an Abstract of its History. By J.T. 
Cuamptin, D. D., President of Colby University. New edition, 
greatly improved. Woolworth, Ainsworth and Company. New 
York and Chicago. 


Dr. Champlin is a man of solid, roundabout, practical common sense, 
rather than of asubtle, speculative, theorizing mind. He has had a large 
experience in teaching mental science. This book carries in all its parts 
the evidence of both these facts, and its excellencies are due to each of 
them equally. There is no attempt at originality, yet the author has 
been independent in his judgments, and has given with judicious arrange- 
ment his own system. The principles of the Scottish philosophy form 
the general basis of the treatise. We could wish the author’s style were 
somewhat more felicitous at times, but are glad to have from our honored 
friend a new and improved edition of this work. It is published in a 
manner every way adapted to its character and design. 


Life, Journals, and Letters of Henry Alford, D. D., late Dean of Can- 
terbury. Edited by his Wipow. Pp. 542. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott and Company. 1873. 


Dean Alford is as widely known in this country as any scholar of the 
English Church, with the possible exception of Dean Stanley, through 
his edition of the Greek Testament. This book gives an interesting 
story of his laborious life. His days seem to have been shortened by 
hard work. He was born of a clerical family in Somersetshire, though 
his father lived at the time of his birth, in 1810, in London. He was 
educated at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he won a fellowship, 
though his desire for marriage with his cousin led him to forego its ad- 
vantages, and to become Vicar of Hymeswold, where he continued 
eighteen years, when he removed to London, and was incumbent of 
Quebec Chapel for nearly four years, till his appointment by Lord 
Palmerston to the Deanery of Canterbury. 
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He appears to have been a man from the start of very religious spirit, 
decided moral courage, of restless industry, and of rather versatile talent. 
He was, certainly in his last days, a liberal Churchman, and in the “‘ Con- 
temporary Review,” which he founded, advocated generous fellowship 
towards Nonconformists, such as was not common in the Anglican com- 
munion. His best work was in his edition of the New Testament, and 
though he is surpassed in special lines by Ellicott, Lightfoot, and 
Wordsworth, on the whole this remains the best among English helps 
to the study of the original New Testament. He wrote considerable 
poetry, and did much other literary work. He died Jan. 12th, 1871, in 
his sixty-first year, evidently of an over-worked brain. His widow has 
compiled these memorials of his life with good taste and judgment, 
though with details which will hardly interest strangers. Dean Merivale 
and Bishop Ellicott, both personal friends, have furnished some kind 
and just estimates of his character and work, which will be read with 
particular interest. 
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Gott und Mensch. I. Leib und Seele. Grundziige einer Psychologie 
des Menschen. Von Dr. HERMANN UtRicr. Leipsig. 1866. 


The recent volume of Dr. Hermann Ulrici on “ Body and Soul,” is 
the first instalment of a larger work on “ God and Man.” It is, how- 
ever, complete in itself, and should be examined at once by those who 
feel any particular interest in the subject of which it treats. It will, 
perhaps, be recollected that a treatise of this writer, on ‘“‘God and Na- 
ture,” was commended to the readers of the QUARTERLY, a year or two 
since, and indeed by two independent contributors; a double attention, 
of which it was quite worthy; for it is one of the most exhaustive and 
convincing statements of the evidence which nature affords for the ex- 
istence of God, that has been published in the German language. And 
the volume before us is a worthy successor of the one thus commended, 
equally elaborate, and, so far as we can see, equally conclusive. The 
first part of this volume is denominated physiological, and the second, 
psychological. The former treats of the body, and especially of the 
brain and the senses, which are shown to be the organs by which the 
soul now acts, while the latter explains the soul itself, and its relatéon to 
the body. For many reasons we welcome this discussion as timely and 
important. Never before was there so wide-spread a desire to under- 
stand the relations of the human mind to the human body. The ques- 
tions so long at issue between materialists and their opponents—between 
those who look upon thought as a product of the brain, and those who 
look upon it as a product of spirit acting through the brain—call loudly 
for answers; and every thorough and honest effort to furnish these an- 
swers will be likely to command attention. 

In the physiological part of his work, Dr. Ulrici first endeavors to as- 
certain and fix the ideas of substance, of power, and of organism. He 
then proceeds to consider the human body in its relations to psychologi- 
cal phenomena, and especially the nervous system as connected with the 
soul. This terminates in a study of the senses—sight, hearing, touch, 
taste, and smell—and an account cf original disposition, impulse, and 
instinct. It is not too much to say that this part of Professor Ulrici’s 
treatise comprises a brief but clear summary of the facts bearing on 
these topics which have been ascertained by modern science. The re- 
sults of this part of the work are given in the following statements : 


1. Physiology cannot explain sensation, perception, and consciousness, as products of or- 
ganic action, but is compelled to assume, as a co-factor, something which withdraws itself 
entirely from its scrutiny; sometking, therefore, which is not of a physiological or organic 
nature. If now the power to whose action sensation, perception and consciousness owe their 
existence, is no physiological, organic power, but one differing from all the powers of nature 
in its manner of action; and if no power can either be, or be thought of without a substance 
without a source or centre from which it proceeds, and in which it rests; such an underlying 
reality must be assumed for that specific, psychical power, i. ¢., an existence and quality, dif- 
fering from those of its organism, must be ascribed to the soul. 

2. The fact that no irritation of the nerves, even after it has reached the brain from the 
surface of the body, is perceived at once, but only after the lapse of a brief interval of time 
proves that the irritation is changed into a proper sensation by a special act of the soul. 
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3. The construction of the nervous system shows manifestly that the brain, as its centre, is 
destined to serve as the seat and medium of a power (the soul) directing the whole bodily 
organism. 

4. The morphological action by which the body gains its definite shape and members, can- 
not be ascribed to the vital power alone, still less to the physical. and chemical powers of na- 
ture, but only to a power (the soul) differing from them all. 

5. We do not gain our views of the extent, direction, position, distance and motion of ob- 
jects, by the sense of sight, or of touch, or by muscular action, but by a distinguishing 
comparing, judging of the soul. 

6. Seeing with the blind spot in the retina of the eyé, proves that the sight of objects is no 
mere sense of vision. It rests upon the soul’s power of representation, which needs the co- 
operation of the nerves, but is by no means identical with nervous action of any kind. 

7. The fact, recognized by physiology, also, that distinctness of vision, and, indeed, all per- 
ceived sensation, depend in a great measure upon attention, can only be referred to special 
action of the soul. 

8. The distinction of the so-called after-images from visual perceptions, proves conclusively 
that mere sensation and conscious sensation (perception) are two different things, and that per- 
ceptions, as well as recollections, after-images, or reproduced perceptions, owe their existence 
to an act of the soul. 

9. The soul and powers are developed pari passu with the body, but only to a certain point 
—to the time when the body has attained its full growth. Whether we find this point in 
early manhood or in riper manhood, at the age of twenty or of thirty—and physiologically it 
must be found in early manhood—this point must, of necessity, according to the materialistic 
hypothesis, be at the same time the culminating point in the development of all the powers of 
the soul. But as a matter of fact, this is not the case. Reason and understanding, feeling 
and imagination, the power to will and to act, first begin with the age of early manhood, a 
higher flight of development, and only reach their full strength and beauty after the period 
of riper manhood. 


The second, or psychological part of the work, treats of consciousness 
in its ground and origin, and then of the conscious soul, in its relation 
to its own body and to other bodies. Next follows an examination of 
the soul when awake, when asleep, and when dreaming ; also of the phe- 
nomena of somnambulism, madness, melancholy, and the so-called dis- 
eased states of the soul; then of temperaments, of periods in life, of 
differences of sex, race, and nationality. This examination is succeeded 
by a searching inquiry into the varied powers and susceptibilities of the 
soul; and the work closes with a study of the relation which the soul 
has to God. 

Without adopting all the views set forth by Ulrici, we have received 
great benefit from a careful perusal of his work, and can heartily com- 
mend it to the attention of all who are familiar with the German lan- 
guage. Itiscatholicin spirit, but positive in its rejection of materialism. 
The author has a somewhat curious and novel theory as to the substance 
of the soul, but, whatever may be thought of this theory, no one can 
deny the cogency of the reasons which he urges in support of the view 
that it is a real substance. We had marked a great number of striking 
passages, with the purpose of translating a few of them as specimens of 
instructive and vigorous reasoning; but the extent of our remarks 
already forbids us to carry that purpose into effect. Our duty has been 
performed, it may be, by the account which-has now been given of this 
interesting volume. A. H. 
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The Historic Origin of the Bible. .A Handbook of Principal Facts from 
the best recent Authorities, German and English. By Epwin Cone 
BissELL, A. M. With an Introduction by Prof. Rosweuiu D. Hircx- 
cock, D. D., of Union Theological Seminary, New York. Pp. 432. 
Duodecimo. New York: A. D. F. Randolph and Company. 1873. 


We cordially welcome this convenient, carefully edited, and hand- 
somely printed volume, whose title-page we have given in full. The 
work is divided into three parts; the first gives a history of the English 
Bible, reciting the principal facts respecting the several versions; the 
second treats of the New Testament, the history of its written text, the 
ancient versions and printed text, the canon, particular facts concerning 
the several books, etc.; the third treats, in a similar way, of the Old 
Testament. An Appendix gives a digest of leading opinions on the 
subject of Revision, and there are copious indices. The student will 
find much valuable information, luminously arranged, gathered from 
the best sources, with the references clearly stated. It will meet a 
recognized want, and prove a real help to earnest students of the Bible. 


Edinburgh Review, April:—1l. Trade Routes to Western China; 
2. Maury on Sleep and Dreams; 3. Cooke's Life of General Robert Ed- 
ward Lee; 4. Drunkenness, Abstinence, and Restraint; 5. Smarrow’'s 
“For Sceptre and Crown.” 6. Cost and Consumption of Coal; 7. Darwin 
on Expression; 8. Religious Movement in Germany; 9. Thé Claims of 
Whig Government. 


London Quarterly Review, April:—1. The State of English Painting; 
2. Middlemarch, a Study of Provincial Lite; 3. Railways and the State; 
4, Autumns on the Spey; 5. Charles, Comte de Montalembert ; 6. Greek 
at the Universities; 7. Lord Lytton; 8. Central Asia; 9. The Irish Uni- 
versity Bill, and the Defeat of the Ministry. 


British Quarterly Review, April :—1. Swiss Federal Reform; 2. The 
Monotheism of Paganism; 3. The Government Purchase of Railways; 
4, Middlemarch, a Study of Provincial Life; 5. Battle of Creed and 
Freedom in French Protestantism; 6. Aristotle; 7. The English in 
Ireland in the Eighteenth Century ; 9. Contemporary Literature. 


Westminster Review, April:—1. The National Importance of Scientific 
Research; 2. Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘ Defense of the Faith”; 8. Venitian 
Painting; 4. Henry Murger, the Bohemian; 5. Charity Schools; 
6. Irresponsible Ministers— Baron Stockmar; 7. ‘Our Seamen”; 
8. Irish University Education and the Ministerial Crisis; 9. Contem- 
porary Literature. 
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GIROLAMO SAVONAROLA. 


AVONAROLA, the Florentine reformer, has been a great enigma 

to many men of later years. He has been represented by turns 

as a wild fanatic, and a true and earnest prophet of God; a wicked, 

foolish demagogue, and a saint in morals, and a Solomon in wisdom; 

a wise, cautious, prudent statesman, and a turbulent, unreasoning, 

unscrupulous revolutionist. Let us glance briefly at the history of 

his career, and form such a judgment as we may be able in regard 
to the character and aims of the man. 

It was his lot to appear in an eventful period of the world’s history. 
Far and wide, in church and state, were spread the corruptions that 
marked the close of the fifteenth century ; and the elements were also’ 
gradually but surely preparing for the commotions that characterized 
the beginning of the next century, the era of Charles V, of Luther 
and Melancthon, of Hetzel and Hubmeyer, of Zwingle and Calvin. 
He was born of a respectable family in Ferrara, on the 21st of Septem- 
ber, 1452; and was blessed, as so many men of eminence have been, 
with a mother who possessed rare qualities both of mind and heart. 
In all the vicissitudes of his strange and exciting lot, her son ever 
turned to her as his chosen confidante, his wisest and truest friend. 
The lad was destined by his father to the study of medicine, in which 


his paternal grandfather had attained to honorable distinction. He 
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was early trained in the commentaries of Aristotle, and in the works 
of Thomas Aquinas. The writings of the latter author secured the 
rapt attention of the young man, opening to his ardent and inquiring 
mind wide fields of thought. Indeed they absorbed him so thoroughly 
that it was necessary to use special means to bring him back to 
studies more immediately in the line of his chosen profession. 

But another career was destined for him, and he was led entirely 
away from the study of the healing art. A crisis in his history came. 
His thoughts were led in a new direction; his feelings assumed a 
loftier character; his whole life was to be devoted to a work eminently 
worthy of the man, and of the remarkable powers with which he 
was endowed. 

The court of Ferrara, with which his family was in continued in- 
tercourse, was magnificent, gay, frivolous, semi-pagan in its spirit. 
Savonarola was not yet twenty years of age when Duke Borso died. 
A fierce contest for the succession occurred. Hercules, the half 
brother of Borso, as the legitimate son of their common father, claimed 
the crown. Nicholas, the nephew of Borso, a son of Lionel whom 
Borso had succeeded, claimed it in right of his father. Recourse was 
had to arms, and fierce conflicts ensued. Finally, Hercules was vic- 
torious, and entered Ferrara as the accepted sovereign, while the 
streets ran with the blood of the adherents of his rival. In a short 
time the temporary outburst of sanguinary cruelty subsided, and the 
course of giddy pleasure moved on again as though no terrible inter- 
ruption had occurred. To very many, no doubt, this alternation of 
frivolous gaiety with cruel slaughter caused no feeling of disgust. Not 
so, however, with Savonarola. He had no sympathy with the frivolity 
on the one hand, nor with the cruelty on the other. He was ofa 
delicate, nervous organization, with large intellectual powers and 
exalted moral feelings. The scenes that were occurring around him 
jarred harshly on his feelings. The social and moral atmosphere in 
which he lived was painfully depressing. He is said to have led a 
sad solitary life in the midst of a world whose evil ways he loathed 
and detested. 

One fair dream of earthly happiness appears to have come to 
brighten for a time the gloomy prospect. Beside his father’s residence 
dwelt a Florentine exile—one of the illustrious house of Strozzi. The 
charms of a natural daughter of the exile attracted the sad, solitary, 
studious youth. Perhaps he hoped in the calm retreat of a happy 
home to find some compensation for the pain which he felt on 
gazing at the corruption and moral desolation around him. He evi- 
dently did not yet expect to forsake the career which he had been 
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contemplating. But when he sought the hand of the young lady, he 
was met with proud and contemptuous words: “ Do you think that the 
noble house of Strozzi is willing to stoop to an alliance with the house 
of Savonarola?’”’ The young man was stung to the quick, and re- 
turned a proud and caustic reply, which confused and silenced the 
young lady, but in no degree furthered his suit. It was, no doubt, 
a specially dark day to the sensitive young man. The one light that 
had seemed to shine for him in the world’s thick darkness went sud- 
denly and hopelessly out; the one refuge which he had hoped to 
find from the abounding corruptions of the times failed him. No 
doubt the thought of his proposed professional career became more 
and more distasteful. Having been brought up amidst the religious 
dogmas and customs of the fifteenth century, he very naturally looked 
to the cloister as the only available refuge for him; and from this 
time his purpose to devote himself to a monastic life gained daily in 
distinctness and strength. Prayer had long been a cherished habit 
with him; his seasons of devotion now were lengthened, and became 
marked with more earnestness. He brought again and again to the 
Lord his importunate request, ‘“O Lord, make known unto me the 
way in which I should walk, for I lift up my soul to thee.” 

At length, in the year 1474, while listening to a sermon from a 
monk at Faenza, some word which he uttered came with such power 
to his heart, that he made a fixed and unalterable resolve to enter a 
monastic house. It will never be known on earth what that word 
was; but it was for him a word of power, and became the turning 
point of his life. Perhaps when the full history of the pulpit of even 
that dark age is revealed, we shall find that many such words of 
power were spoken, and many precious results followed. With 
Savonarola there was now no vacillation; he believed that God had 
made known to him the way in which he should walk, and his only 
care was to find a fitting opportunity to enter upon it. For a time 
he concealed his resolution from his fond parents, though the watch- 
ful eyes of his anxious mother could not fail to detect his purpose. 
Sitting with her one day, he was playing a melancholy air upon his 
lute. She turned suddenly to him, and said: “ My son, that is a sign 
that we are soon to part.” The sad prognostication was speedily ful- 
filled. The very next day, the 24th of April, 1475, during the com- 
motion and excitement caused by a great festival at Ferrara, he left 
his father’s house and made his way to Bologna, where he at once 
sought admittance into the convent of St. Dominic. But even while 
thus forsaking his paternal roof, his heart still yearned towards those- 
whom he felt called upon to leave. The day did not close before he- 
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had written a letter to his loved parents, in which he unfolds to them 
the reasons for his resolution, and seeks tenderly to comfort them in 
the sorrow which he knew it would bring to their hearts. Such a 
letter from a young man of twenty-three y ears, living in times of such 
frivolity and corruption, is certainly very remarkable. In this letter 
he says: 


The motives by which I have been led to enter into a religious life are 
these: The great misery of the world; the iniquities of men; the rapes, 
adulteries, robberies; their pride, idolatry, and fearful blasphemies; so 
that things have come to such a pass that no one can be found acting 
righteously. Many times have I repeated the verse, 


Alas! fly from this cruel land, fly from this greedy shore. 


I could not endure the enormous wickedness of the blinded people of 
Italy ; and the more so, because I saw everywhere virtue despised, and 
vice honored. 


Then he speaks of his pain at the separation: 


Think not that it was not a severe pang to me to sever myself from 
you. Believe me, that never since I was born did I suffer so great men- 
tal anguish as when I felt that I was about to leave my own flesh and 
blood, that I was going among people who were strangers to me, and so 
offering up a sacrifice of my body to Jesus Christ, by placing myself in 
the hands of those who knew me not. But then, reflecting that it was 
God who called me, that he did not disdain to make me, a poor worm, 
one of his servants, I could not dare to do otherwise than obey so sweet, 
so holy a voice that said to me, ‘‘Come unto me, all ye that labor, and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you,” 
etc. I know that your grief was made more severe by my secret de- 
parture; that I seemed to fly from you; but be assured that so great 
was my own pain and misery, in parting from you, that if I had laid 
open my heart to you, I verily believe that the idea that I was going to 
leave you would have broken my heart, and that I must have abandoned 
my intention. You cannot, therefore, be surprised that I did not tell 
you. I beseech you, therefore, my dear father, to cease to grieve, and 
that you will not add to the sorrow and pain I am nowenduring. This 
is not on account of what I have done, which most assuredly I have no 
wish to retrace, even were I certain that by so doing I should become 
greater than Cesar; but I am, like you, made of flesh and blood; and 
feelings so resist reason that I have a severe battle to fight to prevent 
the Devil from leaping upon my shoulders, and especially when I think 
of you. The days while the wounds are fresh will soon pass away, and 
then I hope that both you and I will be more consoled in this world by 
the grace of God, in the next by glory. Nothing more remains for me 
to say, than to beseech you, as a man of strong mind, to comfort my 
mother; and I pray that you and she will give me your blessing. I 
shall ever pray fervently for the good of your souls. 
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One cannot fail to respect a young man who displayed so much 
tenderness of feeling towards his parents, so much fidelity to his con- 
victions of duty, so much devotion to what he believed to be the will 
of God his Saviour, so much firmness and self-control. The letter 
- showed him to be possessed of no ordinary character, and augured for 
him no common career. He who combines such strength of affection 
with such power of self subjection and self-negation is a master spirit, 
and in due time mastery over others will come by seeming necessity, 
and it will be used for high and worthy purposes. 

At Bologna, Savonarola remained for seven years. He had at first 
desired to busy himself only with the lower menial duties belonging 
to the order.of St. Dominic. But it was not in such avocations that 
his time was to be passed, and his powers wasted. He was soon 
appointed to give instruction to the novices, and at length was called 
to ascend the pulpit. He entered with great earnestness into this 
field which now began to open before him. He had been wont to 
weep over the vices and miseries of the times, and had sought the 
cloister as a retreat from the contemplation of the sad spectacle which 
life presented to him. But it was not enough for one of his ardent 
temperament to bemoan in idleness the evils that were multiplying 
around him. He would naturally be led, sooner or later, to discern 
the probability that something might be done to check the down- 
ward tendency of the times. It is not possible now to trace the 
workings of his mind during those seven years at Bologna. We 
know but little of the associations and influences that were shaping 
his character and purposes during this formative period of his monas- 
tic life. It would be exceedingly interesting could we trace, step by 
step, his intellectual and spiritual progress; could we learn when and 
how he was first impelled to the career which he afterward entered. 
In the case of every reformer there are certain successive stages which 
the mind traverses: first, the perception of the need; then the con- 
ception of a possibility that some means may be found to meet the 
want; finally, the resolve to attempt something towards the accom- 
plishment of that end. The mind reaches, by more or less rapid 
processes, these different conclusions—something needs to be done; 
something can be done; something must be done. It is at this last 
point that the idea of personal duty develops itself, and the earnest 
and conscientious man begins to gird himself for his life-work. There 
was something in the character, the life, and the spirit of the young 
man, that led his monastic superiors to urge him into work for others; 
and, finally, to call him to take his place in the pulpit. They dis- 
cerned, no doubt, the germs of that power which, in the near future, 
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gathered vast crowds to hear him whenever he ascended the pulpit, 
and enabled him to sway them apparently at his will. 

To the work that was assigned him he applied himself with charac- 
teristic ardor, though for a time without any marked success. Both 
at Bologna and Ferrara, whither he was subsequently sent, his pulpit 
efforts made but little impression. At length, in 1482, Ferrara was 
threatened with war, and he was sent to Florence, and entered the 
monastery of St. Mark, the scene of his most memorable and of his 
last labors. Here, too, he was recognized as one to whom great 
powers had been given; yet he still continued to disappoint the ex- 
pectations that had been raised. He was appointed to preach the 
Petit Caréme in the church of St. Lorenzo, but he was so unfortunate 
in his attempt that his hearers gradually fell away until there were 
only twenty-five left, a miserable handful in that spacious old church. 
It is said that his weak, harsh voice, his uncouth gestures, and his 
want of adaptation to the character and capacity of his hearers, were 
the causes of his first failures: Like many others who have risen to 
eminence in the different departments of eloquence, he had to learn 
how to develop and control the splendid gifts conferred upon him. 

It was not until the year 1485 that he rose superior to the physical 
disadvantages which had marred his earlier efforts in the pulpit. 
We have no record of the various means to which he had recourse, 
in order to overcome the natural defects of which his first auditors 
complained. But he was one who would be unlikely to rest contented 
until he had discovered the causes of his failure; and he had so 
learned the lesson of self-control and self-abnegation, as to be able to 
receive with meekness, if not with thankfulness, the suggestions of 
those who could point out his defects, and show him how to remedy 
them. Humbert de Romanis, the General of the Order of Domini- 
cans, many years before had urged those in whom there was a talent 
for preaching—that most excellent gift—to cultivate it assiduously. 
No doubt his work was familiar to Savonarola, and its precepts were 
obeyed. There must have been long and patient training of his vocal 
powers; for we find him by-and-by no longer speaking with weak, 
harsh tones, but filling the vast, crowded area of the Duomo at 
Florence with his clear, loud, ringing voice. Nothing but well- 
directed, honest, and long-continued culture in all that pertained to 
the art of oratory, could have wrought the change which soon became 
manifest to all. 

The first decided success which he achieved was at San Gemiano, 
a small village in the mountains, thirty or forty miles to the south of 
Florence. Here he began to pour out the long pent-up feelings of 
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his heart. He denounced the wide-spread corruption of morals, and 
pointed to the heavy judgment of God that was impending. His 
language was more bold and free, and his words began to move, with 
unwonted power, the hearts of his hearers. 

During what we may appropriately call his period of training for 
the pulpit, he also devoted himself, with patient zeal, to the study of 
the sacred Scriptures. How constantly and carefully he studied the 
sacred volume, may be inferred from the appearance of his Bible, which 
was recently to be seen by the visitor to the monastery of St. Mark’s, 
at Florence, in one of the rooms which he so ‘ong occupied. It bears 
every mark of having been well thumbed, and is filled with notes, 
written in an exceedingly minute hand, on the margins of the pages. 
He was early led to begin a series of expository sermons, and it was 
in such expositions that he exhibited that wonderful power’ in the 
pulpit which marked his after years. At Brescia, in 1486, he gave 
a series of expository sermons on the Book of Revelation. Such was 
the effect of these that his reputation soon began to spread far and 
wide. Among his extant works are to be found sermons on the Books 
of Exodus, Ruth, Esther, Job, the Psalms, the Song of Solomon, the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Haggai, Micah, Zechariah, and 
the First Epistle of John. Among the sermons, of which only some 
fragments remain, are thirteen on Noah’s Ark, some of which pro- 
duced the most profound sensation. 

The sermons at Brescia, in 1486, were preached during a tour on 
which he had been sent through the various cities of Lombardy. 
His reputation was constantly increasing. At Reggio, he attended a 
convocation of the Dominicans, which had collected together a number 
of prominent men. Among them was the celebrated Giovanni Pico, 
Prince of Mirandola, then a young man in high repute at the court 
of Lorenzi de Medici, at Florence. Savonarola had sat an attentive 
listener, but keeping silence himself, while various doctrinal subjects 
were discussed. But when questions of morals and discipline came 
under consideration, he rose and spoke with remarkable earnestness 
and energy. Pico was deeply impressed with his earnestness, his 
eloquence, and with the high moral and religious enthusiasm which 
shone out in his words and his manner. On his return to Florence, 
he urged Lorenzi de Medici to send for the eloquent preacher, and 
he seems to have been finally successful, for in 1490 Savonarola was 
recalled by his ecclesiastical superiors, and took up his abode again in 
the monastery of St. Mark. 

He did not deem it expedient at first to appear in the pulpit in a 
city where his failure had been so decided. He contented himself 
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with lectures to the novices in the monastery. These lectures soon 
began to draw hearers from without—first a few of his friends, then 
others also—until the accommodations in the cloister became too 
small for those who wished to hear him. At length he consented to 
preach in the church of St. Mark, which immediately adjoins the 
monastery. The day appointed for his first sermon was the first of 
August, 1490. The church, which is only of medium size, was 
crowded. The preacher took a portion of the Book of Revelation for 
his exposition. He was at once lifted up and borne onward by the 
dignity and grandeur of his theme. The people were marvellously 
moved and swayed by the force of his lofty eloquence. Never again 
will he want an audience, when it is known that he is to preach in 
Florence. Men of all ranks and of every character will throng to 
his sermons, so full of momentous truths, announced in no timid, 
hesitating style, but poured forth with a prophet’s boldness, and a 
prophet’s power. On this memorable day, the fire that had been so 
long burning within broke forth; the long-cherished convictions of 
his impassioned mind expressed themselves in words full of majesty 
and power; the deep yearnings which had filled his heart from his 
earliest days now found their fitting utterance. The character of the 
man, the dignity of his theme, the boldness of his utterance, the 
charm of his style, his impassioned earnestness, all combined to 
make his new appearance in the pulpit at Florence a grand success. 
It is now fifteen years since he left his father’s house at Ferrara, 
and made his way to Bologna, to enter on his monastic career. It 
is seven years since his first unpromising appearance as a preacher at 
St. Lorenzo, in Florence. They have been years of patient labor. 
While his laborious preparation has been going on, the youth has 
grown to the maturity of manhood. He has studied much, felt much, 
seen much, done much. His profiting now becomes apparent. The 
instrument has been long in preparation. It is now to be employed 
in its destined work. Florence, Italy, Europe, must feel his power. 
For a few brief years he is to stand out, the observed of all observers. 
He will be deeply venerated by some; and by others hated with a 
bitter hatred. He will achieve a measure of success in the work on 
which his heart is set; but, like so many who preceded and are to 
follow, he will find his path beset with hindrances. He will be op- 
posed, thwarted, disappointed; and finally, a willing martyr in the 
noble cause which he has sought to promote. Yet not in vain his 
life, his labors, his death. Though dead, he speaketh. Italy is still 
feeling, and will long continue to feel, his power. In one of his works 
he says, “ Among men, are not those the better who occupy them- 
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selves most assiduously in the interests of humanity?” These inter- 
ests—the present and eternal interests of humanity—lay near his 
heart ; to promote them he labored with all the intense assiduity of 
his ardent nature. Such men do not die when the hangman’s cord 
and the fiery faggots have done their worst upon their frail bodies ; 
they still live on in their spirit, and future ages feel their power. 

It is necessary now to trace briefly the steps by which Savonarola 
reached the position of commanding influence which he attained in 
Florence. 

Lorenzi Medici died on the eighth of April, 1492. In his last 
hours he sent to Savonarola, who had previously been made prior of 
the monastery of St. Mark. Various means had been used to bring 
about a friendly feeling between the now popular preacher, the new 
prior of St. Mark, and the ruler of Florence. Savonarola had re- 
garded the Medici as usurpers, whose sway at Florence was a wrong, 
whose influence was injurious. Of course he had never flattered 
Lorenzo; never paid him court; never even responded to the various 
efforts by which Lorenzo had sought to draw him towards himself 
and bind him to his interests. He had, on the contrary, steadily 
repulsed all of his advances. Lorenzo the Magnificent, in his last 
hours, when lying on his dying bed at his villa Careggi, remembered 
the conduct of the prior of St. Mark. “I know no honest friar but 
him,” was his frank confession. He wished him to be sent for, to 
hear his confession and to grant him absolution. Unwillingly, but 
impelled by a sense of duty, Savonarola went to visit the dying man. 
Three great sins lay heavy on Lorenzo’s heart, and were confessed with 
great emotion. Three things were demanded by Savonarola. First, 
that the dying man should have full faith in the mercy of God ; this 
he professed to have. Next, that he should restore, or cause his son 
to restore, whatever he had wrongfully taken from any; this, with 
some demur, was finally conceded. The third demand was more bold 
and comprehensive: ‘“ Lastly, you must restore liberty to the people 
of Florence.” The monk arose as he made this demand, and fixed his 
keen eye on the dying man. Lorenzo made no reply, but turned his 
back upon the confessor, who, seeing his obduracy, left him without 
absolution ; and so, a few hours later, Lorenzo the Magnificent died. 

His son Piero succeeded him, and strove to retain all the powers 
that his ancestor Cosmo had wrested from the people. He was rude 
in manner, violent in speech and in act, a lover of pleasure and power, 
but utterly unfitted for the cares and perplexities of government. 
All the high responsibilities, and even the indispensable courtesies of 
his position, he shamefully neglected. His pride, arrogance, rudeness 
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and selfishness, produced their natural effect on the people. Mur- 
murings arose; popular discontent began to spread; and the way 
was rapidly preparing for an outbreak. All the odium that had 
belonged to the Medici from the days of Cosmo, was concentrated 
upon him. 

In the meantime the popular preacher, who in his stern integrity 
had refused to bow to the father, who had left him unabsolved, 
because he would not give back to the people the liberties of which 
they had been deprived, rose rapidly in the public estimation. His 
high character, his commanding eloquence, his yearning for the 
highest good of the people, his bold advocacy of their rights by the 
bedside of the dying Lorenzo, all marked him out as a man on whom 
those who had been disaffected by the conduct of Piero might safely 
rely. It would seem that Piero himself was fully aware of this, and 
by his influence with Savonarola’s superiors had secured his frequent 
absence from Florence in 1492 and 1493. But when he returned 
the popular disaffection had greatly increased; the people murmured 
more loudly; and they crowded with more than their former eager- 
ness to hear their favorite preacher. They felt, as Lorenzo had done, 
that here was an honest, unselfish man, to whom they might look 
with confidence in their hour of sore need. A series of sermons which 
he preached on Noah’s Ark, were listened to with the profoundest 
interest, and each day Savonarola rose in the estimation of the citizens 
who hung in crowds upon his words. On the 21st of September, 1494, 
he preached a memorablesermon. Villari thus describes the occasion : 


The Duomo could scarcely contain the crowds, who, in a state of new 
and extraordinary excitement, waited with open ears for the voice of the 
preacher. At length he mounted the pulpit; the attention and silence 
of the audience were much greater even than usual. After having sur- 
veyed the assembled multitude, and seen the extraordinary trepidation 
that prevailed, he cried with a terrible voice, ‘And behold I, even I, 
do bring a flood of waters upon the earth.” His voice sounded like a 
clap of thunder in the temple: his words seemed to strike an unusual 
terror into the mind of every one. Pico della Mirandola relates that 
a cold shiver ran through all his bones, and that the hairs of his head 
stood on end; and Savonarola assures us that he was himself not less 
moved than his hearers. 

Whence so violent an agitation? On that very day the news had 
arrived that an inundation of foreign troops was sweeping over the Alps 
to conquer Italy. And report, magnifying the truth, described their 
number as infinite, their stature gigantic, their character ferocious, and 
their arms invincible. The news came quite unexpectedly ; not one 
prince of Italy was prepared to meet it; there were no longer national 
armies; foreign armies were hostile, and terror took possession of men 
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to such an extent that they fancied they saw rivers of blood. The mul- 
titude ran to Savonarola, as if to implore his help. All his words had 
come true ; the princes whose deaths he had foretold were in their graves; 
the sword of the Lord had descended upon the earth; the scourge had 
begun. He alone had predicted these evils, and had seen them ap- 
proaching ; he alone knew the remedy for such a misfortune. His name, 
therefore, spread all over Italy; all eyes were turned towards him, who 
thus, by force of circumstances, found himself in the position of a states- 
man. Not only the people, but among them the most able of the citizens 
flocked to him ; his party, as if by magic, had become the rulers of the city. 


The evenis of the next few weeks crowded one upon another with 
startling rapidity. Piero de Medici went to the camp of the invading 
hosts, to visit Charles VIII. His conduct was perfectly character- 
istic: he threw himself and Florence at once into the power of the 
king of France. His imbecility thoroughly roused the indignation of 
the people of Florence. The Signory met at once in council with the 
prominent citizens, and took such measures as they deemed the emer- 
gency to demand. The voice of the venerable but still vigorous Piero 
Capponi expressed the general sentiment of the assembly and of the 
people: “Piero de Medici is no longer capable of being at the head 
of affairs. The republic must look to itself. It is high time to get 
rid of being governed by children.” Ambassadors were immediately 
sent to Charles to conciliate him if possible. Among these was 
Savonarola, who was specially selected because of the confidence re- 
posed in him by the people. 

Piero de Medici soon became aware of their arrival, and lost no 
time in returning to Florence in the hope of resuming his former 
position. He found Florence totally changed during his brief absence, 
and sought in vain to grasp his former power. He was glad at length 
to escape as a fugitive from the city which his family had ruled for 
so many years, and to seek a refuge, first at Bologna, and subsequently 
at Venice. . 

During the intense excitement, consequent on the discovery of the 
baseness and imbecility of Piero de Medici, there was imminent dan- 
ger of some outburst of popular fury, which might stain the streets 
of the city with blood, and open the door to all the horrors of anarchy. 
In this hour of peril, it was the voice of Savonarola, in the densely 
crowded Duomo, that repressed the threatened outburst, and prepared 
the way for the more calm and judicious measures of the Signory, 
which resulted in the flight of their oppressor, and the end of sixty 
years of tyranny. 

Immediately after the flight of Piero, followed the entrance of 
Charles VIII, and his French army. He came as a conqueror, who 
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thought to make his own terms with the conquered. For eleven days 
they remained, each day increasing the danger of the situation— 
danger to Charles and his army, as well as to the people of the city. 
Trade was suspended; labor had ceased; the presence of an armed 
and often insolent foreign force was a constant irritation. No one 
could tell at what moment a collision might occur, and wide spread 
ruin follow. Charles was exacting in his demands; the Signory 
were steadfast in their resistance to his proposed extortions. One 
incident will show the spirit exhibited on both sides, and the imminent 
danger of some dire explosion. On one occasion the king presented 
his ultimatum to the representatives of the Signory. They refused 
to agree tohis terms. “Then,” said he, in hot anger, “we shall sound 
our trumpets.” Capponi snatched the paper, tore it in pieces, and 
cried out, “And we shall sound our bells.” It was not, however, 
until at the instance of the Signory, Savonarola remonstrated earnestly 
with Charles, and urged his speedy withdrawal, that he consented to 
depart, and Florence was free from the pressing danger. 

Now came the work of reconstruction. The existence of various 
and discordant elements made it no easy task. If a false step.is made, 
it may be fatal; if not at once, yet the ruin may be only for a season 
delayed. Those who propose measures at such a critical time need 
to be men wise, prudent, full of practical sagacity, and eminently 
trustworthy. Only such can be expected to bring forward a plan of 
government fitted to promote the best interests of the people, and 
fully suited to the times; and such alone can hope to secure the 
popular confidence which will lead to its cordial adoption. 

There was one man in Florence to whom all classes now turned. 
He held no official, civic position; he was a member, neither of the 
Signory nor of any of the other existing political bodies. He was 
simply the prior of the monastery of St. Mark, the popular preacher 
of the day. His work was simply advisory. Those prominent 
citizens who heartily desired the best interests of the city, relied upon 
his knowledge and judgment; the common people had implicit con- 
fidence in his integrity of purpose, and did not hesitate to rest their 
interests in his hands. He had hitherto been the religious instructor, 
versed in the truths of the sacred Scriptures, and desirous to secure 
the moral reformation and the eternal salvation of men. Now he 
felt himself pressed into a new path. He had shrunk from political 
discussion, but seeing now the great need of the people with whom 
he had become identified, he did not hesitate to come forward with 
such counsel as he was able to give. His counsels were full of practi- 
cal wisdom, the fruits of a profound knowledge of the wants of the 
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people and the times, and of the true principles of government. Two 
things are generally conceded. First, that the constitution of the 
new government of Florence was in all essential respects the work of 
Savonarola; it was his advice wrought by the Signory into a govern- 
mental form. Second, that the new form of government was the best 
that Florence ever possessed. 

It may at first appear surprising that such sound political views 
should be found in a monk, one of that unpractical class, whose com- 
parative isolation from the circle of the ordinary duties of life is sup- 
posed specially to unfit them for the wise management of public 
affairs. Buta careful consideration of his mental constitution will 
probably abate the first surprise. His mind was clear and pene- 
trating. It had a decidedly philosophical bent. He was fitted to 
grapple successfully with whatever subject engaged his attention. Had 
he not possessed the reformer’s spirit, and risen, in the pursuit of his 
high object, to be the first pulpit orator of his age, he would probably 
have won for himself a lasting name in the annals of philosophy. To 
him, however, the spiritual culture of men was the object of chief 
importance, and everything which ministered to this he deemed 
wortby of his special attention. He fully recognized the depraving 
influence which a bad government must exert. He had seen ample 
evidence of this, not only at Florence under the sway of the Medici, 
but in other cities of Italy, whither his footsteps had been led. He 
knew also what powerful aid to moral and religious culture a good 
government and the uniform and equitable administration of the laws 
could furnish. This necessary connection of government with the 
moral and religious condition of the subjects induced him to give 
earnest attention to those questions which he was afterwards led to 
discuss in public, in that critical period in the history of Florence 
which followed the expulsion of the Medici. He had evidently 
thought deeply on the form and the officers of government, the distri- 
bution of governmental powers, the administration of justice, the 
general policy of the government, its care of its foreign relations, and 
its guardianship of the interests of its subjects. When the powers of 
such a mind as he possessed were brought to the consideration of 
these questions, under the impulse of such motives as those that im- 
pelled him, we need not wonder at the result. If, in addition to this, 
we bear in mind that moral considerations underlie all questions of 
statesmanship and of political enonomy, we shall discern another rea- 
son for the peculiar wisdom that marked the counsels of Savonarola. 
We cannot point to any man of his age who was better fitted to deal 
with all moral questions, His love of truth and justice and purity 
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-was deep and intense. It breathes out in all of his words and works, 
It was a special qualification for the task to which he was called. 
Perhaps the day will come when men will be ready to recognize that 
the highest style of statesmanship demands a deep affection and rever- 
ence for what is true and what is right. Certainly history is full of 
illustrations of the insufficiency of a statesmanship which lacks this 
important element; it teaches very impressively the truth which the 
word of God so emphatically enunciates, ‘Righteousness exalteth a 
nation;” “The throne is established by righteousness.” 

While dwelling on this portion of the eventful career of Savonarola, 
we can scarcely fail to recognize the hand of Him who raiseth up one 
and putteth down another; leading the sad, solitary youth out from 
his father’s house; preparing his way before him, and fitting him, by 
a long period of training, and a varied experience, for the work which 
he was to do in Florence in that important crisis of her history. 
Great men, and good men, are God’s gifts to a people and an age. 
Happy those who receive and prize them as such! 

We must now pass briefly over the history of his last years. He 
learned by painful experience how hard it is to hold in check the folly 
and wickedness of men. For a season, indeed, all seemed fair and 
promising at Florence. The spacious Duomo was crowded to its 
utmost capacity when he was to preach, and there was an influence 
accompanying his words so strong and controiling that the aspect 
of society in the city was totally changed. Luxury, licentiousness, 
the long train of vices that had been growing rampant under the 
administration of the Medici, were held in check. No doubt there 
were numbers to whose hearts the words of the preacher came with 
power; to whom they were the means of real spiritual regeneration. 
Some of these were men of note, whose names have been handed down 
to us; but doubtless there were many more, perhaps in the humble 
walks of life, whose names have long been forgotten on earth. The 
revelations of the last day alone will show how abundant and how 
precious were the spiritual fruits of his labors. 

But there were many who looked with an evil eye on the move- 
ment which had been inaugurated. Piero de Medici had drifted down 
to Rome, and ceased not to plot for a restoration; and there were 
those in Florence who would have been only too glad could it have 
been brought about. They were ready to help his cause with both 
words and deeds. There were plottings, too, among the rulers of 
various Italian states, who looked with a hostile eye on the new govern- 
ment of Florence. They found abettors in the city, among that class 
which hated reform, and longed for the license of former days. 
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Eventually the Pope, the infamous Alexander Borgia, was stirred up 
to bitter and unrelenting hostility to the new government, and to the 
friar who had borne such a prominent part in its establishment. 
There were different parties with different ends in view, but all were 
alike desirous to undermine the influence of Savonarola. He was 
clear-sighted, of stern integrity, and a dauntless spirit. He could 
neither be deceived, tampered with, nor terrified. He must be shorn 
of his influence with the people, or destroyed, or both. From plot- 
tings abroad and at home, his position was becoming full of peril. 
Savonarola was not one to be blind to the dangers by which he was 
encompassed. At the very time when all seemed most fair and 
promising to the eye of the less discerning, he looked beneath the 
bright surface, and saw what effectually hushed every word of exulta- 
tion, and filled his mind with deep sadness. When the long contest 
about the form of government was ended, and the policy which he 
had recommended was finally adopted, the people came to hear him, 
full of joy. But there was no exultation in his words. He was led 
to speak of himself, and the way in which the-Lord had dealt with 
him. “The Lord led me,” he said, “upon the sea, and has carried 
me far away into the deep, where I now am, and can no longer descry 
the harbor. Difficulties are on every side. I see before me the 
threatening tempests and tribulations, the harbor of refuge left be- 
hind; the wind carrying me forward into the great deep.” After 
dwelling for a brief space on these threatening evils, he said: 


But what, O Lord, will be the reward to be given in the life to come 
to those who have come victorious out of such a fight? It will be that 
which eye hath not seen, nor ear heard—eternal blessedness. And what 
is to be the reward in the present life? ‘The servant will not be greater 
than his master,” is the answer of our Lord. ‘ Thou knowest that after 
I had taught, I was crucified, and thus thou wilt suffer martyrdom.”” O 
Lord, Lord,—he cried out in a voice that reached the farthest corner of 
the vast church :—Grant to me this martyrdom, and let me die quickly 
for thy sake, as thou didst die forme. Already I see the axe sharpened. 
But the Lord says to me, ‘ Wait yet awhile, until that be finished which 
is to come to pass, and then thou shalt show the strength of mind which 
shall be given to thee.” 


The most prominent mover in the opposition to Savonarola was 
the Pope. Various influences operated upon him. Piero de Medici 
paid to him his court, and is said to have made liberal bids for the 
support of his holiness, who was notoriously avaricious and ambitious 
as well as profligate. Then he was told of the sermons of the friar 
of St. Mark, so full of scathing rebukes of the vices of the clergy 
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and of the different religious orders. It was said, that he had even 
dared to utter words of censure against the Pope himself. Alexander 
VI may not have been troubled with any scruples because of the 
shameful life that he led, but it was not, of course, pleasant to have 
his various deeds prated about in the pulpit, before vast congre- 
gations, by censorious friars. 

The position of Savonarola during the year 1495, 1496, 1497, was 
daily becoming more perilous. The truth and the right were on his 
side. But in an age when truth was rejected and right trampled on, 
what could he expect but to go down eventually like the stubble 
before the consuming fire ? 

He was saddened by the prospect. A!l through these years this 
feeling shows itself in his sermons. But his brave heart did not 
shrink. He had a mission to perform, and would press steadily 
onward until it was accomplished. The chief interest with many 
will be directed to the course which the Pope pursued. This is 
worthy of special attention in this day, when on the one hand such 
high claims are put forth for every occupant of the Roman See; and 
on the other, zealous efforts are made to show that Savonarola was a 
good, staunch, thorough-going Papist. The struggle between the 
two may be briefly summed up. The Pope was desirous to have 
Savonarola removed from Florence, and to get him into his own 
power. Hence he blandly invited him to Rome. When once there 
it would have been easy to deal with him. Savonarola, for very 
obvious reasons, declined to make the journey. Anon, the Pope 
commanded him to cease from preaching. The command was 
obeyed. But the Florentines became clamorous for their accustomed 
sermons, and after much negotiation he was allowed to ascend the 
pulpit again. After a variety of pettier and greater persecutions he 
was finally excommunicated by Alexander. Then all the enemies of 
Savonarola rejoiced. Vice began to stalk abroad in the city. The 
progress of demoralization was rapid. For months he remained 
silent, busying himself with his pen, ever seeking by the use of the 
means left to him, to turn the tide of corruption. At length he could 
not longer refrain from the use of his voice. The end is drawing 
nigh, and he drifts farther and farther away from the papal doctrines 
of the present day. On the 18th of February, 1498, he spoke of 
the Pope and of his liability to err, in no ambiguous terms: 


I take it for granted that there is no man who is not liable to err. 
We have had many wicked popes who have gone astray. If it were 
true that a pope could do no wrong, should we not follow his example 
and so be saved? You will perhaps say, that in so far as he is a man, @ 
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pope may do wrong, but not as a pope; and I say in reply, that the 
pope may err in his judgments and sentences. Go read the many 
constitutions that one pope has made and another has violated, and the 
multitude of opinions held by some popes, the contrary of which have 
been held by other popes. 


This is eminently unsound Romanism according to the decree of 
the Vatican Council of 1870. The effect of the boldness of Savonarola 
was to exasperate the Pope still more; for everything was reported 
at Rome, and on all of the friar’s utterances the worst construction 
was put. The Pope wrote to the Signory : 


We, therefore, command you, as you value sacred obedience, to send 
the said Girolamo to us under safe custody; and if he shall turn to 
repentance, we will receive him with paternal feelings, for we desire 
not the death of a sinner, but his conversion. At all events separate 
him, as a corrupt member, from the rest of the people, and keep him so 
confined and guarded that he may not by conversation with any one 
propagate new scandals. If you refuse obedience to these commands, 
then, that the dignity and authority of the Holy See may be maintained, 
we shall be forced to have recourse to an interdict upon your city, and 
to other measures still more effective. 


It was in the midst of these difficulties that the early months of 
the year 1498 were passed. Amid all the hostility by which he was 
environed the people had still clung to the bold defender of their 
cause. This was now the one great barrier in the way of his 
enemies. Could the people be induced to turn away from their idol, 
then his ruin would be certain and speedy. A plot was ingeniously 
laid and successfully carried out, to entrap Savonarola and turn the 
tide of popular feeling against him. One of the Franciscans 
challenged Savonarola to a trial by fire, in order to test the truth of 
certain propositions which he had advanced. The challenge was by 
no means discordant with the spirit of the times; but the Friar did 
not accept it. One of his devoted friends, however, was not so 
judicious, and boldly took up the gauntlet which had been thrown 
down. After various delays another of the Franciscans agreed to 
enter the fire with him, the original challenger declining to risk 
himself with any but Savonarola. The seventh day of April was 
appointed for the time, and the Piazza della Signoria as the place. 

A long avenue of combustibles extended from the Palazzo Vecchio, 
at the southern extremity of the eastern side of the Piazza, towards 
the centre of the large open space. It was eighty feet long, ten feet 
wide, and five feet high. The place on the appointed day was 
crowded, Every window and roof, every position, however perilous, 
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from which a view of the exciting scene could be obtained, was 
occupied. The rival orders had their places assigned them in the 
Loggia dei Lanzi, a spacious arched portico commencing near the 
Palazzo Vecchio, and extending along the southern site of the Piazza. 
The Franciscans were nearest to the Palazzo and separated by a 
partition from the Dominicans. When the party of Savonarola 
entered the Piazza they were guarded by a band of three hundred 
men, armed to the teeth, and led by an ardent adherent of 
Savonarola. it was feared, and not without good reason, that an 
attempt would be made during the exciting scenes of the day to 
assassinate the Reformer. Everything was at length ready for the 
ordeal, and the eager people watched and waited. But the Fran- 
ciscans brought forth objection after objection. Every means was 
resorted to on their part to delay the proceedings. The hours wore 
heavily on to the eager and expectant crowds. Towards the latter 
part of the day a heavy storm gathered and the rain poured down 
for a season in torrents. Soon, however, it cleared off again, and 
still the people vainly waited. Finally, an order came from the 
Signory, that the ordeal should not take place. It is now well 
known, that they had all along given assurance to the Franciscan, 
their ready tool, that the ordeal should be prevented in time to save 
him from all risk. Now the result which was sought was secured. 
The weary, disappointed populace, stimulated by emissaries from the 
Signory, began to murmur against Savonarola; and these murmurs 
gradually swelled to loud and angry reproaches. Together with his 
attendants, carefully guarded by his armed friends, he left the Loggia 
dei Lanzi, and crossed the Piazza to the Via Calzajoli. One can 
readily, in imagination, trace his course along that crowded street— 
narrow now, but still more narrow then—moving onward amid the re- 
proaches and insults of the populace, on past the lofty Duomo, the scene 
of his power and his triumphs, on to the Piazza St. Marco, till he 
entered once more the church. He mounted the pulpit and gave a 
brief account of the events of the day to the women, who had been 
spending its hours in prayer, and then returned to his cell, there 
before his God to lay down the heavy burden that was pressing his 
spirit so heavily. Well he knew that the fatal circle was closing in 
upon him, and that in God was his only help and support. 

The next day was Sunday. In the morning, Savonarola preached 
a short sermon at St. Mark’s, and dismissed the people with his 
benediction. Both he and they seemed to feel that it was his last 
sermon. In the afternoon, crowds began to collect in the Piazza, in 
front of the church and monastery. The rabble were gathering, bent 
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on violence; they were acting under the guidance of prominent men, 
and had the sanction of the Signory itself; for even the semblance of 
justice was ignored by the rulers of Florence in the proceedings of 
that day. The monastery was finally assailed by the collected mob. 
So far from protecting its inmates, the Signory encouraged their 
lawless assailants. Stones, musket shots, fire, were all employed in 
the siege of the sacred place. What result could be expected? In 
a few hours Savonarola and two of his attached friends, Fra 
Domenico and Fra Salvestro, had delivered themselves up to the 
messenger of the Signory, who had come in order to seize them, not 
to resist the mob and quell the riot. They were borne away to 
return no more. Savonarola’s last words in the monastery were, 
“My brethren, remember, never to doubt. The work of the Lord 
is ever progressive; my death will only hasten it.” The infuriated 
mob followed the prisoners, hooting at Savonarola, thrusting their 
lighted flambeaux into his face, and kicking him with insulting words 
as he was dragged along. Thus was Florence’s benefactor and late 
idol led back to the Piazza della Signoria and into the Palazzo 
Vecchio. 

Here, for more than six weeks, the Reformer was confined. He was 
examined, according to the custom of the times, in order to force 
him to criminate himself. He was overwhelmed with insults; 
exposed to long and cruel torturings; his depositions were falsified by 
a hireling miscreant; but, after all, the results were by no means 
satisfactory to those who were determined on his death. In their 
report to the Pope they were compelled to say: 


We have had to deal with a man of most extraordinary patience in 
suffering and of the greatest sagacity. . . . Notwithstanding a long and 
most careful interrogatory, and with all the help of torture, we could 
scarcely extract anything out of him which he wished to conceal from 
us, although we laid open almost the inmost recesses of his mind. 


Commissioners at last came from the Pope himself, who re-examined 
him with increasing tortures, but with no better success. The 
decree of the Pope, however, must be carried out. His commis- 
sioners had been sent, not, as was fitting in one who claimed to be 
the head of Christ’s church, to determine the question of guilt or 
innocence, but as the Papal brief says, “to inquire into the errors 
and iniquitous crimes of these three friars, sons of perdition.” On 
entering the city the Papal commissioners were met by many of the 
low populace, who cried out, “ Death, death to the friar.” Bishop 
Romolino, one of them, said, “ Die he shall, at all events.” Again 
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in addressing the magistrates he said, “ We shall make a famous 
blaze; I have the sentence already prepared.” This was well known 
at Rome. A letter from that city stated, “that the two commis- 
sioners had been charged to have him put to death, even if he were 
a St. John the Baptist.” Since such was the Papal decree, one 
would have thought that further torturings might have been spared 
him. But that nothing might be wanting to the infamy of all the 
parties to this terrible outrage, he was tortured more severely than 
before, and finally, on the third day after the arrival of the commis- 
sioners, condemned to die. When it was communicated to Savonarola, 
he asked that he might have the privilege of seeing for a brief space 
his two friends. After some hesitation, his request was granted. It 
was the first time they had met since that last terrible day at 
St. Mark’s. 

The words of Savonarola on this occasion were few, but strikingly 
indicate the spirit of the man. To Fra Salvestro, he said: 


I know that you have been desirous to declare your innocence before 
all the people. I admonish you to lay aside such a thought; and rather 
to follow the example of our Lord Jesus Christ, who even on the cross 
would not speak of his innocence. 


To Fra Domenico, he said: 


I know that you have asked to be burned alive; but that is wrong; it is 
not permitted for you to choose the manner of your death. Do we yet 
know with what firmness we shall bear that to which we are condemned? 
That does not depend upon ourselves, but will be granted to us by the 
grace of God. 


The brief interview was soon ended, and each went back to his 
own cell to prepare for the last act of the fearful tragedy on the 
morrow. Savonarola slept a calm, sweet sleep for a short time, 
during which it is said that pleasant dreams seemed to come to him, 
a foretaste, perhaps, of that which should be on the morrow, when 
the sacrifice which was to be consummated on the Piazza should be 
complete. He awoke refreshed by his brief slumber, and the rest of 
the night was spent in prayer. 

At length the fatal day, the 23d of May, 1498, dawned. After the 
religious services in which he joined with his two fellow-sufferers 
were ended, the signal was given for their descent to the Piazza. 
A picture of the scene, copied from an old painting, hangs in the 
innermost of Savonarola’s three rooms at the monastery of St. Mark. 
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In front of the Palazzo Vecchio is the Bishop of Varona, who was 
to see the sentence executed; immediately on his right were the 
Pope’s commissioners, and beyond them the city officials. Out in the 
Piazza are seen the gibbets and the faggots. On descending, the 
prisoners were stripped of the dress of their order. This was an 
affecting incident to Savonarola. ‘“ Holy dress,” he said, “ how much 
I longed to wear thee. Thou wast granted to me by the grace of 
God, and to this day I have kept thee spotless. I do not now leave 
thee, but thou art taken from me.” 

They were led to the Bishop’s seat. He was an unwilling servant 
of the Pope on this sad day. In addressing Savonarola, during the 
service to which he was called, he blundered in the usual form, and 
said, “I separate thee from the church militant and triumphant.” 
Savonarola in a firm and clear voice, that was heard by many about 
him, said, “ Militant, not triumphant; that of yours is not.” They 
were then conducted to the Pope’s commissioners, who first branded 
them as heretics and schismatics; and then, as though in solemn 
mockery, in the name of the Pope pronounced their absolution. The 
Council of Hight, according to custom, read their sentence. It said: 


The Gonfaloniere and the Eight, having duly weighed the examina- 
tions of the three friars, and the enormous crimes thereby proved—and 
especially taking into account the sentence of the Pope, which delivers 
them over to a secular tribunal—have decided that each of the three 
friars shall be hung from a gibbet, and afterwards burnt, when their 
souls shall have parted from their bodies. 


On their way out to the gibbets and faggots they were exposed to 
the mockings and insults of the baser portion of the crowds that were 
gathered to the sad spectacle. Some one of the multitude was 
touched with a better feeling, and spoke some words of comfort. “In 
the last hour,” said Savonarola, in the calm dignity of faith, “God 
alone can bring comfort to mortal man.” A priest drew near and 
asked, “In what state of mind do you meet this martyrdom?” “The 
Lord has suffered as much for me,” was his brief response. These 
were his last words. His thoughts were with his Lord, and his Lord 
was evidently with him in that trying hour. Fra Salvestro was the 
first to suffer; he was followed by Fra Domenico; and having thus 
been compelled to witness the death of his friends and disciples, 
Savonarola submitted himself to the executioner’s hands. His work 
was soon done, and the sacrifice was ended. The record of that sad 
day stands as a terrible impeachment of the Pope, who was the chief 
agent in the crime then committed. Let it ever utter its effective 
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protest against all efforts to lift Pope Alexander VI and his successors 
to infallibility, and to win for the Papacy the conquest of the world. 

We may now form some conception of the man who, nearly four 
hundred years ago, bore his part in the Christian work of the age. 
In judging of him, we must not forget the circumstances by which he 
was surrounded, and the spirit of the age in which he lived. His 
ideas of the Christian life, and of Christian work, were of course modi- 
fied by the prevailing opinions of the time. The tendency of the 
religious teaching of the age was towards the monastic life. It is not 
to be wondered at, that with Thomas Aquinas for his guide, he sought 
his place among the Dominican friars, and retained his connection 
with them until the robe of the order was stripped from him on the 
fatal piazza. What is important to notice is the fact that he acquitted 
himself honorably in the sphere of work to which he deemed himself 
called of God. He was studious, self-denying, abounding in labors 
for the salvation of men. He evinced no other ambition. Few men 
of any age have been more careful and painstaking in preparation for 
his life’s work, or more earnest, untiring, and abundant in pulpit 
labors than he. 

The character of his religious teaching, too, though often tinged 
with the erroneous tendencies of his age, yet gives conclusive evidence 
that his study of the sacred Scriptures had not been without great 
profit. He had found in them a light to lighten his path; and he 
cherished for them a reverence, which many in our own more favored 
day might profitably imitate. He speaks of them as the means of 
awakening the Christian life, as “the foundation of our religion.” 
He heartily commends those preachers of olden time who, “using the 
holy Scriptures with a simple and familiar language, marvellously 
spread light and love among the people,” and says he had learned 
by his own experience as a preacher, “that by putting aside tiresome 
questions, and explaining in their stead the holy Scriptures, the faith- 
ful have at all times been enlightened and charmed.” He also exalts 
them to their proper place in the rule of faith and practice. Speak- 
ing of the sacred Scriptures, he says: “As in material things, so also 
in doctrines, everything moveable must be referred to something im- 
moveable, therefore the providence of God has established in his 
church this unchangeable doctrine, to which all may have recourse aa 
a firm and solid foundation.” He labored “to induce an entire and 
unwavering faith in the holy Scriptures, because they came from God.” 

His views in regard to the atonement were apparently clear and 
distinct. In one of his later works he presents the need of an atoning 
Saviour, and sets forth the supreme efficacy of his sacrifice in language 
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which might seem to be copied from some evangelical writer of our 
own day. He speaks of the wisdom of God which 


Has found a means of fully satisfying his justice, which suffers no im- 
purity, and at the same time of restoring to human nature its perfection. 
. . . His mercy equalled his justice when he was voluntarily crucified, 
and made full satisfaction for us. ... The man-God, the Son of God, 
Jesus Christ, has paid the whole debt, and, at the price of his blood, shed 
upon the cross, the gates of heaven were opened to all believers. 


Luther published one of his works in Germany, and said, in his 
preface: “Although some theological mud still adhered to the feet of 
that holy man, he nevertheless maintained justification by faith alone 
without works; and he was burned by the Pope. But lo, he lives in 
blessedness, and Christ canonizes him through us, even though Popes 
and Papists shall burst themselves on that account.” 

Had Savonarola met with the Reformers who were coming for- 
ward, and become acquainted with their doctrines and their aims, 
he doubtless would have heartily joined hands with them. Had his 
life been prolonged, he would of necessity have drifted further and 
still further away from the popery of his age. This was what we 
have seen in the case of other zealous reformers. There was a very 
great difference between what Luther was in 1512, and what he had 
become in 1517 and 1520. He had grown rapidly between that day 
when he went to the Scala Santa at Rome, to ascend it on his knees, 
and those other days when he nailed his famous theses on the doors 
of the Schloss Kirche at Wittenberg, and when he burned the Pope’s 
bull outside the gate of the town. One by one the fetters of his once 
venerated system fall from the reformer’s limbs. It is only by 
degrees that he learns what work he must do, and girds himself to 
do it. Savonarola’s views and feelings toward the papal system and 
the Pope’s claims were very different in 1498 from what they were 
even in 1492. While honestly wishing to respect the system and to 
render submission to its head, he was daily driven into an attitude of 
more decided hostility to both. We can readily infer from the course 
which he was compelled to take what was the position which he must 
eventually have occupied. But he was cut speedily down, and others 
were raised up to carry forward the work in which he so earnestly 
labored. 

It is scarcely necessary to moot the question as to the propriety 
of claiming him, as some seem anxious to do, as a good Roman 
Catholic. It would seem that the Pope had settled that. In his own 
letter he calls him a “son of perdition.” Athis martyrdom, the 
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Bishop of Vasona officially degraded him, and separated him “ from 
the church militant and triumphant.” Bishop Romolino, the Papal 
commissioner, pronounced him “a heretic and schismatic.” In their 
letter reporting their success to the Pope, his commissioners say : 
“We found that friar, or, rather than call him either friar or man, 
we should say, that most vile, many-footed beast, filled with all kinds 
of wickedness.” How they could absolve such an one from all sin, 
and assure him of his deliverance from purgatory, and of his speedy 
entrance in the garb of spotless innocence into heaven, as Romolino did 
in the name of the Pope just before he suffered, is a question which we 
leave to the Jesuits to answer. How any one in full view of all the facts 
of the case can claim him without a blush as a good Roman Catholic, 
is amarvel. He was one of that very large class who were taught by 
the Spirit and the word of God, and separated from the moral corruption 
and the grosser doctrinal errors of the Church of Rome, and were at 
length thrust out by its adherents, and burned as heretics. Are such 
to be cailed Roman Catholics? Emphatically, no. Were they then 
Protestants? Technically they were not; but if to bear clear and 
pointed testimony against the sins and errors of the Papacy makes 
one a Protestant, then were they really such. It is enough, how- 
ever, to say that they were Christ’s, and that they honestly and 
earnestly sought to serve and honor him. This we can say of 
Savonarola. The grace that shone so brightly in his life was the 
fruit of the Holy Spirit. The errors that clung to him may be traced 
to the imperfection of human nature, to the church in which he was 
reared, and to the age in which he lived. 


Gro. W. ANDERSON. 
PHILADELPHIA. 






































FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. 


OLITICAL economy, like ethics, is a practical science, because it 
has to do with practice, or actions, or, rather, transactions. But 

why ascience? Because its laws, or doctrines, can all be deduced 
from a single principle—and that the principle of self-love. It is the 
science of business, and we can always predict how one will act in any 
business transaction, if we can ascertain the view which he takes of 
his own interest. And beyond this, it is the province of the science 
to lay down, ideally, the rules according to which men ought to act 
out of regard to their own interest. For this principle of self-love 
needs enlightenment and direction in many cases. An ignorant man, 
who takes narrow views of what is for his own interest, will pay but 
little regard in his business transactions to the rights and interests 
of others; while the man of large intelligence, above the control of 
tradition and prejudice, sees that his own interests are bound up, more 
or less closely, with the interests of others, and hence conducts his 
business on much broader principles. And yet, no less than the 
ignorant man, he is governed by what he regards as his own interest 
on the whole. He may see, that in order to live and thrive himself, 
he must let others live and thrive; but in all this his sole object is 
none the less to thrive himself. He may see that honesty is the best 
policy, and hence adopt it as a principle of action; but should he go be- 
yond this, and adopt the principle of doing business and making trades 
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for the advantage of others, every one would feel that he had wholly 
abandoned all sound business principles. One may, indeed, in all his 
business transactions, have in view—as I have no doubt many do— 
the ultimate devotion of his acquisitions to some benevolent end. But 
this is a very different thing from actually conducting his daily busi- 
ness upon benevolent principles—indeed, it is diametrically opposed to 
such a procedure; since he would, by acting upon this principle, de- 
prive himself of all means of promoting any noble object, by frittering 
away his property from day to day among unworthy men, who would 
take the advantage of him. 

An enlightened self-love, then, which regards the rights of others, 
and their good also, as far as their good does not conflict with our 
own, is the only sound principle upon which business can be con- 
ducted. And if this be true of individuals, it must be true of nations. 
The public policy of a government, then, should aim to promote the 
true interests of the greatest possible number of its subjects, and never 
can be justified in aiming to promote those of a mere minority. 

Such being the great and beneficent principle on which the science 
of political economy is founded, it cannot be considered an unsuitable 
subject for discussion in a religious Quarterly. Dr. Chalmers, in the 
preface to the volume of “Lectures on Political Economy” which he 
delivered while holding the Chair of Divinity in the University of 
Edinburgh, says: “I cannot bid adieu to political economy without 
an earnest recommendation of its lessons to all who enter upon the 
ecclesiastical profession.” In like manner, Bishop Whately expressed 
the opinion that “no theological seminary should be without its chair 
of political economy;” while the Rev. Dr. Bethune, in an address 
before a literary society of Yale College, spoke of political economy 
as “that philanthropic science which, next to the gospel, whose legiti- 
mate offspring it is, will do more than anything else for the elevation 
and fraternization of our race.” I make no apology, therefore, for 
occupying a few of these pages in discussing some of the leading doc- 
trines' of the protectionist school of political economists. If these 
doctrines shall be found to favor the interests of the majority, let 
them stand; if not, they must fall. 

I. The first maxim of this school which I name is, that the stimulus 
of protective duties is necessary in order to develop certain manufac- 
tures and industrial pursuits which are essential to national indepen- 
dence, and hence that it is good policy for a government to impose such 
duties on the importation of those foreign articles which naturally 
compete with these manufactures. 

This is one of the most plausible, and I may add, one of the most 
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tenable maximsof the school. It is readily admitted even that there is a 
grain of truth in it. And yet I cannot regard it as an entirely sound 
principle. The industry of a young nation, especially if occupying a 
new country, must necessarily be of the simplest kind. If left to the 
guidance of natural principles, it will take a direction determined 
partly by the wants of the community, and partly by the nature of 
the soil, climate, and other opportunities connected with their situa- 
tion. The more immediate and pressing wants for food, clothing, 
and shelter, will secure their first attention, and will be supplied, 
according to the opportunities of their situation, from the soil, from 
the ocean, from the rivers, or from the forest. And these same 
wants, as they are the first, so they continue to be, in every genera- 
tion, the great controlling wants of every society. Food, clothing, 
and shelter—what is there in life which does not either consist in, or 
in some way pertain to these! The cave, or the rudely constructed 
cabin, which shelters the savage or the pioneer, in the course of 
generations is gradually enlarged and adorned, till it becomes the 
magnificent palace, supplied with costly furnishings of couches, chairs, 
carpets, tables, tapestry, books, statuary, and everything which the 
heart can desire. So the roots and acorns of primitive times are 
transmuted at length into the sumptuous dishes which tempt the 
appetite of the merchant-princes of the later ages; and the garments 
of skin or bark, which cover the nakedness of the barbarian, -in the 
lapse of time re-appear in the comfortable, comely, and elegant cos- 
tumes of the civilized period. At the same time the church, the 
school-house, and the public hall, are but shelters for particular pur- 
poses and occasions; while the store and the office and the work-shop, 
the highway and the railroad, the tool, the machine, the ship, the 
engine, the draft animal, and the domestic animal, are but means for 
supplying, or ministering to, one or the other of these three great 
wants of our nature. 

Industrial pursuits, then, originate in the primitive wants of our 
nature, and continue in every stage of progress to be stimulated by 
the same wants enlarged. At the same time, the particular industrial 
arts, or ways of supplying these wants, are largely determined in 
every community by the conditions imposed in the nature of the soil, 
climate, etc. In every community the soil, climate, and other con- 
ditions, are more favorable to certain pursuits than to others. These, 
then, are the pursuits which they should follow, and which they will 
follow, if not diverted from them by unnatural influences. If left to 
themselves, men are sure to take the easiest and most effectual way 
to satisfy their wants—just as sure as the missile is to take the course 
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of the least resistance. If the soil be rich, and timber abound, they 
will obtain their food, clothing, and shelter, by cultivating grain and 
the domestic animals, and converting the forest into buildings. But 
if soil be wanting, they will build ships and launch them upon the 
ocean, and take fish from its waters and seals from its rocks, appro- 
priating for themselves what they want, and exchanging the surplus 
for such articles as they need, with other communities which have 
them in excess. And so the world around, and in ever-enlarging and 
indefinitely multiplying circles. Impelled by their wants, and con- 
trolled by the necessities of nature, the productive efforts of men 
encompass the world and harmonize its interests. 

This evidently is the natural way, and must be the most effectual 
way of developing the industries of a people, and of the world. Can 
the insight of a king or a parliament be a surer guide for a people in 
their business, than the combined insight of the entire nation, each 
familiar with his own sphere of operations, and having a direct per- 
sonal interest in the success of his own labors? Impossible! If, 
then, the government tempts its subjects by rewards from the natural 
course, it must do so to their harm. And besides, where does the 
government get the means of thus tempting them? From the people 
themselves, of course; by taxing them all for the benefit of a few, who 
are thus induced to turn their industry into the new and favored 
channels. The government adds nothing to the wealth of the com- 
munity; it only bestows on a few what it has first raised from the 
many. Can any one believe that a nation is enriched by this un- 
natural, round-about, artificial process? And if it is not, then its 
prosperity and growth, which are the essential conditions of anything 
like independence, are not promoted thereby. 

Every young and feeble nation is liable, of course, to be overrun 
by older and more powerful ones, whatever may be its arts, or the 
forms of its industry. If its citizens are few and feeble, incapable of 
presenting any considerable array against an enemy, no variety nor 
abundance of manufactures will save it. These will only make them 
a more tempting prey. Whereas, if it possess a citizenship formida- 
ble in numbers and courage, resolute of purpose, and conscious of 
their strength, they will supply themselves with weapons, and wrest 
the means of support from sources little thought of. 


Jamque faces et saxa volvunt; furor arma ministrat. 


Necessity will prove the mother of invention; and now that there is 
a real demand for them, the needed products and manufactures will 
spring up as by magic, without any tariff—just as they did in our 
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Southern States, during our late civil war; or in the little Republic of 
Paraguay, in her heroic contest with three of the largest states of 
South America, almost surrounding her on all sides. By the time, 
therefore, that a people have become strong enough in numbers to 
make any pretensions to independence, there will naturally have 
grown up among them certain arts of production and manufacture, 
and others will readily be supplied on any pressing emergency. And, 
furthermore, by bestowing their industry upon what they can pro- 
duce cheapest and best, and exchanging their surplus with other 
nations, a people are taking the most effectual course to avoid war; 
since nations that trade with each other have a common interest in 
maintaining peace. Wars between nations have diminished just in 
proportion as their mutual dependence and commerce have increased ; 
and the freer commerce is, the wider is its range, and the more 
numerous its links of interdependence. 

I cannot, therefore, regard the above maxim as entirely sound. 
Generally speaking, the natural course here, as in other cases, seems 
to me the best. By the order of nature, Providence indicates to us 
the order of industry; and I think we shall be more likely to succeed 
in our industries by following that order, than by endeavoring to 
contravene it. But whatever may be thought of this conclusion, as 
applicable to young and feeble nations, there can be no doubt of its 
truth applied to our own nation at the present time. What possible 
pretext can there be in our country for stimulating any manufacture 
by a protective tariff, in order to render us more secure against other 
nations? I think we are in but little danger of being attacked by 
other nations, while the recollection of the energy and resources which 
we exhibited in the late civil war are still fresh in their memory. 
To advocate a protective tariff among us, therefore, on this ground, 
is worse than folly; ‘tis madness. 

II. The second maxim which I propose to examine asserts that, 
although a protective tariff may at first increase the price of the 
protected articles, yet this is more than compensated by the great 
reduction in price which is certain to ensue in consequence of that 
protection. 

That a protective tariff does at first increase the price of the pro- 
tected articles is universally admitted, and is so obvious as scarcely 
to require any elucidation. Ifa given grade of cotton cloth imported 
from abroad is selling in any market at fifteen cents a yard, and, in 
order to enable the native inhabitants to manufacture it for them- 
selves, a duty of five cents a yard is assessed by the government 
upon all which is imported into the country, why should not the 
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price of the article be raised in the same proportion? If it should not 
be, it must be because it was previously selling at a dearer rate than 
it could be afforded for, and hence can now be sold for less than twenty 
cents per yard. This might be so, if it was all imported from a single 
country, and from a single set of manufacturers; but could not be so, 
if there was any considerable competition in the market, as there 
must always be among the manufacturers of foreign nations. At 
any rate, the price must rise some in consequence of the duty; else 
it would be no protection to the native manufacturer. He would 
stand precisely where he did before the duty was laid. The protec- 
tionists are in the habit of saying—Mr. Greeley was wont to say 
—that under a tariff, as in other cases, the competition is between all 
the articles of the same kind offered in the market, whether domestic 
or foreign. It is obviously, however, but a one-sided competition. 
The home product has in its favor the whole difference of the tariff. 
If it can afford to forego the advantages of that protection, and enter 
into competition with the foreign articles at a figure below that to 
which it is entitled by the tariff, then the tariff is higher than it need 
be, and the excess is a tax on the people, wholly uncalled for and 
unjust. Hither then there must be, at first, in consequence of a tariff, 
a rise in the price of articles equal, or nearly so, to the duty imposed, 
or else the tariff is not needed at all. 

And if so at first, why not afterwards? The tariff referred to, it 
should be recollected, is a protective tariff, designed to encourage the 
production of articles which the people, of their own accord, are not 
disposed to produce. If left to themselves they prefer other employ- 
ments, which they suppose to be more profitable, and choose to buy 
these articles rather than produce them. They consider the natural 
advantages of their country for other occupations greater than for 
these, and hence give themselves up wholly to those occupations, and 
exchange their surplus for the foreign articles. It is only by the 
stimulus of a high protective tariff, which places the foreign articles 
at a great disadvantage in their market, that a few of them have been 
induced to engage in their manufacture. In process of time, undoubt- 
edly, by improved machinery and greater familiarity with the 
business, they will be able to produce the articles more cheaply than 
at first. But, is it not supposable that, in the mean time, those 
foreign nations which were acquainted with the manufacture before 
them, and who formerly supplied their market, may have cheapened 
the process in at least as great a proportion? In the progress of the 
industrial arts, nearly all processes of production are gradually cheap- 
ened, not only in one, but in all progressive nations. It is easy 
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therefore, as Mr. Greeley and others are very fond of doing, to point 
out, in successive years, and under successive tariffs, a gradual dimi- 
nution in the prices of protected articles. But to ascribe this 
cheapening process to the effect of the tariff, is simply absurd. This 
is to mistake a post hoc for a propter hoc. The fact is, the effect of a 
protective tariff, at every subsequent period, must be substantially 
the same as it has already been shown to be when first established— 
it either raises the price of articles, or else it is wholly unnecessary, 
and hence an entirely gratuitous injury to the whole people. And 
that it does raise the price of articles, and continues to do so, is 
evident from the fact that those interested in protected manufactures 
are always so anxious to retain the protection. Why should they 
be, if it does not raise their price? Indeed, this is the very end for 
which the tariff is imposed. 

While, therefore, a people lose nothing by neglecting any species 
of industry or manufacture until it is as profitable as other employ- 
ments which are open to them, they must inevitably lose by being 
drawn into these before that time, by means of protective tariffs ; 
since such tariffs levy a heavy tax upon the mass of the people for 
the benefit of a few. And this disposes of the second maxim; it 
must be rejected as unsound. It is not sustained by the general 
principle which dominates in political economy. 

III. The next maxim which I have to consider teaches that cer- 
tain manufactures, having been thus introduced by protective tariffs, 
tend to introduce others, increase capital, develop the resources of 
the country, and furnish occupation for the different classes of a 
community. 

That this is the order of things among an industrious and ener- 
getic people—that among such a people all these results, in process of 
time, are brought about—is indeed quite certain. But how does it 
appear that they are due to the influence of tariffs? Do not the facts 
admit of a more rational explanation? It seems to me they do. In 
the natural course of things, as we have already seen, industry pro- 
ceeds from simpler to more complicated processes. Our wants 
multiply and amplify, and industries multiply and amplify to meet 
them. But let us consider the particular things asserted in this maxim. 

And in the first place, are tariffs necessary in order to introduce 
manufactures at the outset? Do not manufactures of some kind 
almost necessarily spring up before tariffs? Men must from the 
beginning feed and clothe and shelter themselves; and hence must 
manufacture clothing, dwellings, and mechanical and agricultural 
implements. Even the savage does this after his fashion, and long 
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strides are taken in civilization before we hear of protective tariffs. 
Under what protection, save that of the natural wants and demands 
ofs ociety, have grown up in this country those vast manufactures of 
houses, stores, and temples; of boots, shoes, and clothing; of railroads, 
cars, and engines; of hoes, shovels, printing presses, sewing machines, 
and, indeed, the great bulk of common articles of use? And even the 
manufacture of cotton and woolen cloths, which seem to be regarded 
by many as the only manufacture, had obtained a very considerable 
start in this country before it was thought of protecting them by a 
tariff. Indeed, it is well known that some of the principal early man- 
ufacturers of these fabrics, as Slater, of Rhode Island, and Lloyd, of 
Massachusetts, were opposed to the laying of a tariff on them, since 
it would promote over-production, and cause a fitful and uncertain 
market. It seems, then, that the “costly machinery,” of which pro- 
tectionists have so much to say, did not prevent men in early times 
from engaging in even these expensive manufactures without protec- 
tion, or any desire for it. 

But do manufactures, introduced by tariffs, tend to introduce other 
manufactures? Undoubtedly they do, if there be any such. No art 
can flourish alone. Every art both requires and begets others. Not 
only are agriculture, commerce, and manufactures mutually dependent 
on each other, but one species of manufacture necessitates others. 
Thus the manufacture of iron, besides being itself divided into several 
distinct processes, requires the arts of the miner and the collier, 
swells transportation and trade, and ministers in innumerable ways 
to almost every existing art. But iron was manufactured long before 
protective tariffs were invented. The hoe, the shovel, the scythe, 
and various mechanical tools and domestic utensils were made in this, 
as in other countries, while people were yet too simple to offer pre- 
miums on manufactures. The manufacture of these, as of other 
articles, it is true, has been greatly improved since those days, as we 
should naturally expect they would have been. But can this improve- 
ment in the various arts of manufacture, or any considerable share 
of it, be fairly attributed to protective tariffs? I very much doubt 
if it can be. As we have seen, all the great branches of manufacture 
had already got a good start in our country before protection was 
thought of. And is it supposable that, with such a people as ours, 
they would not have gone on steadily improving without any aid 
from the government? The industry of an ingenious and enter- 
prising people, like ours, readily responds to the growing wants and 
wealth of the nation, and of the world. We may be quite sure that 
with such a people no want will escape their attention, or be allowed 
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to go unprovided for. And any manufacture beyond the actual wants 
of men is of no advantage to any one, but the reverse. Tariffs do not 
create wants, neither do they increase the sagacity of men; and how, 
then, can they benefit manufactures? The truth is, all stable and 
useful manufactures are capable of establishing themselves, and are 
sure to be established as soon as they will pay; and until then they 
ought not to be established. It is preposterous to assert that a 
Yankee needs any quickener to remind him of what is for his interest. 
Undoubtedly he will accept any reward which the government may 
give him, and contend for any prize thus held out to him; but not 
without a secret consciousness of its folly. 

But do not tariffs, after all, increase capital by stimulating manu- 
factures, and thus create new wants, necessitating in turn new manu- 
factures? It is, indeed, a well-established principle, that our wants 
are generally in proportion to our means—that as our means increase 
our wants increase, usually keeping about so far ahead of our means. 
These wants, to be sure, are not all of them ofa very imperative nature, 
and some of them are even hurtful in their tendency. Should it appear, 
then, that these wants, and the means of ministering to them, are in- 
creased by the protective policy, it is questionable how far such increase 
should be regarded as an advantage. But is it certain that the protec- 
tive policy does increase capital? Ifso, how? Are not manufactures 
the child of capital, rather than the father of it? As manufactures 
require so many payments of exact value to be made every day, they 
need, more than any other kind of business, the presence, in considera- 
ble quantities, of capital in the form of money. But new countries 
cannot retain much money among themselves; it will flow off to older 
countries for other forms of fixed capital, required in subduing the 
earth and satisfying the necessary wants of the people. Or, if they 
attempt to retain their money among themselves, by manufacturing 
their own implements, clothing, etc., they can do it only by neglecting 
more necessary employments, and at a great disadvantage and loss 
in all respects. Some forwardness and maturity of other interests, 
then, are obviously necessary, in order to make manufactures, beyond 
the simplest processes, remunerative. Tarifis may, indeed, induce 
men to engage in certain species of manufactures before they are 
really profitable; but how do such manufactures increase the capital 
of the country? Their effect must be right the reverse. They may 
retain some dollars of money in the country, but at a loss of much 
more than their value in other things. Dollars may be very con- 
venient to spend, and hence be more highly prized than other values; 
but they are really of less worth on this account, and hence but a 
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poor substitute for the far greater values which have been sacrificed 
to obtain them. A people is enriched only by real values, and that 
nation is the most rapidly enriched which creates the greatest amount 
of these in a given time. It is profitable production, then, which en- 
riches a nation; and whenever any branch of industry promises to 
be profitable, men are sure to find it out, and will not require the 
stimulus of a protective tariff to induce them to engage in it. Doubt- 
less, the general course of industry in our country has been somewhat 
modified and changed by the protective policy; but to claim that it 
‘ has increased our wealth, or even our money, is the height of folly. 
Products which exist only in consequence of premiums are not 
wealth; they have really cost more than they are worth. We have 
money because our industries have become so advanced that we can 
supply ourselves and others with fixed capital; and our industries are 
so advanced because we are a shrewd, energetic people, occupying a 
widely extended country, abounding in resources of every kind, and, 
with the best government in the world, have now been a considerable 
nation for more thanacentury. To suppose that such a people, with 
such resources at their command, can have been in any considerable 
degree dependent upon protective tariffs for their advanced position 
in the arts of production, is the absurdest thing imaginable. We 
have gained this position, rather, in spite of such tariffs, which have 
simply transferred money from the hands of one class to those of 
another, making the poor poorer and the rich richer, but adding 
nothing to the wealth of the community; nay, absolutely diminishing 
it by at least the amount of waste and attrition necessarily attendant 
upon such a transfer. 

Has our protective policy, then, I inquire again, had the effect to 
develop the resources of the country, and thus give employment to the 
different classes of the community? Protectionists reason as though 
there could have been, without a protective tariff, but a very slight 
development of the resources of our country, and in consequence but 
a small variety of employments among us. If there be any truth in 
what has already been said, they must surely be greatly mistaken in 
this. Of one thing we may be certain—that there would have been 
just as many kinds of employment as would pay. Labor in itself is 
not desirable; it is only profitable labor that is coveted. As a prin- 
ciple, no one works for the sake of the work, or merely to develop 
the resources of the country, but for the profit which results from it. 
Among a shrewd and industrious people, all the resources of a 
country which can be profitably developed are sure to be without 
any artificial stimulus. If one kind of labor pays better than another, 
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men are sure to go into it. If they think it profitable to employ 
children and females in various arts, they will do so. If they are 
satisfied that it will add to their gains to plant the factory by the 
side of the farm, and thus obtain cheaper food for their operatives, 
and at the same time furnish the farmer a better market for his pro- 
duce, and save him the expense of its transportation to other parts, 
no tariff will be required to secure the accomplishment of this. Thus, 
when labor is allowed to direct itself, all will be employed in that 
which they regard the most profitable, and receive the best remu- 
neration which the market affords; and anything beyond this must be 
wholly artificial and disastrous in the end. The resources of a 
country which are not developed under such a system, may well 
await the future for development. 

IV. The last maxim which I shall examine is to this effect: that, 
as other nations protect their own favorite manufactures by laying a 
tariff upon the like articles imported from our country, we ought in 
retaliation, or self-defence, to protect our favorite manufactures in 
the same way. 

It is admitted that their course injures us, and we are called upon 
to injure them in return. This can hardly be called a very statesman- 
like principle, and yet it may be contended that it is a natural prin- 
ciple. But, should it be allowed to be both a natural and a com- 
mendable principle to injure others in retaliation, it will hardly be 
considered either natural or commendable to injure ourselves, for the 
sake of doing so. And yet it is certain, that in all such cases we do 
injure ourselves, as well as others. To make this plain, I will sup- 
pose a very simple case. Let us suppose, then, that there are two 
communities, each consisting of a thousand persons, separated from 
each other by a river; and that, while the soil on each side is about 
equally adapted to the raising of the common articles of production, 
it is specially adapted on one side to the raising of strawberries, and 
on the other to the raising of melons. For years, we will suppose, 
they have each been content to improve their natural advantages, 
raising their necessary revenue by a strictly revenue tariff, and ex- 
changing their surplus with each other without further restriction. 
At length, however, the strawberry community, wishing to add to 
their industries the cultivation of the melon, in order that they may 
be able to do so, notwithstanding the disadvantages of their soil, lay 
a duty of fifty cents on each hundred pounds of melons imported into 
their country by their neighbors. Here, then, is a protective tariff 
and what are its effects and consequences? 

Its first effect is, to place the cultivation of the melon at a disad- 
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vantage, by the whole amount of the duty, in the community where 
it has hitherto been cultivated. It will now cost its cultivators fifty 
cents more than formerly to raise and transport each hundred pounds 
to its old market. It will injure them, therefore. At the same time, 
it will raise the price of melons in that market at about the same rate 
(if it does not, where is the protection?), so that the whole community 
will be obliged to pay thus much more for all that kind of fruit 
which they consume. Here, then, is a second injury—an injury to 
the injurer. And, besides, in order to enforce the law, and collect 
a duty so tempting to smugglers to avoid, more custom-houses will 
have to be established along the banks of the separating river, with 
additional officers and an increased police force at their command— 
another loss, or injury, to the injurer. And if, now, the melon com- 
munity retaliate by laying a like duty on the strawberries imported 
into their country by their neighbors, it is obvious that they will not 
only injure them, but, as in the previous case, inflict a double injury 
upon themselves also—raising the price of the berry for their own 
consumption, and incurring additional expense in collecting the duty. 
It is a losing business, therefore, on both sides. And what are the 
gains by which these losses are compensated? Simply the super- 
fluous protective revenue collected, which, as we have seen, is equally 
a tax on the importer and those for whom the importation is made— 
raising the price to the latter to about the same amount which is 
paid by the former, and imposing alike on each party a heavy expense 
for collection. What can exhibit such a policy in a more odious light, 
or better show the wisdom of that Christian precept which forbids 
retaliation and requires us to do to others as we would have them do 
tous? When will the nations of the earth learn to act upon this 
principle, and come to realize that the interests of each are bound up 
with the interests of all? 

I have thus briefly examined the principal protectionist maxims, 
and cannot but regard them all as more or less unsound. As, how- 
ever, indirect taxes are paid much more readily, and more easily too, 
than direct taxes, no reasonable objection can be raised against a mere 
revenue tariff, so laid as to bear equitably upon different branches of 
business. But a protective tariff is an unnatural, unnecessary, round- 
about, and wasteful method of encouraging home production, alike 
hostile to the interests of the country where it exists, and to the 
harmony of the world. While protective tariffs restrict intercourse 
and commerce with other nations, and shut them out from markets 
which nature has fitted them to supply, they are, at the same time, 
a far more expensive method of encouraging home products, than 
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direct bounties to producers; since they raise the price of every 
pound, yard, etc., of every article on which they are laid, whether 
produced at home or abroad; and hence, though every purchase of 
any of these articles costs the consumer more, yet only a part of it 
goes to encourage the home producer; a large proportion of the articles 
having been produced in other countries. If, then, home production 
is to be encouraged at all, let it be done by direct bounties to the 
producers. Then the commerce of the world will be left untram- 
meled, while every nation is allowed to reward its producers according 
to its own views of their needs and their merits. 


J. T. CHAMPLIN. 
WATERVILLE, MAINE. 











RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


HE resurrection of Christ evidently sustains important relations 

to the resurrection of mankind. This is Scripturally apparent. 

Paul makes it the foundation proof of the resurrection of the human 

family. ‘Now if Christ is preached that he is risen from the dead, 

how say some among you that there is no resurrection of the dead?” 
(1 Corinthians xv. 12.) 

But while this fact, in some manner, is generally admitted, Chris- 
tian scholars differ respecting the nature of Christ’s resurrection, as 
well as that of the human family. While most admit that there was 
a personal appearance of Christ in bodily form after his resurrection, 
there is a point at issue, whether this was the transformed and 
immortal body with which he ascended to heaven, or simply his 
natural body reanimated, but unchanged. 

This question is full of interest to the Christian, because it greatly 
determines the extent of our knowledge respecting the natwre of the 
spiritual body, and its capabilities and mode of existence. Assuming, 
then, that Christ’s resurrection is a pledge of ours, it follows that the 
significance and force of the pledge is determined by the sense in 
which it becomes the pattern. For if it is not a pattern of ours, it is 
in no sense a pledge, other than an assurance that we shall live in 
some form and manner hereafter. It holds about the same relation 
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of proof to our resurrection, that the reanimation of Lazarus and the 
widow’s son does. It merely confirms the truth of his words, leaving 
the manner of our resurrection and a future life indefinite. Hence 
the diversity of opinions respecting the resurrection of the body. 

Denying that we have a pattern in Christ, our views of the resur- 
rection become strangely diverse. We naturally drift into the idea 
that spiritual bodies are as impalpable as luminiferous ether or the 
air we breathe, or that the resurrection is past already, or that there 
is no resurrection. That there were some circumstances in the 
appearance of Christ to his disciples which might have been incidental, 
furnishing no positive proof in favor of any theory of his resurrection, 
and yet carrying weight as they may agree in one direction, will be 
readily seen. One is, that he was not always immediately recognized 
by them. While there is nothing decisive in this, it is nevertheless 
suggestive of some change in his features. 

It may be objected that as Christ and angels have assumed varied 
appearances, so it may be difficult to determine their normal constitu- 
tion. But this appearance was so uniform to the disciples after 
Christ’s resurrection as to encourage our belief that it was the natural. 

As he first appeared to Mary, he had the ordinary look and bear- 
ing of a man. (John xx. 14, 15.) She did not know him, though she 
had so recently stood beside his cross. The expression of his counte- 
nance might have been changed. That there was but little, if any, 
supernatural glory or divine majesty in his appearance is evident in 
the fact that she supposed him to be the gardener. That there was a 
striking resemblance to his former likeness is seen in that as soon as 
Jesus familiarly speaks her name she recognizes him as her Saviour. 

The two disciples who walked with him to Emmaus did not know 
him. But it is said that “he appeared to them in another form 
(é érépa popgy), and that their eyes were holden.” These circum- 
stances—one in Christ and one in the disciples—prevented the recog- 
nition. There is nothing unnatural in his joining their company. 
“He drew near, and went with them.” (Luke xxiv. 15.) Whatever 
the change in his dress or countenance might have been, his appear- 
ance was not superhuman. It was not a glorified form, as they regard 
him simply as a stranger in Jerusalem; “ but their eyes were holden” 
—perhaps miraculously so—that the superhuman appearance of Christ 
was not seen; or the failure of recognition might have resulted very 
naturally from their bewildered condition of mind. How was it? It 
does not appear that there was any change of form when he was 
recognized by them. The circumstances were similiar to those in 
Mary’s case. Might not the difficulties have been these? Might 
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there not have been so much change, and no more, in the features of 
Christ as to elude the detection of a careless glance, whereas close 
observation might have recognized the Saviour in the somewhat 
changed lineaments of his face? Artists have attempted to produce 
the sainted features of distinguished persons. While they retain the 
general expressions of life the features are softened, etherealized, 
possessing the gleam of conscious peace. Might not the change in 
Christ’s countenance have been similar? The casual observer might 
not have noticed anything more than the ordinary appearance of the 
human face, nor the exact likeness of Christ. But thoughtful inspec- 
tion would have detected both the features of Jesus and the gleaming © 
lineaments of divine glory. Often some slight circumstance will 
recall the features of one we had almost forgotten; as when a long- 
lost son returning is unrecognized until he speaks in his own peculiar 
manner the word “mother.” So when the Saviour at Emmaus assumes 
the expressions and attitude in giving thanks so familiar to the dis- 
ciples, he is at once recognized by them. Hence it is said, “ He was 
known i (év)—not at—the breaking of bread.” 

Another noticeable circumstance in the disciples’ intercourse with 
Christ after his resurrection was their reverential reserve and awe. 
Respectful silence or cautious inquiry takes the place of the former 
unrestrained familiarity. Peter’s spirit of dictation is broken by the 
wonderment in which he now beholds his Lord and Saviour. The 
beloved disciple seems to shrink from that close contact with the per- 
son of the Redeemer which he once enjoyed. Those women who once 
lavished upon him the tender expressions of their love are now found 
prostrated before him. Thomas seems to have forgotten, in the 
presence of Christ, what he had told his fellow-disciples would be 
proof tests sufficient for his faith in the risen Saviour, un’il Jesus 
reminds him of it. The “My Lord and my God” reveals the depth 
of his emotions when this demand is satisfied. Now it is possible 
that this instinctive shrinking from that familiarity with Christ, once 
manifest in their intercourse with him, might have been awakened 
by the awe one naturally would feel in conversing with one who had 
passed through the grave. The dignity and worth of the Saviour 
must also have been greatly enhanced, in the estimation of the dis- 
ciples, by his resurrection. But it is equally possible, and just as 
probable, that there was an impressive majesty in his appearance 
which produced it. At the meeting by the sea-side, “None of the 
disciples durst ask him, Who art thou? knowing that it was the 
Lord.” Jesus forbids the touch of Mary, because he had not ascended 
to the Father. He evidently demands a greater reserve, and more 
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reverence for his body since its transformation. What reason would 
there have been for this if no change had passed upon it? 

Another circumstance, of perhaps still greater significance, was the 
mode of Christ’s appearing to his disciples. This was sudden; in 
some instances supernatural. In the first five instances it was so, un- 
less we except his appearing to the two who went to Emmaus; and, 
in that instance, he miraculously disappeared, vanishing out of their 
sight. On that evening, and also one week later, the disciples being 
together, Christ suddenly stands among them, the door being shut. 
He entered without opening adoor. How a material body may enter 

a room without opening a door may exceed the limits of human 
"philosophy, as well as how the dead are raised. But we are not 
compelled, in proving the truth of miracles, to tell how they are done. 
Now we infer that the apostles thought there was some importance 
to be attached to this mode of his appearance. His sudden and super- 
natural appearance, his vanishing out of their sight, are circumstances 
the apostles speak of as worthy of note. 

It is true we may call all this simply a miracle, and the Christian 
heart would be satisfied if this was the limit of our knowledge. But 
does our philosophy end here? Was it simply to perform a miracle 
that the Saviour thus comes among them? If so, it seems to be the 
only instance in which our Saviour adopts a mode of action simply 
for a miracle. But the apostles were in no need of miracles. They 
had accepted Christ as the true Messiah, and had abundant proof 
that he was. Is it not more rational to suppose that Christ’s conduct, 
in these instances, was in natural harmony with the capabilities of his 
spiritual body? His appearance’and departures were different from 
what they were before his death. Then he lived with his disciples, 
and wandered with them over the plains and hills of Palestine. No 
miraculous advent, or sudden exit. But now, how brief the time he 
spends with them. The mode of his advent is supernatural. He is 
no longer dependent upon any known physical laws of locomotion, nor 
embarrassed by them. And yet he possesses a body composed of 
palpable flesh and bones. 

The natural answer, then, to the inquiry, Whence this change in 
the mode of his appearance? is, that there was a transformation in his 
resurrection-body. His resurrection was something more than a 
reanimation. He came forth from the grave with a body of new 
capabilities. 

Before entering upon the more positive proof of the nature of 
Christ’s resurrection-body, we wish to consider some objections urged 
against the ground we now maintain. It has been asserted by 
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by some writers that Jesus still retained the “ unhealed and ghastly 
wounds”) in his body, which the disciples not only saw, but 
handled; that nothing so unsightly would be admitted in his body 
prepared to be glorified; that if this was the identical body which 
arose to heaven as the pattern of ours, its glory must be tarnished by 
such wounds and scars as he received for our sins. Now there is no 
proof that they were unhealed—that they were raw and ghastly. 
The print of the nails was there, perhaps an opening in his side; but 
not, as we suppose, tender and sore, for the disciples handled them. 
Now that such marks of suffering, even if essentially unaltered in the 
reassuming of his former glory, should detract from that glory, or 
from the interest the heavenly host will have in him, seems both 
unnatural and unscriptural. It is not in the nature of a sanctified 
heart to find repulsion and disgust in the marks of suffering in a 
Saviour. So far from Jesus being less lovely and glorious, un- 
doubtedly because of these a stronger emotion of attachment will be 
awakened. I believe for these the heavenly hosts will praise him. 
Does a loved daughter, snatched from the devouring fire through 
the sacrificial love of a mother, see less to love and admire in that 
mother because of the scars she bears for that devotion? 

The Scriptures, in a prophetic view, represent Christ as coming 
forth from the conflict with the sanguinary stains of the battle-field 
still upon him. He is said to be red in his apparel, and his garments 
stained with blood. But these are his glory. When interrogated 
respecting them, he holds his blood-red garments up as the sign and 
pledge of his greatness, and exclaims, “I that speak in righteousness, 
mighty to save.” (Isaiah lxiii.) Hence, in this condition, he is called 
“Glorious in his apparel.” So these scars, even in a glorified body, 
may appear as the insignia of his glorious work. 

Perhaps one of the strongest arguments against the view we now 
advocate may be drawn from what Paul says: “Flesh and blood 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God” (1 Corinthians xv. 50), as com- 
pared with what Christ says of his resurrection-body: “A spirit hath 
not flesh and bones, as ye see me have.” (Luke xxiv. 39.) 

We confess that the words of the apostle seemingly conflict with 
the idea that Christ arose with his immortal body. But only seem- 
ingly. We believe the discrepancy in the two assertions furnishes 
the key to a perfect reconciliation on this very ground. Jesus asserts 
that his resurrection-body is composed of tangible flesh and bones. 
‘Handle me and see.” And he took food, and ate before them. In 
this assertion he occupies the resurrection stand-point. He has ex- 
perienced the transformation in the flesh, in which state the blood is 
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no longer needed. As blood is the essential means of change in the 
human system, carrying particles of chyle to supply the waste matter 
constantly being thrown off, imbibing impurities from noxious gases 
or miasma, so becoming more or less diseased, it becomes the element 
especially of decay. This form of change in our bodies implies decay, 
and blood is the most corruptible element in them. Jesus had shed 
this upon the cross, and now stands before the disciples, having ex- 
perienced that mysterious change in which there is no more blood. 
His omission of blood, then, was not accidental. Jesus stands upon 
the incorruptible side; Paul upon the corruptible; and, viewing the 
flesh as more especially pervaded with this corruptible element, he 
assures us that it cannot, in such a state, inherit the kingdom of God. 
So that with the apostle the omission of bones was not accidental. 
This is, perhaps, the culminating point in Paul’s answer to the 
inquiry of the caviller, “With what body do they come?” 

The thoughtful reader of this argument, in the fifteenth chapter of 
1 Corinthians, will not fail to notice that mortality is the marked 
condition or element in our present bodies, and that immortality is 
the essential condition of the resurrection-body, with its natural con- 
comitants of glory and bliss. The important change, then, is from 
mortality to immortality. The apostle can hardly be more explicit 
than this. He does, however, allude to resemblances between the 
mortal and the immortal. The one precedes the other—holds a cer- 
tain fixed relation to it, as antecedent and cause, in form and identity, 
as the seed does to the harvest. Says Lange: 


In all the continued processes of nature, the Creator abides by the 
primitive constitution of things. He goes on perpetually, giving to each 
seed, or germ, a body after its own fixed kind, or conducts it onward to 
the develpment of the same. The argument here is this: That inasmuch 
as this is the way of God's working, we may expect something of the like 
sort in relation to the germ of the human body. .. . As with seeds, so 
with human bodies; dying and corruption furnish no grounds for 
asserting the impossibility of the resurrection. 


But while this is so, there are dissimilarities noticed by Paul. All 
flesh is not the same flesh, even though composed essentially of the 
same elements. There is one flesh of men, and another flesh of 
beasts, another of fishes, and another of birds. There are also 
heavenly: bodies, and earthly bodies; the heavenly, though having 
flesh and bones, yet differing in their nature and power from the 
earthly. But the distinguishing condition of the heavenly is their 
immortality. The mortal, in taking this, drops the mortality in the 
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flesh and blood. All flesh is not the same. There is the heavenly 
kind, free from mortality. This seems to be the substance of the 
apostle’s argument upon the nature of the body raised, and the force 
of the explanatory clause, “Flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God.” 

We come now to consider more particularly the nature of Christ’s 
resurrection-body. Was his body, when it arose, simply reanima- 
ted, or was it transformed and immortalized? In considering this, 
it is important to refer to the prominence given in the Scriptures 
to the resurrection of Christ; and, first, in respect to the order 
of time. In 1 Corinthians xv. 20 he is said, in his resurrection, to 
“become the first fruits of them that slept.” This denotes priority 
. in time. So in tne verses following. Weare assured that the natural 
rvin, on account of the first Adam, shall be repaired by the second. 
“But every man in his own order. Christ the first fruits, afterward 
they that are Christ’s at his coming.” The first fruits of the harvest 
were “the first that were gathered in.” These were to be offered 
before the Lord. So the first fruits of man were the first born. 
These also sustained a pre-eminence in that they were the Lord’s, 
and were to be redeemed by the offering of beasts. So the first fruits 
of animals were the first produced. So Christ, in the priority of his 
resurrection, is the first fruits of the grave. 

This pre-eminence is alluded to in other places. In Revelation i. 5 
he is called “ the first begotten of the dead.” In Paul’s epistle to the 
Colossians, i. 18, he is said to be “the beginning, the first born of the 
dead, that in all things (or among all) he might have the pre- 
eminence.” This pre-eminence referred to the order of his resurrec- 
tion. It should precede that of every other. ‘Christ the first fruits, 
afterward (or-next in order) they that are Christ’s at his coming.” 

Paul, before Festus, declares that the prophets and Moses taught 
that “Christ should suffer, and that he should be the first that should 
rise from the dead.” (Acts xxvi. 23.) In some particulars Christ’s 
resurrection was to precede that of all others. It was to possess 
priority of time. There must have been something, then, in the 
character of his resurrection which entitled it to that distinction, 
For it did not, in any sense, precede others, if, as some claim, his 
body was simply reanimated. Others had preceded him in this. 
Both Elijah and Elisha had each restored a child. The Saviour 
had restored some to life—Lazarus, after he had been dead four days. 
And yet the apostles taught the priority of Christ’s resurrection to 
all others, as a doctrine not only founded in prophecy, but as most 
consistent in the nature of the case. For as priority of time in the 
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resurrection would imply dignity and importance in character, Christ, 
excelling all in these respects, should “among all have the pre- 
eminence in the resurrection.” Hence he is called the first fruits of 
those who slept, being not only the pattern and pledge of the resur- 
rection of the just, but the most select, choice, and glorious of all. 
There must have been, then, an element in his resurrection which so 
distinguished it in character as to make it distinct and different from 
all that had preceded it, but so identical in character with the resur- 
rection of the dead, which was to follow, as that it became first in 
order of time of the resurrection which is complete in its nature. It 
could be first, then, only as it was the pattern. The first fruits of 
any grain were the pledge and sample of what was to follow. Andas 
Christ’s resurrection was the only pattern that had been given of 
what was to follow, it became, consistently, the first fruits. Hence it 
is to be noticed that the apostles, in giving Christ’s resurrection this 
pre-eminence, set aside all the instances of reanimation which had 
preceded it, as destitute of the essential elements of the resurrection. 
But some contend that Christ was simply reanimated, and in his 
ascension translated, or his body changed, and that both are necessary 
to his being a pattern of our resurrection. Yet it is plain to be seen 
that his ascension, or translation, was no part of his resurrection ; it 
took place forty days after it. It is never mentioned as associated 
with it in the sense of giving any distinct character to it. There is 
not the least intimation in the Scriptures that there was any essential 
change in his body in his ascension, or that any such change was at 
all associated with his resurrection as necessary to its being a com- 
plete pattern of his followers. The claim that his body was materially 
changed in his ascension is simply gratuitous. His resurrection is 
spoken of as an event complete in itself—isolated from all else—and 
as standing out glorious and distinct in its own nature. Besides, the 
simple and most natural idea conveyed in the Scriptures is that the 
saints who arose and came out of their graves after his resurrection 
did so before his ascension, which would destroy the priority of his 
resurrection before that of any others, if he was simply reanimated. 
The graves of these saints were opened when Christ expired upon the 
cross. They are said to have come out of their graves after Christ 
was raised. And the natural impression is that their resurrection 
was not delayed until after his ascension. As Christ held this pre- 
eminence in time and character, it seemed fitting that there should 
come in with him, as the glorious first fruits, some sample of his fol- 
lowers. But this was to be in perfect harmony with that divine order 
mentioned by the apostle: “Every man in his own order: Christ the 
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first fruits; afterward they that are Christ’s at his coming.” (1 Cor. xv.) 
Here, then, is a reference to a military order; next in rank to Christ. 
As worth of character gives priority of time, the resurrection of 
Christ’s children is next to follow. This is the natural order. If the 
union of soul and body be essential to our complete perfection and 
happiness, it would be no longer delayed than was necessary for the 
accomplishment of Christ’s glorious purposes in the plan of salvation. 
It would be natural to suppose that he would first think of and provide 
for his own chosen; that in coming to receive them he would not 
only hasten its consummation, but would call them out of their graves, 
separated from everything that defiles; that he would not tarnish 
the glory of that event by the resurrection of those who have defiled 
themselves among men. So as the first fruits of his followers, and as 
establishing the order of the resurrection, we are told, “ The graves 
were opened; and many bodies of the saints which slept arose and 
came out of the graves after his resurrection, and went into the holy 
city, and appeared unto many.” (Matthew xxvii. 52.) 

So, too, the circumstances of their appearance was similar to that 
of Christ. It was occasional. They did not live with their friends 
as those did who were simply reanimated. Their appearance, too, 
after his resurrection, was in perfect harmony with the divine order, 
“ Afterward they that are Christ’s at his coming.” In these examples, 
then, God has given us some insight into the nature of the resurrection- 
body ; and we also have herein some limitations to that equivocal and 
much disputed term “identity” in its application to natural and 
spiritual bodies. Taking Christ’s resurrection as the basis of ours— 
as not only establishing the fact, but also the manner—we infer the 
literal identity of the two bodies. For the same body that the dis- 
ciples deposited in the tomb of Joseph arose. “I know,” said the 
angel, ‘‘that ye seek Jesus, which was crucified” (i. ¢., his body). 
“He is not here: for he is risen, as he said.” (Matthew xxviii. 5, 6.) 

Again, our Saviour says: ‘“ Destroy this temple, and in three days 
I will raise it up” (John ii.19); (i. ¢., the same temple destroyed). 
Many of the bodies of the saints which slept arose and came out of 
their graves after his resurrection. The general sense in which the 
term identity could be used in these instances is certainly evident. 
And it is in striking contrast with that questionable sense which 
admits the possibility of identity where none of “the same particles 
of matter deposited in the ground, or that compose the body at death, 
enter into the composition of the resurrection-body.” The principal 
argument for such an idea of identity is based upon the recognized 
identity of the living human body at different periods of time, 
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although constantly undergoing material changes. So that, as some 
claim, there is an entire change in the material particles of our bodies 
once in seven years. We are referred to the oak, or elm, and the 
river Nile, as being the same that existed centuries ago, aithough 
containing not a particle of matter that then composed them. But, 
admitting all this, the argument seems to fail. It lacks a logical 
coherence. ‘To see any pertinence in these illustrations, you have to 
leap mentally an unwarrantable chasm in logic. In all these in- 
stances the historical connection has been unbroken. In the case of 
organic bodies the connection is functional. Not a single particle of 
matter can be received as a part of ourselves until functionally in- 
wrought into the living tissues. The body possesses this power of 
self-renewal. The change is constant—it may ultimately be entire— 
but it is gradual, vital, and functionally produced. It is not difficult 
to see upon what grounds identity has been preserved. So of the 
oak and elm. They have taken of the earth and water, and wrought 
into their living fibres such matter as may be consistently called their 
own. This has been done through the constant and unbroken opera- 
tion of vital laws of growth in the tree. The analogy, then, fails in 
these illustrations in some very essential points. The same is true 
of ariver. The historic connection has been unbroken. We have 
the same incessant flow for ages—supplied from the same sources, fed 
by the same tributaries, running essentially in the same bed. But 
if in any of these instances another and an entirely different displaces 
the old, the identity is destroyed. Should the Merrimack and all 
its tributaries become dry, and remain so until their beds were 
overgrown with grass, and in process of time, by some physical change 
in New Hampshire, the Connecticut River change its course, and 
flow in the old bed of. the Merrimack, it could be in no sense iden- 
tical with the former river. Sowiththeoak. Solongas the changes 
are through the operation of inherent laws of growth, the chain of 
connection is unbroken and the identity preserved. But no one 
would claim identity of two oaks, if planted in the same place, re- 
moving one to make way for the other; and yet they occupy the 
same place, are fed from the same soil—they are similar in form, and 
are composed of the same kind of elements. It would be equally 
inconsistent to predicate identity of two human bodies that have no 
material, functional, or historic union. 

During the metamorphic state of the chrysalis, laws and functions 
inherent in itself have been in constant operation to produce the 
change. The same unbroken connection exists between the seed sown 
and the grain produced. The essential substance of the one goes to 
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make up the other. Identity must have some limitations. It still 
remains, then, to be shown upon what grounds identity can be predi- 
cated of two human bodies, entirely different in the material composing 
them, in their capabilities and mode of existence, although inhabited 
successively by the same spirit. Not certainly on the ground that 
they are; for it is identity of body, and not spirit, which is the ques- 
tion at issue. In the literal resurrection of the body, identity is 
principally based upon the ground of material unity. The functional 
and historic connection has been broken. The body has crumbled 
back to dust. The principal relation sustained, then, by the two 
bodies, is in the identity of matter. Passing over the wild specu- 
lations and extravagant views of some of the Fathers respecting 
the literal resurrection, we see no Scriptural objection to the hy- 
pothesis of Dr. Goodwin: 


That the principle of animal life lies dormant in connection with 
so much of the present material body as constitutes the seminal prin- 
ciple or essential germ of that body as is to serve as a germ of that 
future spiritual—and this portion may be truly body—material 
substance. 


We are told? that “ microscopic examinations have shown that the 
body of the caterpillar contains the future butterfly in embryo.” So 
the human body must possess something which is to re-appear— 
though changed—in the glorified spiritual body. Otherwise it would 
not matter where my resurrection took place. I might as well be 
raised in Africa, or from the crowded grave-yards of China, as from 
the grave where my dust reposed. In that case, it would destroy 
the peculiar significance of the Scripture—“ The sea gaye up the dead 
which were in it.” “All that are in their graves shall hear His 
voice, and come forth.” 

Now that the resurrection-body may retain most, if not all, of its 
original elements, and yet be abundantly glorified with immortality, 
chemistry furnishes ample analogy to show :* 


The marvelous excellency of the Creator’s workmanship in the forma- 
tion of the earth appears in the diversity of productions fashioned out 
of the same elements. While the appearance and distinguishing charac- 
teristics of marble, slate, porphyry, limestone, and basalt, are as distinct 
as can well be imagined, the real ultimate difference in their composition 
is extremely small. Few things are more unlike than common clay and 
the precious rubies, sapphires, beryls, garnets, and carbuncles; yet all 
these are but so many modifications of clay. Of all gems, the diamond 


1Bibliotheca Sacra, Jan. 1853. 2Science and the Bible, p.471. % Ibid, p. 173. 
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is the hardest and most beautiful and the most valued; yet, strange to 
say, it is but a lump of charcoal, in a crystalized form. ... And thus 
it is throughout nature. From a few simple substances the Divine Arti- 
ficer has produced a multitude of useful minerals and beautiful gems, all 
differing so widely that, from their appearance, we should never think 
of comparing them with their original elements, or even suspect that 
any relation subsisted between them. 


So may this mortal put on immortality by only a slight change in 
the condition of elements that compose our present bodies. Christ’s 
glorified appearance to John, on the Isle of Patmos, has by some been 
advanced as evidence that his glorified body is in all respects different 
from the one “raised up by the glory of the Father.” But it 
would be equally consistent to suppose that the body seen by the 
apostles on the Mount of Transfiguration was essentially different 
from the body of his humiliation. Yet no one supposes this. We 
all admit that it was an easy matter for Christ to pass, with the same 
body, from a condition of apparent humility to one of manifest glory 
—that while in the natural, as well as when in the spiritual body, 
his glory was veiled. All that is claimed is that his resurrection- 
body was prepared to be glorified. This appearance to John was in 
some sense symbolical—representing attributes especially adapted to 
the wants of the churches to which important messages were sent. 
At first he.appears in a glorious human form. A little further on, 
and to express another relation to the redeemed church, he is seen as 
alamb. All these appearances prove nothing respecting the nature 
of his resurrection-body. 

Objections to this view of Christ’s resurrection, and the corre- 
sponding resurrection of the human family, are more usually based 
upon esthetic or philosophical grounds rather than made with due 
regard to the teachings of God’s Word. But respecting this most 
interesting subject we can know nothing beyond what is revealed. 
And however much philosophy may appear to clash with the truth 
of the Scriptures, we can safely rest our faith and hope only upon 
them, with full assurance that the power and wisdom of God are suf- 
ficient to harmonize the one and fulfil the other. 

A. W. Goopnow. 
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THE RELATION OF PRAYER TO PASTORAL 
EFFICIENCY. 


We propose to consider this subject in its Scriptural and Prac- 
tical aspects. 
I. Scripturally. 

Although the apostles, in their special work of communicating the 
Word of God and laying the foundations of the Christian Church, 
had and could have no successors, yet in all other respects they 
were like ordinary pastors and evangelists, and are thus open to our 
imitation. In the record we have of their wonderful labors, as well 
as in the letters written to the churches they planted, we catch 
glimpses of the spirit which moved them and of the secret sources 
of their power, and are left in no doubt as to the relation which 
prayer sustained to their success. 

One expression of theirs is decisive on this question. When they 
were seeking relief from the burdens which had been undesignedly 
devolved on them in the distribution to the poor, they add, as the 
result of the appointment of the seven deacons, “ We will give our- 
selves continually to prayer and to the ministry of the Word.” 
(Acts vi. 4.) If from this statement, illustrated by their conduct, we 
may draw any formal induction, we can say that, with the apostles, 
the relation of prayer to pastoral efficiency was primary and vital. 

It could not be otherwise— 


1, Because of the faith they cherished in the living presence of 
(432) 
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Christ with his Church. Nota few seem to regard the Christian 
Church in the same light in which a rationalist philosopher regards 
the universe—as a vessel admirably constructed, thoroughly equipped, 
and launched forth on her long voyage, while her great Architect 
retires into his own majesty, and calmly awaits the consummation of 
his plans. In such a system the study of the words of Christ and 
of the every-varying wants of the world would hold the chief place, 
while prayer would be as quietly subordinated and ultimately super- 
seded as it is in the creed and practice of the rationalist philosopher. 

But the apostles had no such thoughts. From the first, all their 
joys and hopes had been bound up in the personal presence of Christ. 
On the banks of the Jordan, and by the Sea of Galilee, while they 
had but a dim comprehension of his teachings, and knew almost 
nothing of his plans, his personal presence was to them an irresistible 
attraction. As time rolled on, and there proved to be much, both in 
his teachings and his plans, at utter variance with their most cherished 
hopes, and multitudes who at first rallied to his standard turned 
away and walked no more with him, yet, when asked, “ Will ye also 
go away”? they replied, “Lord, to whom shall we go?” ‘Then as 
the plans of Christ unfolded still more fully, and the breach between 
him and the Jewish leaders grew wider every day, the disciples drew 
all the closer to him, and he became dearer to them every day. 
When then he announced to them, on that fatal night, his speedy 
betrayal and death, they were overwhelmed with sorrow. They had 
given up home, and business, and reputation, and ecclesiastical con- 
nection, and everything they had to give, that they might be with 
him and enjoy his presence. They had found the treasure hid in a 
field, had sold all that they might possess it, and now the treasure 
itself was about to slip from their grasp. No wonder they were 
overwhelmed. To have told them, “ You have his teachings, his 
promises, his ordinances,” would have seemed idle words. It was 
himself they sought, and without him they were desolate indeed. 
When a loved father and mother are suddenly stricken down, and the 
light of their presence goes out in death, is it enough to comfort the 
weeping children and dry their tears, that we point them to the home 
purchased by the father’s industry, and beautified by the mother’s 
love? Ah, no; the sight of these does but remind them of their 
great loss, and increase their sorrow. Home and all its adornments 
appear as nothing, while they long to clasp the forms that have van- 
ished, and to hear the voices that are silent. So bereaved were the 
disciples; and the Saviour knew that nothing but the assurance of 
his continued presence would give them real relief. 
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How sweet, then, was the promise, “I will not leave you orphans, 
I will come to you.” And, lest they should mistake his meaning and 
miss its consolation, he renews it in several different forms. Of this 
coming they could as yet form no conception. “ How is it,” they 
asked, ‘‘that thou wilt manifest thyself unto us, and not unto the 
world?” And though his explanation failed to clear up the mystery 
entirely, yet they understood enough to be quieted and comforted. 
Then came the hour and power of darkness. As the Saviour had 
foretold, they were overwhelmed. “‘The world rejoiced, but they 
wept and lamented;” and yet “he did see them again, their hearts 
rejoiced, and their joy no man henceforth could take from them.” 
By his coming he not only gave them undoubted proof of his resur- 
rection, but, by his sudden appearance and disappearance, he gave 
them what they could not receive in any other way—a conception of 
his spiritual presence—and thus prepared them to look and trust to 
that, when these bodily appearances should cease. When then their 
faith had been sufficiently confirmed, “He led them forth as far as 
Bethany, and, as he blessed them, he was taken up into heaven, and 
they returned to Jerusalem ”—not in mourning, as those who had 
lost their only friend—but “with great joy, and were continually in 
the temple, praising and blessing God.” Their poverty, the enmity 
of the world, and cruelty of the Jewish rulers, all were as great as 
ever; but now they rejoiced, for they were not to be left alone. The 
Saviour would come back—not in bodily form, not bound and strait- 
ened by the limitations of his earthly condition—but disenthralled, 
and endowed with all the plenitude of divine power. No wonder 
they gave themselves at once to prayer for that spiritual coming, 
which should be to them more than all the bodily presence of Christ 
had been before his death. And how their faith was vindicated ! 
What power came upon them! What conviction seized their enemies! 
What joy filled the hearts of those who received him! While “all 
Jerusalem was filled with their doctrine.” And when asked by whose 
power all this was done, they spake with confidence of a present, living 
Saviour. “He hath shed forth this which ye now see and hear.” 
“ By him doth this man stand here before you whole.” “The Lord 
added to the church the saved.” Such was their conception of the 
work committed to them—not as of a work projected by one who was 
now dead, and who had left his plans to be wrought out by his suc- 
cessors, but as of a work to which the personal presence and super- 
vision of the Master was to be given in a grander sense than when 
he was on earth. To him they expected to carry their burdens, their 
sorrows, their perplexities, just as before; from him they would seek 
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direction as to when, where, and how to labor; and they looked that 
before him “every valley should be exalted, and every mountain and 
hill should be made low.” To men with such convictions, prayer 
must stand first. There can be no test more unerring of the faith 
we have in Christ’s presence in his church than the place we assign 
to prayer. 

But prayer was with the apostles primary and vital, because of— 

2. Their profound conviction that nothing is done effectually for 
Christ that is not done under his guidance and by his grace. On 
this subject our Lord had given them the most explicit instructions 
in his last interview, under the figure of the vine. He taught them 
their absolute dependence upon himself for all real fruit; and that, 
while they should abide in him and he in them, they should bring 
forth much fruit, but “severed from him” they could do nothing. 
Nor was this a new doctrine, though receiving at this time a new 
application. God has always reserved to himself the initiative in 
every good work. This is the divine prerogative, and this “ glory he 
will not give to another.” 

When Israel journeyed in the wilderness, it came to pass “ when 
the cloud abode from even until the morning, and the cloud was taken 
up in the morning, then they journeyed; whether it was by day or 
by night that the cloud was taken up, they journeyed; or whether it 
were two days, or a month, or a year that the cloud tarried upon the 
tabernacle, remaining thereon, the children of Israel abode in their 
tents, and journeyed not; but when it was taken up, they journeyed. 
At the commandment of the Lord they rested in their tents, and at 
the commandment of the Lord they journeyed. They kept the 
charge of the Lord, at the commandment of the Lord by the hand 
of Moses.” (Numbers ix. 21-23.) It was said of David, as a ruler, 
“T have found a man after mine own heart, which shall fulfil all my 
will.” (Acts xiii. 32.) Perhaps the chief contrast between his admin- 
istration and Saul’s was, that while Saul lived a life of personal inde- 
pendence, and conducted his government on principles of expediency 
and human policy, David governed under divine direction, seeking 
guidance even in battle as to both the time and method of attack; 
and so it was said to him, “‘ When thou hearest the sound of a going 
in the tops of the mulberry trees, then thou shalt bestir thyself; for 
then shall the Lord go out before thee, to smite the host of the Phil- 
istines.” (2 Sam. v. 24.) 

The disciples had received a similar direction. “ Tarry ye in Jeru- 
salem, until ye be endued with power from on high.” (Luke xxiv. 49.) 
To mention the instances in which they enjoyed this divine guidance 
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and girding of divine power, would be to quote a large portion both 
of their Acts and their Epistles. When Paul makes mention of his 
intense labor to present every man perfect in Christ Jesus, he adds, 
“ Whereunto I also labor, striving according to his working that 
worketh in me mightily.” (Col. i. 29.) In their view, all that origi- 
nated in mere human wisdom, and was wrought by mere human skill 
and policy and strength, would ultimately perish, and that which 
came down from heaven would alone abide ; that all holy desires and 
plans, all holy efforts and attainments were divine gifts, and dependent 
upon divine communication. ‘“ Not that we are sufficient of ourselves 
to think anything as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is of God.” 
So that when at last his people shall be gathered in glory, it will be 
seen that every thing connected with their salvation, from its first 
inception through to its final consummation, not only for the race 
as a whole, but for each believer individually, has been of free, abun- 
dant grace; that literally, “without him nothing has been done”; 
and then “shall he be glorified in his saints and admired in all them 
that believe.” 

With such views of all true labor and efficiency, human reason and 
policy and wisdom would appear to the apostles as nothing, and they 
would instinctively feel that their first, holiest, most necessary duty 
was prayer. A sure test of the degree in which we really depend on 
the grace of God, is the place we assign to prayer. 

But they gave prayer the first place— 

3. Because it was the place assigned to it by Christ himself, It is 
impossible to overrate the importance which Christ attached to prayer 
as an instrumentality in building up his kingdom. Not to mention 
his numerous instructions to his disciples all through his ministry, 
he devotcd special attention to it in his last interview. He did not 
conceal from them the terrible opposition they would encounter, and 
yet he denied to them all weapons except “all-prayer” and the 
“sword of the Spirit.” ‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my 
name, that will I do, that the Father may be glorified in the Son.” 
“Tf ye shall ask anything in my name, I will do it.” If ye abide in 
me, and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall 
be done to you.” “Ask and receive, that your joy may be full.” 
(John xiv, xv, xvi.) 

Great had been the triumphs of prayer in past ages. Abraham, 
Moses, Elijah, Daniel, stand forth as “princes that had power with 
God, and prevailed”; who, through the prayer of faith, “subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained promises, stopped the 
mouth of lions, quenched the violence of fire, etc. (Heb. xi. 33, 34.) 
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But it was our Saviour’s design that these victories of prayer should 
be far exceeded under the New Dispensation. Were not the char- 
acter and love of God to be more clearly revealed? Was not the 
great Intercessor to be on the throne? Was not the Comforter, the 
great Inspirer of Prayer, to dwell with and in believers? And there- 
fore the achievements of Christ’s servants, through prayer, should 
eclipse all the achievements of patriarchs and prophets. He said, 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you, he that believeth on me, the works 
that I do shall he do also; and greater works than these shall he do, 
because I go unto my Father;” immediately adding the promises 
about prayer, and giving them to understand that the mightier 
works of the future should be wrought chiefly through prayer. 
Shall we wonder, then, that to prayer they assigned the first place? 
That when they were left alone, they gave themselves at once to 
earnest prayer, and won a triumph thereby on the day of Pentecost, 
which eclipsed at once the achievements of all former times? When 
the rulers forbade them to speak in the name of Jesus, they returned 
to their own company, and, pouring out their hearts in prayer, the 
place was shaken, and new power came on them to preach the gospel. 
This was ever the favorite weapon they employed. By it they broke 
up Jewish traditions and prejudices, cast down Gentile idolatries, and 
changed the face of the world. And then, when other instrumen- 
talities failed—when they were shut out from other spheres of activity, 
as was Paul at Rome—they took the churches they had planted, and 
from whom cruel persecution had separated them, and, lifting them 
in the arms of prayer to God, gave proof that “all things are possible 
to him that believeth.” 

But with the pastor, prayer should occupy the first place— 

4, Because of the federal system in which man is placed. God 
has seen fit to place man in a system of federation, as distinguished 
frem the angelic system of independent creation. Adam was not 
merely an individual creation, but also the head of a race—his acts 
having a direct influence upon all his descendants. This system 
operates in the parental relation, making the character and acts of 
parents affect the character and destiny of the children. It operates 
in the governmental relation, by which the character and acts of 
rulers affect the character and destiny of nations; it operates, too, 
in the pastoral relation, which combines some features of both the 
parental and governmental. 

Because we associate with this system the terrible evils originating 
with the fall of Adam, and so often see its power in the family and 
the nation perverted and cursed by sin, we are in danger of over- 
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looking its wonderful adaptation to bless and elevate the world. It 
is designed as an advance on the system of independent creation ; 
and though, like any system of moral government, necessarily open 
to abuse, is yet adapted to become the channel of infinite blessing. 
Here, as elsewhere, “where sin abounded, grace did much more 
abound.” If through it comes the fearful threat, “visiting the 
iniquity of the fathers upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation of them that hate God,” we owe to it also the declaration, 
“ He is a faithful God, which keepeth covenant and mercy with them 
that love him and keep his commandments to a thousand genera- 
tions.” If we owe to it that inheritance of woe which has come down 
from Adam, w2 owe to it also the blessings of the covenants with 
Noah and Abraham, and, best of all, our recovery in Christ Jesus; 
“for as by one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, so by 
the obedience of one shall many be made righteous.” We owe to 
it also all spiritual life. Through it we shall reach that glorious 
destiny for which Christ prayed, “I in them, and thou in me, that 
they may be made perfect in one,” etc. And the grand consumma- 
tion of all things shall be realized only through this system, into 
which the angels themselves shall be brought. ‘“Thatin the dispen- 
sation of the fulness of times, he might gather together in one all 
things in Christ, both which are in heaven and which are on earth, 
even in him.” (Eph. i. 10.) It is in this system we find the key to the 
power of prayer in the parental, governmental, and pastoral relations. 
To it is due the power which Moses had, by his uplifted arms, to turn 
the battle against the Amalekites; and when Israel had sinned, and 
the anger of the Lord waxed hot against them, his single prayer pre- 
vailea to save them from destruction. To this system is due the 
power of Joshua to stay the sun in his course; of Samuel to inter- 
cede for the people; of Elijah to stay the heavens from rain, and to 
turn the hearts of the people back to Jehovah; of Daniel, whose ear- 
nest supplication broke the yoke of captivity, and set the nation free. 

Through Christ this power is indefinitely increased. How he 
exhibited it himself, when in his last prayer by a single petition he 
lifted “the number which no man could number” up before God, and 
sought and obtained the highest blessings for every one; thus giving 
us a conception of how wide-spread and far-reaching may become 
the influence of a single prayer. It was in this spirit Paul bore “the 
care of all the churches” which he had planted, “making mention of 
them in his prayers; ” and so constant were his efforts in this direc- 
tion, that much as he accomplished by his labors, it will probably be 
seen at the last day he accomplished even more by his prayers. 
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Wherever the pastoral relation is sustained, there is placed within 
the reach of the pastor this power by his single voice in prayer to 
affect the characters and guide the destinies of his people; whether 
it is used, and to what extent, will depend upon the measure of his 
personal consecration. Sometimes, alas! the official head of the 
church is not its spiritual head, but that honor is reserved for some 
obscurer soul. Spurgeon says: 


A legend there is to this effect: a certain preacher, whose sermons 
converted men by scores, received a revelation from heaven that not one 
of the conversions was owing to his talents or eloquence, but all to the 
prayers of an illiterate lay brother, who sat on the pulpit stairs, plead- 
ing all the time for the success of the sermon. It may, in the all-revealing 
day, be so with us. We may discover, after having labored long and 
wearily in preaching, that all the honor belongs to another builder 
whose prayers were “ gold, silver, and precious stones,’ while our ser- 
monizings, being apart from prayer, were but “ hay and stubble.” 


Let us “ take heed that no man take our crown.” 

Viewed Scripturally, the relation of prayer to pastoral efficiency 
is thus seen to be primary and vital. Could we now look at it his- 
torically, from the days of the apostles until now, we should find 
abundant confirmation in the lives of the early Christians, of Jerome, 
Augustine, of Luther, and Knox, and Edwards, and Brainerd; but 
we must hasten to consider our subject— 


II. Practically. 


The practical influence of prayer on the pastor’s efficiency is 
seen on— 

1. The pastor himself. Every great worker is himself greater than 
his work, and a pastor’s greatest efficiency lies in his own personal 
character. “ Ye are the light of the world,” said the Saviour to his 
' disciples; not sermons, not plans, not exhortations, but persons are 
the light. Our success depends upon being more than doing. Prayer 
affects the pastor personally, and thus promotes his efficiency in two 
ways— intellectually and spiritually. 

(1) Zt stimulates and regulates intellectual activity—To learn from 
an enemy is wise; and so we should not allow ourselves to forget that 
the ministry is commonly charged with dulness. It comes, perhaps, 
in part from “the accuser of the brethren;” in part springs from 
human rivalry; in part from that disrelish for spiritual truth which 
marks the unrenewed mind; and yet in part it may be true; at 
least we cannot afford to disregard it. We are indeed in constant 
danger of overlooking the revolution through which modern society 
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is passing in relation to the ministry. Time was when nearly all 
intellectual stimulus society enjoyed came from the pulpit. It was 
the fountain of all wisdom, and the minister the central figure in 
society. But now rivals have sprung up to catch the public ear and 
divide the public attention, and both the lecture and the press are 
brought into constant comparison with the pulpit. They have many 
advantages: in time, in variety of topics, in facility of adaptation. 
They are often superficial and unscrupulous, but they are always 
active and enterprising; pushing themselves in every direction, and 
keeping themselves before the public eye. They have, indeed, so 
completely changed the relative position of the pulpit, that there are 
not wanting croakers to cry that the day of the pulpit is past, little 
dreaming that this change, rightly interpreted, is as truly an emanci- 
pation of the ministry, and a preparation for intensified power, as the 
relief of the apostles from the distribution for the poor was a benefit 
to their ministry. 

The pulpit finds rivals in its own sphere also. The Sabbath- 
school is gradually but powerfully modifying the work of the minis- 
try. The adoption of uniform lessons, with their elucidation by our 
strongest minds, is already leading to changes in the topics selected 
for preaching, as well as in the manner of their treatment; and the 
end of these modifications is not yet. 

Besides, there is the practice, now so common, of publishing the 
sermons of eminent preachers in weekly issues; by which the pastor, 
in an obscure village, finds himself every Sabbath brought into com- 
parison with Spurgeon, Beecher, and Talmage, and the best preachers 
of all denominations; thus making a demand upon him vastly greater 
than has been made on any previous generation. 

Oh, if Paul were here to-day, he who said to Timothy, a man of 
unusual consecration, and a sickly man, too, “Stir up the gift that is 
in thee.” ‘ Meditate on these things, give thyself wholly to them, that 
thy profiting may appear unto all;” would he not say tous, “ Rouse 
yourselves to the work of the hour; let neither the press nor the 
platform surpass you in intellectual vigor or in practical activity.” 

There is no intellectual stimulus like prayer. We can remember 
to have been thrown for an hour into the society of some vigorous 
thinker, and we have found ourselves quickened for weeks by his 
thoughts; or we have been temporarily associated with some ardent 
worker, and his activity has proved contagious. But where is there 
a thinker like our God, one who thinks so quickly, so purely, so un- 
erringly? To dwell with him in earnest, living prayer, will rouse 
the energies of the soul supremely, and stimulate every intellectual 
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faculty to its utmost tension. The man that abides with God cannot 
be dull; prayer will kill dulness, or dulness will kill prayer; as is 
often seen in the vigor with which men, ordinarily dull, will preach 
when their piety is kindled with the revival spirit. But intellectual 
activity needs regulation also. Many who feel most keenly the 
necessity for meeting all the demands of this fastidious age, give them- 
selves with unremitting diligence to every study which can enlarge 
the mind, and qualify them for their work. But in so doing they 
often place that first which should be second, and allow the storing 
of the mind and the preparation of the pulpit to encroach on the time 
and strength which belong of right to the closet. 

_ Says Dr. Doddridge (and I quote him with peculiar pleasure, as he 
was never suspected of undervaluing study, but his intellectual 
activity was the marvel of his contemporaries) : 


Let it be your constant concern that study may not interfere with 
devotion, nor engross that valuable time which should be consecrated to 
the immediate service of your God. God is the Father of our spirits, 
and it is upon this sacred influence that they depend for an improve- 
ment in knowledge as well asin holiness. Now if we are abandoned 
by him, our genius will flag, and all our thoughts become languid and 
confused ; and it will be in vain that we seek the assistance of books; 
for when he ceases to act by them, the most sprightly writers will appear 
dull, the most perspicuous obscure, and the most judicious trifling; 
whereas, if we entertain a continual regard to him in the constant exer- 
cise of lively devotion, we shall engage his assistance and blessing in our 
studies, and then our success will quickly appear to ourselves and 
brothers; the most difficult task will be easy, and we shall despatch 
more in an hour than we could otherwise have done in a day. 

But what is still more desirable, when we are conversing with God 
we are preparing for that world of light where our capacity will be most 
gloriously improved; where we shall be surrounded by the wisest and 
best society, who will be opening daily new scenes of knowledge, and 
where God will reveal fresh objects by a more direct influence upon our 
spirits than any which we have hitherto known in our brightest or 
serenest moments. Let us be diligent and zealous in the service of our 
God, and we shall be excellent scholars « thousand years hence 
Let us remember that by every hour which we unduly take from God 
to give to our books, we forfeit some degree of future happiness which 
might have been the reward of that hour, had we spent it aright. 


But prayer affects the pastor and promotes his efficiency— 

(2) Spiritually, by purifying his motives and methods, and reveal- 
ing God in his Word and works. 

(a) Purifying his motives and methods.—It is a beautiful sight 
when a young man consecrates to the work of the ministry the dew 
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of his youth, and enters with unselfish love upon what is truly the 
holiest of all employments. But actual experience in it soon reveals 
to him that a thousand influences are at work to dim the lustre of 
his consecration and defile the purity of his motives. I need not 
mention the grosser forms of temptation, nor the snares of idleness 
or pecuniary speculation, but only those evils which attack the heart, 
and eat silently into the soul as doth a canker. There is danger of 
professional formality. Dealing with the most tremendous truths, 
which at every presentation affect the soul of speaker and hearers 
for ever, in a sense holding in our hands the eternal destiny of those 
to whom we minister, there is danger that our very familiarity with 
these subjects may blunt our sensibilities and harden our hearts; and 
that we may learn to call to duties in which we are ourselves remiss, 
exhibit to others privileges we do not enjoy, and point to attainments 
after which we do not strive. 

Professional jealousy. There is danger that there should crawl 
into the soul that canker-worm of unfavorable comparison among the 
pastors in the same city, association, or state; and we should forget 
that what we address to others is specially obligatory upon ourselves, 
“ Let nothing be done through strife or vain-glory, but in lowliness 
of mind let each esteem others better than themselves.” There. is 
danger too of— 

Professional ambition. Of using the wond2rful elements of power 
in the ministry to serve personal ends—the acquirement of reputa- 
tion or salary or eminent position ; forgetful of that terrible impeach- 
ment wherein Paul contrasted the spirit of some ministers in his day 
with that of his faithful and beloved Timothy, “ For I have no man 
like-minded, who will naturally care for your state; for all seek their 
own, not the things which are Jesus Christ’s.” (Philippians ii. 20, 21.) 

To yield to these seductions a place in our hearts, and an influence 
over our lives, will dim the lustre of our consecration, and eat out the 
very life of godliness, for the Spirit of God will be grieved. As our 
motives must be pure, so also must our methods. 

The influence of modern society may easily become corrupting to 
methods of pastoral labor, chiefly in making them hasty and super- 
ficial. Says the author of “ Ecce Homo,” in reference to England 
and English society : 


Not only in the church, but among the teaching class at the universi- 
ties and schools, as idleness was the besetting sin of the last age, industry 
is the besetting sin of the present; or, more correctly, the idleness has 
been succeeded by a merely external and superficial industry. In all 
the professions a man’s first duty now is to renounce the ambition of 
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becoming distinguished for activity ; the temptation chiefly to be avoided 
is that of undertaking more work than he can doin first-rate style. The 
quality of work must be improved; and for that end, if necessary, the 
quantity reduced. A higher and calmer sort of activity must be arrived 
at—economy in energy, expenditure without waste, zeal without haste. 
The moral teachers of the community should set the example of an in- 
dustry thus tempered, of a proper distribution of life between solitude 
and society, between contemplation and action. They are the last per- 
sons in the world who should allow the work to be spoiled by the un- 
reasonable expectations of others. How can they direct the actions of 
others, if they have not independence enough to direct their own?’ 


If language like this can apply to the comparatively quiet and 
deliberate life of England, what shall we say of the feverish excite- 
ment of American society; and of the West, where that excitement 
is intensified? The pastor finds himself constrained not only to make 
things move, but to make a show of moving them, and influences are 
constantly at work to drag him into superficial and worldly methods 
of labor. Official members call for them; denominational standing 
seems to demand them ; a rivalry of denominations in the same place 
pleads the necessity for them; how is it possible that the pastor can 
be honest and true to God, and keep both motives and methods pure? 
Only in one way—by keeping himself in the presence of God. “I 
have set the Lord always before me; because he is on my right hand 
I shall not be moved.” “ My soul wait thou only upon God, for my 
expectation is from him.” “Be ye clean, that bear the vessels of the 
Lord: for ye shall not go out with haste, nor go by flight; for the 
Lord will go before you; and the God of Israel will be your rear- 
ward.” (Isaiah lii. 11,12.) Our advance will be neither too fast nor 
too slow, when we thus keep step with him. But in so doing we 
shall have to encounter worldly influences, and disappoint the expecta- 
tions of worldly-minded professors; for God, in man’s sight, appears 
a slow worker. But when we are brought into sympathy with him, 
to work with him, and as he is working, we shall be willing to take 
all the time which is necessary to do everything well; and so at last 
shall we actually accomplish the most; for as there shall be no haste, 
there shall be no waste, and he truly makes the most of life who 
walks with God and does his will. ° 

In thus securing purity of motive and method by prayer, we shall 
also enjoy another spiritual advantage— 

(b) Revelation of God in his Word and works. “Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God.” ‘A good understanding have 
all they that do his commandments.” “The secret of the Lord is 

1“ The Church as a Teacher of Morality.”—Prof. J. R Seeley. 
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with them that fear him, and he will shew them his covenant.” I 
need not attempt either to prove or describe how the spirit of prayer 
brings with it the revelation of God, both in his Word and works; 
how the golden gates of truth’s temple are thrown wide open, and we 
are made free of her inner shrine; how we see, or rather experience, 
things which are hid from the merely intellectual investigator; and 
how, in a single moment of search under the light which communion 
with God brings, we discover more hid treasures than in whole days 
of exploration under human lights. ‘“ These things are still hid from 
the wise and prudent, and are revealed unto babes;” and whenever 
our souls are filled with their sweetness, we are constrained to thank 
God it is so appointed. This enlightenment extends also to the 
works of God, which become to the prayerful soul instinct with heavenly 
life. We see him in the heavens above, and in the earth beneath; in 
the discoveries of science, and in the agitations of society; nay, the 
very trials of personal and public life, the calamities and convulsions 
of the world, do not hide but reveal God to the soul that walks in 
holy communion with him. ‘T have called you friends; for all things 
that I have heard of my Father I have made known unto you.” 
Here have we reached a point of view from which we can see clearly 
the relation of prayer to pastoral efficiency; for it is when, and it 
may be said only when, the soul is thus aglow with heavenly life, 
and the mind is filled with heavenly truth, that we are ready to teach 
others also; then is the pastor “like unto a man that is a house- 
holder, that bringeth forth out of his treasures things new and old.” 

It is worthy of remark, too, that only in this spiritual illumination 
which prayer gives can we find adequate help to meet the distracting 
demands now made upon the active ministry. It is claimed that the 
minister of our times must be a good preacher, both expounding the 
Word of God and solving the problems of life. He must be a good 
pastor, faithfully visiting and caring for the wants of his flock. He 
must be a good organizer, developing and consolidating the resources 
of his people. Besides, he must take an interest in reformatory 
movements, and must find time to watch the progress of science, and 
allow not the great movements of the age to pass from under Chris- 
tian influence. But how shall one man, in one short life, be able to 
meet such numerous and diverse claims? how shall he find time that 
while he neglects no practical duty, he may yet keep up an intelligent 
acquaintance with the world’s progress, now when knowledge is so 
broad, and life so short? How shall he discern between false pro- 
gress and true; between that which is transient and that which is 
abiding; between that which ought to have his attention and that 
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which is worthless? This aid he is to find in spiritual illumination 
through prayer. For, as a magnet thrust into the sand draws to 
itself the particles of metal, so does the soul filled with the Spirit of 
God discern the signs of the times, and learn to separate between the 
evil and the good, between the transient and permanent around him. 
“Thou through thy commandments hast made me wiser than mine 
enemies: for they are ever with me. I have more understanding 
than all my teachers: for thy testimonies are my meditation. I 
understand more than the ancients, because I keep thy precepts.” 
(Psalm cxix. 98-100.) 

T have left but small space in which to notice the practical influence 
of prayer upon— 

2. The pastor’s work; but it may be safely said that when he is 
rightly affected by it in his person, his work cannot but be corres- 
pondingly efficient. Let me then briefly indicate some of the direc- 
tions in which this efficiency will appear. 

(1) It will give effect to both his preaching and pastoral labors.— 
It will impart to his efforts that undescribable power which we call 
unetion, @ power we cannot afford to be without. He will not be 
formal, nor worldly, nor hasty, nor dull. His whole manner will be 
affected by it, and his very voice will receive a tone which nothing 
else can impart; and whether he prays or preaches, or leads the 
prayer-meeting, or stands by the bed of the sick or the dying, or 
solves in any mode of service the mysterious problems of life, he will 
always and everywhere make himself felt as a “ man of God.” 


When one that holds communion with the skies 
Has filled his urn where these pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
"Tis e’en as if an angel shook his wings; 
Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide, 

That tells us whence his treasures are supplied. 
So when a ship, well freighted with the stores 
The sun matures on India’s spicy shores, 

Has dropped her anchor, and her canvass furled 
In some safe haven of our western world, 
"Twere vain inquiry to what port she went; 
The gale informs us, laden with the scent.’ 


(2) It will enlarge the sphere of the pastorate. Many pastors find 
their spheres of labor much contracted. In this respect Illinois, and 
other Western States, are changing every year. At first our fields of 
labor were like our prairies, unfenced and unconfined ; but the multi- 
plication of churches in every community, the large foreign element 

1 Cowper. 
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which presses on every side, and the recent heavy emigration to the 
farther West, have combined to shut many of our churches within 
narrow limits, almost too narrow for vigorous prosperity, if not actual 
existence. With many a pastor this is a great perplexity. He feels 
cribbed and confined, and yet the post must be held, and a change of 
pastors would bring no relief. Out on the prairie, where land is 
cheap, a man may occupy all he will for his house and its conveni- 
ences; but in a city, where every foot is precious, men must dig deep 
and build high. So when the field is narrow, and the room for out- 
ward growth is curtailed, we must seek a deeper and more heavenly 
consecration. And this can come only in prayer. By it we may 
overleap all barriers, and cast down all obstructions, and a pastor and 
his church, though confined to a narrow territory, can yet make them- 
selves felt to the ends of the earth by reason of their power with God. 
But prayer will enable the pastor— 

(3) Zo grapple with the difficulties of the pastoral work. I will 
mention two as specimens of the rest. 

(a) Difficulty of developing the character and the resources of the 
church. 

This is the great need of our times. There is no possible way to 
meet the present and prospective calls of divine Providence except 
by a more thorough development of the character and resources of 
our membership ; for, just as for ages there have been untold treasures 
of gold and silver hid in our mountains and valleys, waiting for the 
eye of man to discover, and the hand of man to bring them forth, 
so are there hid in our churches untold treasures, both of character 
and resources, waiting the skilled hand to bring them forth. This is 
the pastor’s work. Others may give occasional help, but he must do 
it, or it will not be done. But it is a stupendous task. For while 
in some cases men are accessible and easily moulded, like the gold 
first gathered by the miner near the surface, by far the greatest part 
of what must be reached lies deeply imbedded in false ideas, in 
worldliness and selfishness; and by some means the rocks must be 
crushed before the precious ore can be liberated. The faithful pas- 
tor’s heart often sinks as he finds his most earnest efforts fail, and his 
best laid plans defeated. But through prayer he can conquer. 
Prayer sets in motion the ponderous wheel of Divine discipline, which 
are able to break up old habits and prejudices, crush out worldli- 
ness, and release the soul for holy growth and activity. It is a 
cheering experience when he can see the course of Christian develop- 
ment in his people, following in the line of his prayers. Or take 
another ; the— 
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(b) Difficulty of dealing with chronic and crystallized evils in 
a church. 

At the formation of a church the membership are generally united 
and earnest and self-sacrificing. But by-and-by, as wealth and mem- 
bers increase, and as burdens have to be borne which give occasion 
for exhibitions of selfishness, strifes and alienations arise, which affect 
the whole church. The particular acts in which they originate may 
be trifling, but that whereunto they lead is mournful. Change of 
pastors does not remove, but often aggravates the evil, and much of 
pastoral discouragement arises from this source. Half the strength 
of many pastors is absorbed in preventing chronic evils from fatally 
injuring the church. These are the “mountains” whose removal is 
only “ possible to him that believeth.” These are the devils who “ go 
not out but by prayer and fasting.” Oh, that instead of the moun- 
tains so often moving the pastor, we knew how so to use the power 
placed within our reach that the pastor might move the mountains. 

But, finally, prayer promotes the efficiency of the pastor, because it— 

(4) Affords him needed rest and comfort. The pastor is engaged 
in a great work, a work with which it is an exalted privilege to be 
connected. He has great resources. He has “ exceeding great and 
precious promises,” and all the certainty of the Divine purposes to 
make his success sure. Yet he has great obstacles. The enemy of 
souls fights him with special malignity. The world is opposed to God 
and his truth. Even the hearts of professed Christians are often 
hard; and the word preached falls on stony ground and among 
thorns. Plans and purposes at variance with the best interests of 
the cause thwart his wisest movements; his motives are miscon- 
strued; his labors unappreciated; his efforts futile. So that there 
are times when all that is great in his work, and cheering in its spirit, 
and glorious in its prospects, is lost to view, shut out behind the 
clouds and darkness of present trouble. And, worst of all to bear, 
he feels a traitor within his own breast; and trembles lest, at such a 
time, something he may do or leave undone, something he may say 
or leave unsaid, may compromise the cause and glory of that Saviour 
whom he loves better than his life. 

Then to whom shall he go? Whither shall he flee, but to that 
“strong habitation whereunto he may continually resort?” There 
all his motives and his purposes are known; there his conflicts are 
comprehended, his efforts appreciated, and his very failings and errors 
looked upon with tender pity ; and so to bathe in the calm sea of that 
loving Presence, to lean on that Bosom, and feel the throbbings of 
that loving Heart, is rest indeed. 

2D 
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Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent in thy presence will prevail to make! 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms take! 
What parched grounds refresh as with a shower ! 
We kneel, and all around us seems to lower ; 
We rise; and all, the distant and the near, 
Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and clear. 
We kneei, how weak! we rise, how full of power ! 
Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others—that we are not always strong; 
That we are ever overborne with care; 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer; 
And joy, and strength, and courage are with thee ?? 


WitiraM M. Haicen. 
Menpora, ILLINo!s. 


1 Archbishop Trench. 


























TRANSFIGURATION OF CHRIST, 


ON THE BASIS OF MARK IX. 2-8, AND ITS TEACHINGS. 


Translation. 


A- after six days Jesus takes with him Peter, and James, and John, and brings them 

up into a high mountain apart by themselves (or, alone): and he was transfigured be- 
fore them. And his garments became glistening, exceeding white ; such as no fuller on earth can 
so whiten. And there appeared unto them Elijah with Moses; and they were talking with 
Jesus. And Peter answering says to Jesus, Rabbi, it is good that we are here: and let us 
make three tabernacles; one for thee, and one for Moses, and one for Elijah. For he knew 
not what he should say; for they were afraid. And there came a cloud overshadowing them; 
and there came a voice out of the cloud, This is my beloved Son: hear him. And suddenly, 
when they had looked round about, they saw no one any more, save Jesus only with themselves. 


This translation differs slightly from that of our English version, 
partly for the sake of a more exact rendering, and partly of a 
different Greek text. The reasons for the deviation will appear more 
distinctly in the sequel. The correspondent passages in Matthew are 
xvii. 1-13, and in Luke ix. 28-36, and though somewhat fuller in 
details, are less graphic than Mark’s account, who, as Peter’s com- 
panion in subsequent life, was himself almost an eye-witness of the 
occurrence which he describes. Peter refers to the Transfiguration, 
and speaks of himself as one of those “who were with Christ in the 
holy mount, and heard the voice which spoke to him from the excellent 
glory.” (2 Peter i. 16-18.) We shall have occasion to refer again to 
this testimony. John, who was also one of the witnesses, says noth- 
ing of it, but John wrote at a much later period, and partly with a 
supplementary design. Presupposing the existence of the other gospels 
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when John wrote, we have in this silence a stronger testimony to 
this great wonder of Christ’s history than his mention of it would 
have furnished; for we see in that omission an incidental proof of the 
absence of all design and concert between the writers. The history 
of the New Testament canon confirms this priority of the Synoptists to 
John’s gospel. 


Place and Time of the Transfiguration. 


This great scene of the Transfiguration (according to the generally 
received order of Christ’s ministry) belongs to the third year of his 
public life, and just before he left Galilee for the last time to go up to 
Jerusalem, and there suffer and die in fulfillment of his own words 
that such an end awaited him in that city. See Matthew xvi. 21 ff; 
Mark viii. 31 ff; Luke ix. 22 ff. After the second miracle of the 
loaves Jesus turned northward from Bethsaida Julias (Mark viii. 22), 
and came with his disciples into the cities or villages of Cesarea 
Philippi. This Caesarea was near the southwest foot of mount Her- 
mon, from beneath which out of a cavern issues one of the principal 
tributaries of the Jordan. It was originally called Panias (hence its 
modern name Banias), from the grotto there consecrated by the 
Greeks to Pan. Herod the Great built a temple here in honor of 
Augustus,’ and Philip the tetrarch, a son of Herod, in whose territory 
it lay (Luke iii. 1), enlarged and adorned the place, and named it 
Cesarea. It was called Cesarea Philippi, or Philip’s Caesarea, to dis- 
tinguish it from the other Cesarea on the coast south of Carmel. (Acts 
ix. 30.) It seems almost beyond doubt that the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion must be sought in this vicinity, for we have no intimation 
of any departure of Christ from this region till after his transfigura- 
tion and subsequent return to Capernaum. See Matthew xvii. 24; 
Mark ix. 33. Mark, it is true (if we confine ourselves to him), does 
not make it clear whether Jesus spent the “six days” of which he 
speaks (ix. 2), among “the towns of Czsarea Philippi,” or in 
travelling southward again; but Luke reckons these six or eight days 
expressly from the Saviour’s memorable words relating to his 
sufferings and death at Jerusalem (ix. 28), and which he had uttered 
here among the towns of Cxsarea. (Luke ix. 22.) It is certainly more 
natural to regard him as still in the same region, and not to read, 
as it were, between the lines, that after foretelling near Cesarea what 
he must suffer at Jerusalem, he left that region, and made a long 
journey southward, and was there transfigured. The exact place of 
the Transfiguration, near Ceesarea, cannot be certainly known; but it 
may have been some spur or lower ridge of Mount Hermon. It 

1 Josephus’ Antiq., xv. 10, 2 3. 
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could not have been the summit, of course, of that mountain; for 
Hermon is nine thousand feet high above the Mediterranean, and 
covered with perpetual snow. Mount Hermon has various lower 
ridges, such as Panias, for example, high enough to afford the solitude 
appropriate to such an occasion, and high enough to be described as 
“high” (5¢y46v) by the Evangelists. (Matt. xvii. 1; Mark ix. 2.) This 
is the conclusion which scholars generally adopt. So Ewald, De 
Wette, Meyer, Krabbe, Weiss, Godet, Robinson, Andrews, Ellicott, 
Trench, Stanley, and others.’ 

One of the earliest traditions (though not earlier than the fourth 
century) placed the Transfiguration on Mount Tabor, about five miles 
nearly east of Nazareth.? But it is impossible to maintain that 
opinion. During the days of Christ the summit of this mountain was 
occupied as a town and fortress, and could not have been the place to 
which he withdrew for seclusion and prayer.’ Dr. W. M. Thomson 
shows himself still partial to that belief,‘ but would place the event not 
on the summit, but in some copse or glen on the mountain side, where 
the Saviour would be undisturbed. The difficulty still remains that 
Christ was not then in that neighborhood, but in the region of Ceesarea 
Philippi. Dean Alford would place the Transfiguration on some un- 
known mount near Capernaum, and regard the six or eight inter- 
mediate days as spent on the way thither. See his remarks on Matthew 
xvii. 1. But this conjecture, in addition to other difficulties, conflicts 
with the clear intimation in Mark ix. 30; for and thence (xdxetSev) in 
that passage must not only distinguish the part of Galilee or Trachonitis 
from which Jesus had come from that part through which he was 
passing so rapidly at that time (zaperopedovro), but decides that the 
Transfiguration had already taken place before he reached the part 
of Galilee where Capernaum was situated. (Mark ix. 33.) 

The question with regard to the time of the Transfiguration is less 
difficult to decide. The popular belief, perhaps, is that it took place 
by day. Mr. Longfellow follows this view in his Divine Tragedy, 
and represents the apostle John as saying: 

Behold a bright cloud sailing in the sun ! 


It overshadows us. A golden mist 
Now hides them from us. 


1 Bleek remarks that Jesus could have gone a great distance in six days (Synoptische 
Erklarung, etc., p. 55). That is true, but we are not informed that he spent the six days in 
that way. 

2 This tradition prevails in the Greek Church. The Greeks call their festival of the Trans- 
figuration 7) @afdprov. 

5 See Robinson, Physical Geography of the Holy Land, p. 26, and Smith’s Bible Dictionary, 
Vol. IV, p. 3166. 

* Land and Book, Vol. I, p. 189. 
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But the Transfiguration took place unquestionably by night. First, 
the Saviour, as Luke mentions (ix. 28), went to the mountain for 
prayer, and, as we see from other passages, he often went to a moun- 
tain by night for that purpose. A night of prayer in such a place 
preceded the consecration of the apostles for their official work. (Luke 
vi. 12.) For other examples see Matthew xiv. 23 ff; Mark i. 
35; vi. 46; John vi. 15, and compare especially Hebrews v. 7 ff. 
Secondly, such a scene would be much more impressive by night, 
and hence ‘conducive in a higher degree to the moral ends of the 
great miracle and its teachings. Thirdly, the disciples, during a 
part of the time, were so oppressed with drowsiness as with difficulty 
to keep themselves awake. See Luke ix. 30. This would be natural 
after a day of labor and fatigue in journeying from place to place. 
Fourthly, they descended from the mountain on the following day 
(as Luke states, ix. 37), and that would hardly be mentioned in so 
formal a manner, except after a night spent by them in that solitude. 


Commentary. 


Verse 2. “And after six days Jesus takes with him Peter, and 
James, and John, and brings them up into a high mountain apart 
alone: and he was transfigured before them.” 

Matthew (xvii. 1) states the interval in the same terms, but 
Luke (ix. 28) says about eight days, adding, of course, the first and 
the last days to the intermediate days. The modern Greeks speak in 
like manner of a week (a2d o7pepov dxrd) as eight days. Our Lord 
rose from the dead after three days (Mark viii. 31, and John ii. 19), 
though the time strictly was one day and a part of two days. So 
in Hebrew usage “three years” means no more than one whole 
year, and parts larger or smaller of the two other years. 

Takes along (xapadapBdver), implies a change of place (see Acts xxi. 
32), 2. e., from the foot of the mountain or some village where he had 
parted from the other disciples. Mark says into a mountain (els 
8pos), where Luke (ix. 28) says into the mountain (ré gos), and Peter 
(2 Peter i. 18), the holy mountain. The localization may be mental 
simply ; 2.¢., the event had its place, and Jesus went to that one place, 
wherever it was, and such a place in the eyes of the disciples was hal- 
lowed ground. Yet some tradition even at that time may have pointed 
out a place as the place of the Transfiguration, and thus a definite place 
may have been in the mind of Luke and Peter. To make the article 
merely distinguish the mountain from the plain (Godet), as perhaps 
in Matthew v. i, and John vi. 3, separates this passage too much from 
2 Peter i. 18. Carries them up (dvagéper adrods), implies that Jesus 
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selected these three, and led them up thither by his special guidance 
and impulse. Apart (xa? idéav), refers to the three disciples as thus 
separated from others. Some understand it incorrectly of this moun- 
tain as detached from other mountains. Alone (uévovs), or by them- 
selves, states a result of this seclusion after being thus separated 
from others. And was transfigured (xai petapopgH%y); or, in other 
words, was invested in their eyes with a different form (mopgy) from 
his ordinary one. Matthew employs the same term (xvii. 2), while 
Luke has the equivalent but somewhat explanatory words: “The 
fashion or aspect of his countenance became other or different.” But 
Mark furnishes a still more nearly equivalent phrase in his gospel 
(xvi. 12), where, speaking of Christ’s manifestation to the two dis- 
ciples on the way to Emmaus, he says: ‘‘ He was manifested (to them) 
in another form,” (égavepadn & érépa popgy), i. e., one unlike that in 
which they had been accustomed to see him. Yet the fact only that 
Christ appeared to the three disciples in this state of glory is affirmed 
by such language, but whether the medium itself of this appearance 
was realistic, and the impression made on the disciples was through 
their ordinary human senses, or whether it was a revelation to the eye 
of the soul, a vision, spiritualistic, and, of course, supernatural, we 
seem not to be able to decide. For instructive passages relating to 
such or similar modes of divine communication, see especially Acts 
ix. 10,12; x. 10 ff; xvi. 9; xxii. 17; 2 Cor. xii. 1-5, and others. 

Matthew, Mark and Luke all mention Peter, James, and John 
as the chosen witnesses of the scene on the mount. There may have 
been special reasons why our Lord selected them in preference to 
others. The reasons may have been that they had already a deeper 
insight into the mystery of his nature, and that they were to perform 
in the future a more peculiar work than the others, as his disciples 
and apostles. Archbishop Trench remarks here: 


They are Peter, who loved him so much (John xxi. 17), and John, whom 
he loved so much (John xxv. 20), and James, who should first attest that 
death could, as little as life, separate from his love (Acts xii. 1); being the 
same three who should hereafter be witnesses of the deepest depth of his 
humiliation in the agony of the garden, and who, therefore, were thus 
fitly forewarned by what they now beheld against what they should 
then behold. 


Verse 3, “And his garments became glistening, exceeding white, 
such as no fuller on earth can so whiten.” 

We are not to think of his garments (ré@ tudrea _adrod) as changed in 
material or texture, but that they took on them this appearance in 
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the eyes of the disciples as a part of the miracle. The term which 
describes this appearance (sr(Afovra) is a very expressive one. It is 
applied in the classical writers (as Professor Alexander remarks) by 
Homer to the glittering of polished surfaces, and to the glistening of 
arms; by Aristotle to the twinkling of the stars, and by Euripides 
to the flashing of lightning. We have it applied here (if we retain 
&¢ yt@y as genuine) to snow glittering on mountains where the sun 
pours down its rays on them from an oriental sky. One of the names 
of this Hermon itself, near which, if not on which, Christ and the dis- 
ciples then were, was Sirion or Shirion. (Deut. iii. 8) The name 
signifies breast-plate, not with any reference to its figure or shape, 
but its polished surface. Hermon answers remarkably to that descrip- 
tion. Seen at a distance through the clear atmosphere, with the snow 
on its summit, and stretching in long lines down its declivities, it 
glows and sparkles under the rays of the sun as if robed in a vesture 
of silver. Bleek, Meyer, and others, retain + zw» as genuine, 
though the external testimony is not so strong for it as against it. 
Yet the participle alone (ertifovra, glistening), as a figurative term, 
implies of itself some such object of comparison, though unexpressed, 
and we can reach its full —— only as we think of some such 
external symbol.’ 

Such as no fuller (ota amid upon the earth can so whiten. 
Mark’s illustration from the fuller (yvageds ém ris ys), suggests a 
comparison between heaven’s resources in such alchemy and those of 
men. The Greek idiom here denies the predicate of the subject (od 
dévarat), but in English we concede the attribute but deny the subject 
itself (no fuller). The best Greek text has oStws after dévarar at the 
end of the sentence. This brightness of his garments seems to be 
viewed as an irradiation from the glorified body. Matthew adds 
here a still more significant trait to the description. While Christ 
was arrayed in such garments, his countenance was still more resplen- 
dent and glorious. The face of the transfigured Messiah shone as the 
sun itself (> ¢ fdcos), as Matthew states (xvii. 2). This description 
recalls to us the glory of Christ as he appeared to Paul on the way to 
Damascus. The light of that manifestation (Seogdvera) exceeded the 
splendor of the sun at noon-day, and blinded the apostle as it flashed 
around him. (Acts xxvi. 13.) Some think that John refers to this 
glory of Christ on the mount in his gospel: ‘ We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten one, full of grace and truth” (i. 14). 


1 “Even the transient comparison of the celestial splendor with the snow,” says Dean Stan- 
ey, “ where alone it could be seen in Palestine, should not perhaps be overlooked.” (Sinai 
and Palestine, p..392.) This may be exactly the tacit comparison (if not expressed) that 
Mark’s picturesque term (criAfovra) involves, as suggested in the text above. 
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But the words “full of grace and truth” lead us more naturally to under- 
stand this “glory” of intrinsic moral traits, rather than of exterior 
credentials of Christ’s office. I can more easily think here of Paul’s 
eye glancing from earth to heaven, of his catching from some remin- 
iscence or report of the scene on the mount his image of “the body 
of our humiliation conformed to the body of Christ’s glory” (Phil. 
iii. 9), and that the apostle might, in that delineation, “copy after 
the heavenly patterns shown in the mount.” But we may not be 
certain of this. Paul had his own visions; and whether he saw them 
“in the body, or out of the body,” he could speak with confidence of 
“the things which eye has not seen, nor ear heard, neither the 
heart of man conceived,” prepared of God for them that love him. 

Verse 4, “ And there appeared unto them Elijah with Moses: and 
they were talking with Jesus.” 

Appeared to them (adrotc), viz., the three disciples; for the pronoun 
in the previous verse requires that limitation, and Jesus himself is 
not so much a spectator as a part of the spectacle itself. It is Luke 
who states that Moses and Elijah were transfigured as well as Christ 
(ol ép8évre¢ & 36%). Luke mentions (ix. 32) that Christ was trans- 
figured while he was praying. It was a token that his prayer was 
heard, and perhaps was the symbol of a great law of God’s spiritual 
kingdom. In that nearest contact with the “Father of lights” 
granted to mortals, the strongest rays of his glory fall on them, and 
assimilate them to himself. The face of Moses shone with a pre- 
ternatural lustre when he came down from Sinai, after his communion 
there with God. (Exodus xxxiv. 29 ff., and 2 Cor. iii. 7).’ It has 
been asked how the apostles knew at once that the messengers were 
Moses and Elijah. The recognition, it may be answered, could have 
been immediate, intuitive, as a part of the miracle; or, Jesus being 
the Messiah, they must have been the great prophet and the law- 
giver, because the Jews expected them to appear when the Messiah 
came. (See Matt. xvii. 10; Mark ix. 1,)? Some think that they 
appeared under a peculiar form and aspect, such as the Hebrew tra- 
ditions had made familiar to the Jews. The next verb contradicts 
the supposition that the apostles did not identify them at the time, 
but were informed afterward by Christ himself who they were. 
Peter speaks of them by name at the time, and proposes to erect a 
shelter for them. All the Synoptists agree in this statement. 


1Qlshausen advances the singular idea that Christ was being glorified during all his life, 
and the change on the mount was only a marked step in that process. That makes all our 
Lord’s sufferings more or less illusory, and really docetic. 

2 For the Jewish opinions with regard to this ante-Messianic coming of Moses and Elijah, 
see Wetstein on Matt. v. 3, and Schéttgen, Horm Hebraicw, I, p. 648 sq. 
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Further, Matthew and Mark mention only the fact of the con- 
versation between Christ and Moses and Elijah; but Luke (ix. 31) 
mentions the subject of the conversation. This subject was that of his 
“decease” (?Fod0¢) or departure out of this life (see 2 Peter i. 15), 
which Christ was about to “fulfil” at Jerusalem as something 
(zdnpodv) appointed for him, and perhaps foreshadowed in the Old 
Testament. We seem to have here our clearest intimation with 
regard to the object of this vision on the mount. Neither Matthew 
nor Mark afford us any assistance here. It is evident, according to 
Luke, that the errand related especially to Christ, and incidentally 
only to the disciples, and related to Christ in that act of his life which 
filled up the measure of his sufferings and gave its full significance to 
all his other acts and teachings. The heavenly messengers “talked 
together” with Jesus and about his death, and that death as one that 
was soon to occur at Jerusalem. (Matt. xvi. 21.) Yet it was not the 
fact itself or certainty of his being put to death that they made 
known to him; for our Lord himself only “six days” before this 
announced that to his disciples in the most explicit terms. (Matt, 
xvi. 21 ff; Mark viii. 31 ff, and Luke ix. 22.) A special object of 
the errand may have been to set before the Saviour the results of his 
death in man’s redemption, and thus, as by the visit of the angels in 
Gethsemane, prepare him for the conflict to which he was hastening 
at Jerusalem.’ 

Verse 5. “And Peter answering says to Jesus, Rabbi, it is good 
that we are here; and let us make three tabernacles; one for thee, 
and one for Moses, and one for Elijah.” 

We must insert just here what Luke states in ix. 32. At the 
moment when Moses and Elijah appeared the apostles were “weighed 
down with sleep” (fafapyuévor Bmw). We have the same identical 
expression or very nearly the same in Matt. xxvi.43; Mark xiv. 40; | 
Acts xx. 9, and in those instances the expression denotes sleep itself, 
or a drowsiness inseparable from sleep. Whether the disciples in this 
instance yielded to their drowsiness or resisted it, the expression does 
not decide. It was evidently late at night, and after a day of labor 
and fatigue, and they would be disposed to sleep on this occasion. 


1In Raphael’s celebrated picture of the Transfiguration, Christ, and also Moses and 
Elijah, are seen lifted above the earth, floating in the air; while the three disciples, overcome 
with terror, are prostrate on the ground, gazing upward to the vision abeve them; atthe same 
time the other disciples are seen at the foot of the mount, declaring their inability to heal the 
demoniac boy brought to them (Mark.ix. 9 ff.), and pointing upward to the glorified Saviour 
as the only helper for the sufferings of humanity. It will be seen that the sacred writers say 
nothing of this colloquy in the air (see Luke ix. 32), and the healing of the demoniac took 
place the next day on Christ’s descent from the mountain. Some persons are more familiar 
with the picture than with the Scriptare history. 
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Instead of “when they were awake” (A. V.), which implies that 
they had slept, the Greek (s:aypyyopyjcavtes) means having watched or 
kept awake throughout, i. e., the night or scene of the Transfiguration, 
and é:4 describes, therefore, the watching as co-extensive with the du- 
ration of the vision. Commentators quote here Herodian’s zdoys . . 
tis vuxtds dtaypnyopyjcaytes as a parallel expression. Bleek and some 
others less probably understand the participle of their having come 
again at length through (é:d) a state of sleep to one of watching 
or waking. In either case the object is to show that they saw the 
vision under circumstances that placed its reality beyond all doubt. 

And answering (xa dzoxpr%eis). This expression occurs in Hebrew 
usage not only when one speaks in answer to a question, but speaks 
as prompted by any occasion or motive. It does not appear from 
Mark what it is to which Peter replies here, but we learn it from 
Luke (ix. 33). Just at that moment Moses and Elijah indicate that 
they are about to depart (& 7@ daywpifecdat), and Peter, observing 
the movement, proposes to build the tents to detain them. Jt 1s good 
that we are here. Some restrict the pronoun here (judas) to the dis- 
ciples apart from Christ, as if otherwise let ws make, which follows, 
would include Christ himself among those who should make the 
tents; but even in that case Peter may have thought of Christ’s con- 
sent only, and have recognized that as a species of co-operation. But 
it may be better to suppose that Peter means only himself and fellow- 
disciples, and so much the more since, in Matt. xvii. 4, Peter separates 
himself from James and John, and says in his own person, J will 
make here (xotjow wd). They have all the same thought and impulse, 
but Peter speaks for himself and them. This forwardness of Peter is 
characteristically exact, as is seen in other passages. The taber- 
nacles (exyvd-) or booths of which Peter thinks, are no doubt the shelters 
which could be so readily made of the branches of. the trees growing 
around them in such a place. 

Verse 6, “ For he knew not what he should answer or say ; for they 
were sore afraid.” 

Some copies have dzozp:j here, and others Aadyaj, or Aadzjoer. 
The first may be the best reading. Peter was too confused to know 
what his speech really meant (vd yap jde). This is Mark’s apology 
for Peter’s strange proposal, though he confesses that they were all 
alike terrified (%gofor), and knew not how to act. The incongruous 
answer of Peter (so soon recognized by him as such) was that of 
ascribing the wants of human weakness to disembodied spirits, and 
thinking to protect them against night-vapors or the chill air! This 
fear (%fofo:) which Mark mentions was that of the sudden appear- 
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ance of Moses and Elijah, and of the Transfiguration itself; but that 
which Matthew (xvii. 6) and Luke (ix. 34) mention was that which fell 
on them when the cloud came and withdrew Moses and Elijah from 
sight. Ewald needlessly makes an inconsistency out of this difference. 

Verse 7. “ And there came a cloud overshadowing them: and there 
came a voice out of the cloud, This is my beloved Son; hear him.” 

And there came a cloud (xai éyéveto vegédn) which, Matthew says, 
was bright or luminous. Luke and Mark omit that epithet. Over- 
shadowing them (étoxdfovea adtots) ; viz., Moses and Elijah, but not 
Christ with them, and still less the three disciples, because the former 
supplies the nearer antecedent of the pronoun (aéroic), and because 
Luke speaks more naturally of those who had entered into the cloud 
and disappeared. This reference of the pronoun is still more evident 
if we read in Luke (after some of the best copies) éxetvouc, those, instead 
of abrots. Hear him (dxovete adrod), reveals to us, no doubt, the great 
lesson of this greatest miracle in the New Testament. This voice 
accredits Jesus as the authoritative teacher whom God has sent as 
fulfiller of the law and prophets, and from whom to turn away the ear 
is to reject God’s teachings, brought to their fullest measure of light 
and certainty in Jesus, “the express image of his person.” It is no 
doubt to this precise moment and aspect of the heavenly vision that 
Peter alludes, ‘when such a voice came to him from the excellent 
glory,” and he and James and John were “eye witnesses of his 
majesty.” (2 Peteri.17.) They were then initiated (as éxézrar, in its 
proper Greek usage, intimates) into divine mysteries that lie beyond 
the reach of any mere human intelligence. At that moment, ap- 
parently, as the voice is heard from heaven, Hear Him, the bright 
cloud envelopes Moses and Elijah, and bears them away again from 
the sight of mortals. 

This voice, “hear him,” would recall to them the great prophetic 
words of Moses: “The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a 
Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto 
him shall ye hearken.” (Deut. xviii. 15.) The old economy was now 
passing away. The new economy, which fulfilled the types and pre- 
dictions of the old, had nowcome. What insight into the relation of 
the gospel to Judaism must the disciples have gained from that one 
voice, enforced by such a miracle! We are not to overlook this trait 
of the narrative. The three Evangelists call attention to it. Jesus 
himself said to the Jews: “Had ye believed Moses, ye would have 
believed me; for he wrote of me.” (John v. 46.) 

Verse 8. “And suddenly, when they looked round about, they saw 
no one any more, save Jesus only with themselves.” 
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Suddenly (%dzwa), qualifies they saw, and not when they looked 
around (xeptBieddyevot), It states how suddenly, and to their surprise 
as they cast a searching glance around them, they found that Moses 
and Elijah were gone, and Jesus alone remained with them. Mark’s 
account is briefer here than that of Matthew, but presupposes the 
fuller one of Matthew. We supply, here in Mark, what Matthew 
states in xvii. 6,7. On hearing the voice, they were overcome with 
terror, and fell on their faces upon the earth. Jesus came and touched 
them to arouse them to greater consciousness, and told them to dis- 
miss their fears. Luke also (ix. 34) mentions their terror at this 
moment, but not their falling to the ground, or Christ’s bidding them 
not to be afraid. Saw no one (oddéva), of the heavenly messengers. 
But (aad) though the disciples saw not them, they saw Jesus. The 
A. V., confounds dddé here with e? »4; but in Matt. xvii. 8, the ex- 
pression is different. There the pronoun (adréy) includes Christ, 
Moses, and Elijah, and the conjunction (e? 47) has its proper excep- 
tive force. 

Teachings of the Transfiguration. 

First, We are led to see how irrational are the old rationalistic 
methods of explanation here. It is impossible to hold that Peter 
and James and John were on the mount, and yet could be honestly 
deceived. We have all the Christian argument requires, if it be 
allowed that these eye-witnesses were present, and that we have their 
testimony in our gospels. Yet, (to give an example of this rea- 
soning), Gabler, one of this school of critics, maintained that the 
disciples fell asleep on the mount, while Christ was conversing on 
Messianic themes. Among other things, they had been talking with 
him about Moses and Elijah, and at length they fell asleep. A 
storm suddenly awoke them. As they looked around them they saw 
Jesus and two unknown persons in the distance, and, being but half 
awake, they confounded dream and reality. They thought they saw 
Moses and Elijah, and thought they heard God’s voice in the thunder. 
The rest of the picture they filled out with such fancies as their 
Messianic hopes suggested. According to Paulus, the scene took 
place just as the sun was rising above the horizon. The disciples had 
been sleeping during the night, at a distance from Jesus. They 
caught a glimpse of him amid the splendor of the great luminary, as 
if enlarged beyond human proportions, and habited in celestial attire. 
Just at that moment, also, two men happened to be passing, and the 
disciples, neither asleep nor awake, overheard them say, as they 
talked together, “‘My beloved son.” From these fragmentary words, 
snatched from the conversation, Peter, James and John supposed that 
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they had seen the Lord’s Christ. As to the myths of Strauss, it may 
suffice to say that they crowd the myth so near to the recognized 
historical period of Christianity, that the very first condition of his 
hypothesis, of an unconscious genetic origin of the gospels, is out of 
the question. 

Secondly, According to 2 Peter i. 10-17, the Transfiguration which 
that apostle beheld on the mount accredits the gospel as trustworthy, 
so that although this light still shines only “in a dark place,” we 
may safely guide our footsteps by it, “until the day dawn, and the 
day star arise in our hearts.” 

Thirdly, The appearance of Moses and Elijah as glorified spirits 
re-affiirms the doctrine of a blessed immortality in God’s perfected, 
heavenly kingdom. 

Fourthly, It showed, by an impressive concrete illustration, the sub- 
ordination of the Jewish to the Christian economy, and their relation 
to each other as preparation and fulfillment. To the Jewish mind it 
was an argument peculiarly instructive, and the disciples of Christ 
themselves, as well as others, needed it to bring them to comprehend 
the universality of the Christian faith, designed alike for Jew and 
Gentile. The heavenly voice accredited Him as the ultimate teacher, 
and his last command was: “ Preach the gospel to all nations.” 

Finally, This history is full of instruction as an emblem and 
guarantee of something much more earnest than our ordinary ex- 
perience of Christian truth. I prefer, on such a theme, to cite the 
testimony of others.' We have the key-note to this great passage 
in Christ's life, in Peter’s enraptured, child-like exclamation: “It is 
good to be here: let us build tabernacles and abide here, Here would 
we forever linger: forget the strife and all the trouble of earth.” 
What can they desire besides? What attraction can withdraw them 
from this holy place? Where Jesus Christ makes himself known to 
his friends in divine glory, there they partake of the deepest and 
holiest joy, such as the most costly goods of earth can never furnish. 
“Peace I leave with you: my peace I give unto you; not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you.” It is the most sacred experience 
of the Christian life, its most resplendent height, of which this narra- 
tive reminds us. It was in still retirement, when our soul was absorbed 
in musings on the wondrous way in which God had led us to his eternal 
salvation; or when in ardent prayer, we sought consolation and help 
for the disquiet of our heart, and the troubles of life; it was in the 
circle of very dear friends, when in conversation on the hvliest themes, 


1Tinsert above some detached thoughts from a Discourse on the Transfiguration by Dr. 
Julius Miller of Halle (translated by Prof. B. B. Edwards in the Bibliotheca Sacra., Vol. IV, 
pp. 239 ff.). It is not often that we can associate two such names in such a testimony. 
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in reciprocal interchange of our views and experiences, our hearts 
overflowed, and the glowing sparks of faith and love uniting, suddenly 
burst forth into a clear flame; it was in the public worship of God, 
where the message of the gospel in the hymn, the prayer, the sermon, 
powerfully impressed us; or it was when the highest festival of divine 
worship — the Supper of the Lord — poured over us the fulness of 
Divine mercy! Far below us lay the world; we were conscious of 
being citizens of the heavenly kingdom; on the eye of our mind 
beamed the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, who is the image 
of God; we saw his glory as the glory of the only begotten of the 
Father, full of grace and truth. What had often seemed dark to us 
in the connection of his works, now shone distinct and clear. Does 
any one think it was only Christ’s peculiar glory, on which the dis- 
ciples cast a longing gaze? Oh how little do such queries and 
doubts know of the divine fulness of love in Jesus; love which 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God, but humbled itself and 
took the form of a servant, and was found in fashion as a man; love 
which led him to count as nothing his divine form, but to become 
wholly and inseparably one with us; love which rent the heavens, 
and brought him down to us that he might raise us with himself to 
the throne of his divine majesty. Will he then be solitary in his 
glory? Was he alone on the Mount of Transfiguration? When 
transfigured there appeared as partakers of his glory, in company with . 
his disciples, Moses and Elias, who talked with him. No, doubt not, 
disciples of the Lord; he will not only enjoy his own felicity—his 
loving heart will long to share it with you. ‘Because I live, ye shall 
live also; and where I am, there shall also my servants be.” “ Father, 
I will,” he prays in the night before his death, “that where I am 
they whom thou hast given me may be with me, and I will 
give unto them the glory that thou hast given me.” No! ye dare 
not doubt, his Transfiguration is to you also the type of your own 
future perfection and glory. ‘In the world ye shall have tribulations, 
but be of good cheer, I have overcome the world.” 


H. B. Hackert. 
RocueEstTeEr, N. Y. 
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THE POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CITIZEN. 


is political responsibility of the citizen is determined by the 
form of government under which he lives. In the absolute 
monarchy it is reduced to its minimum; in the democracy and in the 
republic it is raised to its maximum. The love of liberty is as old 
as the race. It is the witness of a once free and sinless play of per- 
sonal powers. It is a moral force that will ever cause human govern- 
ment to gravitate toward the perfect ideal. Every advance toward 
that ideal, which gives widest scope to the individual, and most per- 
fectly asserts and maintains his inalienable rights, has been welcomed 
with gratitude. But in the exuberant joyousness of liberty, men 
have forgotten its deep solemnity; in the freshness and vigor of its 
delights, they have lost sight of its serious responsibilities. 


Liberty [says Orville Dewey] is a solemn thing; a welcome, a joyous, 
a glorious thing, if you please; but it is a solemn thing. A free people 
must be a thoughtful people. The subjects of a despot may be reckless 
and gay if they can. A free people must be serious; for it has to do the 
greatest thing that ever was done in the world—to govern itself. There 
is no point in the great human welfare, on which men’s ideas so much 
need to be cleared up, to be advanced, to be raised to a higher standard, 
as on this grand and terrible responsibility of freedom. In the universe 
there is no trust so awful as moral freedom, and all good civil freedom 
depends upon the use of that. 

(462) 
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This sentiment lays bare the very foundation on which our govern- 
ment rests. Here the citizen is the sovereign. The power is with 
the people. They are the principals, the lawful masters; the official 
is a servant, created by them, and accountable to them. The exer- 
cise of political influence is not optional. The wise and faithful use 
of the power with which the government clothes him, is a duty that 
the citizen owes to himself, to his country, and to his God—a duty 
he cannot sinlessly set aside. The success of republicanism in 
America will depend upon the people’s accurate appreciation of their 
civil obligations, and the fidelity with which they discharge them. 

If this conspicuous experiment at self-government should fail, it 
will be, not because of the wishes of enemies abroad, nor of the base 
intrigue of conscienceless, traitorous politicians at home; but because 
of the criminal recreancy of the masses of the people, because of their 
sinful failure to administer the solemn trust reposed in them. It is 
becoming that we should gratefully appreciate our peculiar immuni- 
ties—that we should rejoice in our civil and religious liberty; but we 
should remember that our boasted freedom is the measure of our 
grave responsibilities. There is no inquiry that can more appro- 
priately engage the earnest attention of the Christian patriot, than 
that which seeks to determine the nature and extent of political duty, 
and the means by which it may be discharged most successfully. 
Such inquiry involves a review of the history of the past, an estimate 
of the facts and tendencies of the present, and a contemplation of the 
hopes and possibilities of the future. 

I. Our History. If we would wisely control the present, or shape 
the policy of the future, we must heed the lessons of the past. 
American history is peculiarly Christian history. Hither Christian 
men fled from the tyrannous intolerance of the Old World; here, 
themselves to practice an intolerance in some instances more cruel. 
The darkest chapter in our colonial history is its record of fines, im- 
prisonments, and other punishments, inflicted upon men because of 
their religious belief and practice. The story of the progress of 
thought among the Colonists, toward that free sentiment that ulti- 
mately supplanted the state church and made religious liberty a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of our government, is too long to admit of 
insertion here.’ 

The time invites review. The thought of the American people is 
now directed to the hastening close of the first century of our national 
history, with a force that causes reflection. It is natural to contrast 

1 It is well told by Isaac Backus, in his “History of New England, with particular refcr- 


ence to the Denomination of Christians called Baptists.” 
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the extremes of the rounding period. We go back along the path of 
the years, and linger as learners amid the instructive scenes of a 
century ago. We stand in the presence of men whose self-forgetting 
consecration to the cause of humanity has ranked them among the 
most noble of earth. We sit in their councils, we are moved by their 
eloquence, we catch the inspiration of their elevating enthusiasm. 
We see glowing in them the fire of a righteous indignation, kindled 
by the unholy acts of her to whom, with genuine filial attachment, 
they had been accustomed to look as the ‘‘ Mother Country.” 

The policy of Great Britain was not righteousness, but revenue. 
Her power was prostituted to the gratification of a grasping and in- 
satiable cupidity; which, by its intolerable oppressions, outraged, and 
at the same time strengthened, the sentiment of human right in the 
heart of her colonists. It was the intense heat of those “ trying 
times” that forced to maturity and to fruitage the sentiments whuse 
seeds were already germinating in the souls of the noble men of ’76— 
sentiments that found such clear and intense expression in the mem- 
orable paper to which they affixed their names ninety-seven years ago. 
The second day of July, 1776, was historic. It was the birth-day of a 
more perfect liberty than had ever been conceived of, as the right of 
man. The beneficent influence of the decision of that day in the 
Congress of the thirteen colonies, will be continued after the pen shall 
have fallen from the nerveless grasp of the earth’s last historian. It 
was on that day that the resolution of independence was passed. Then 
was it resolved, “That these United Colonies are, and of right ought 
to be, free and independent states. That they are absolved from all 
allegiance to the British crown, and that all political connection be- 
tween them and the state of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved.” The spirit that animated, and the principles that guided 
the members of that Congress, have been enshrined in the language 
of John Adams: 


The greatest question has been decided that ever was debated in 
America. And a greater, perhaps, never was nor will be decided among 
men. When I look back to 1761, and run through the series of political 
events, the chain of causes and effects, I am surprised at the suddenness, 
as well as the greatness of this revolution. Britain has been filled with 
folly, and America with wisdom. It is the will of heaven that the two 
countries should be sundered forever. It may be the will of heaven that 
America should suffer calamities still more wasting and distresses yet 
more dreadful. If this isto be the case, the furnace of affliction pro- 
duces refinement in states as well as individuals; but I submit all my 
hopes and fears to an overruling Providence, in which, unfashionable as 
the faith may be, I firmly believe. The second day of July, 1776, will be 
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the most memorable epoch in the history of America; to be celebrated by 
succeeding generations as the great anniversary festival, commemorated as 
the day of deliverance by solemn acts of devotion to God Almighty, 
from one end of the continent to the other, from this time forward for- 
ever more. You will think me transported with enthusiasm, but I am 
not. I am well aware of the toil, and blood, and treasure that it will 
cost to maintain this declaration, and support and defend these states. 
Yet, through all the gloom, I can see the rays of light and glory; that 
the end is worth all the means; that posterity will triumph in this day's 
transaction, even though we should rue it, which I trust in God we 
shall not. 


By this language, gushing warm from the profoundly moved soul 
of its author, we are enabled to apprehend the spirit of that time, 
and to appreciate the men who made its history. Every sentence 
reveals an unshaken confidence in the righteousness of their cause; 
their consciousness of rectitude renders possible and inspires faith in 
God. With this unshaken faith in God and the right are allied an 
incorruptible public virtue, an uncompromising moral honesty, and a 
devotion that shrinks from no possible sacrifice. It was this faith, 
this virtue, this honor, this consecration, that inspired the closing 
paragraph of the “Declaration”: ‘For the support of this decla- 
ration, with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, 
we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 

In their trust in God and the right, and their honoring devotion to 
both; in their public virtue, honesty, and integrity were also found 
the elements of that “righteousness that exalteth a nation;” the 
righteousness that gave them victory. The Colonists were not strong 
in numbers, nor in human alliances, realized or anticipated, nor in 
wealth nor equipments. God was their ally. They were strong 
through him and the invincibility of a just cause. 


What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted ! 
Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just. 


All that the most far-seeing anticipated of suffering and of sacri- 
fice was more than realized in the history of the struggle for inde- 
pendence. Hot indeed was the furnace of our fathers’ trial. The 
reward was a corresponding political'purity. Our nation has been 
highly favored. Through a series of trials God has led her to a 
succession of triumphs. 

To-day, as borne on the popular current thought goes back over 
our history, we are forcibly reminded of God’s injunction and warning 
to a people peculialy but not more really his than we :— 
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Remember all the way which the Lord thy God hath led thee. Keep 
the commandments of the Lord thy God, to walk in his ways, and to fear 
him. For the Lord thy God brought thee into a good land, a land of 
brooks of water, of fountains, and depths that spring out of valleys and 
hills; a land of wheat and barley, and vines; a land where thou shalt 
eat bread without scarceness—thou shalt not lack anything in it; a land 
whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass. 
When thou hast eaten and art full, then thou shalt bless the Lord thy 
God for the good land which he hath given thee. Beware that thou for- 
get not the Lord thy God, in not keeping his commandments, and his 
judgments, and his statutes. Lest when thou hast eaten and art full, 
and hast -built goodly houses, and dwelt therein; and when thy herds 
and thy flocks multiply, and thy silver and thy gold are multiplied, and 
all that thou hast is multipled; then thine heart be lifted up, and thou 
forget the Lord thy God; and thou say in thine heart, My power and 
the might of mine hand hath gotten me this wealth. But thou shalt 
remember the Lord thy God, for it is he that giveth thee power to get 
wealth. And it shall be if thou do at all forget the Lord thy God, and 
walk after other gods, and serve them, and worship them, I testify against 
you this day that ye shall surely perish. 


This language, addressed to emancipated Israel more than three 
thousand years ago, is as applicable to us now as though uttered to- 
day by the articulate voice of Jehovah, in accents audible to every 
citizen within the broad limits of this great land. There is a range 
of anticipation in this sacred Word that presses on beyond Hebrew 
experience; and, reaching down through the centuries, by the peculiar 
fitness of its description, its timely injunction, and merciful warning, 
demands our attention. And why not apply this language to our- 
selves? The history of the Jewish nation, while it reveals the 
impotence of the law to save, and presents us with the necessary 
antecedents to the introduction of Christianity, also furnishes us with 
an illustrative example of God’s method of dealing with nations. 

The Israelites were a peculiar people, for a peculiar purpose, and 
to answer special ends. But there was nothing in their distinguishing 
characteristics that could exempt them from the common frailties 
and necessities of humanity—nothing that could exclude them from 
sympathy with the race. The pride of the Jew was human pride ; 
his infidelity was human infidelity ; his passions, his cherished vices, 
his carnal tendencies, were all human, and as catholic as the race. 
God dealt with this “peculiar people” as with men, and (aside from 
the specific end which it was designed in his Providence to answer) 
he dealt with the Jewish nation as he has dealt and will deal with 
all nations. 


That people is wisest which most thoroughly learns and most 
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faithfully applies the principles of political economy and of national 
security found in this inspired history. It is a narrow, false, and 
most dishonoring view of God’s providence that confines his care to a 
mere handful of his creatures, and presumes to exempt from his all- 
embracing government the great masses of mankind. Our God is 
the God of nations; not of one, but of all; and the destinies of all 
are in his hands, and are determined by uniform laws. 

Our review, then, has a higher authority than mere inclination, 
a stronger incentive than the natural suggestiveness of the time. It 
is not enough for memory to drift carelessly back upon the surface of 
the popular current of thought. In obedience to the “ Remember 
all the way the Lord thy God hath led thee,” we must carefully search 
and diligéntly study the past. Retrospection becomes a positive duty, 
a duty of the nation as well as of the individual citizen. It is wise 
to look back, not with childish longing for the things that are forever 
gone, but so to commune with the past that its successes shall inspire 
hope and courage for the future, and its failures beget a wise and 
prudent caution for the time to come. 

As the traveller, from some hill-top, lifted high above the dust and 
obscuring irregularities of his path, looks back to take in, in one all- 
embracing view, the wide extent of country which he has before seen 
only in fragmentary detail, and to note more accurately the way over 
which he has passed, so should we, as a nation, from our present 
commanding eminence, from the summit of this closing century, look 
back over the path from which the fogs and obscuring mists of human 
prejudice, passion, and intrigue have now lifted, and mark the way 
by which the “ Lord our God has led” us. It is in the past that we 
discover most clearly the leading of the Divine hand. It is when we 
gather into one comprehensive view the campass of centuries, that we 
discern the presence and the plannings of a higher than human wis- 
dom and the operation of more than human power, so overruling 
man’s ignorance, and error, and passion, as to evolve blessings from 
what seemed most threatening evils. The pointings of Providence are 
as plainly visible in the discovery of this continent as were the 
pointings of the compass that guided the persevering mariner of Genoa, 
God provided here an asylum where those who had attained to the 
conception of the rights of conscience might find a partial relief from 
the galling fetters of arbitrary state restriction, and ultimately in- 
augurate a government characterized by the broadest religious liberty. 
In the discovery of the continent, in colonial history, in the struggle 
with and ultimate victory over Old Word prejudices, in the conception 
of and struggle for independence, in the success of the government 
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established, in all the nation’s progress through great trials to great 
triumphs, the leadings of His hand are apparent. 

Thus having rapidly reviewed the past, stepping from summit to 
summit of the crises of our national history, we proceed to the more 
difficult task of sketching— 

II. Our Present Position. There is a very general impression, 
both at home and abroad, that the American people have an adequate 
conception of their greatness and their power. Some even think 
that they have detected evidences of national vanity, and have not 
hesitated to charge us with a habit of boastfulness. The annual 
oratorical effervescence, with its froth of thoughtless and therefore 
meaningless extravagance, has given a seeming foundation to the 
charge. But it is only seeming; for we are persuaded that the 
masses of the people, notwithstanding the graphic and oft-repeated 
delineations of patriotic orators, have never attained to any just con- 
ception either of the material or of the moral forces of the nation. 
To thousands of our citizens the capabilities of the nation for good 
or for evil have never become a subject of serious thought. This 
fact accounts for their failure to appreciate the privileges and respon- 
sibilities, and to discharge the duties of citizenship. 

It is important that the citizen should have a sober and intelligent 
conception of the magnitude and beneficent possibilities of his country. 
Neither false modesty, nor fear of the charge of national vanity, 
should deter us from candidly admitting to ourselves, and manfully 
claiming for our country, all that the faithful history of the past and 
a just estimate of the facts of the present accord to her. When we 
declare the greatness of America, the assertion is not boastful but 
truthful; it is not made in the interest of vanity but of veracity. 

Geographically, ours is a great country. Whether we consider the 
extent of territory, or the rapidity of the changes that affect it, the 
claim is alike vindicated. Immigration and multiplication defeat all 
efforts at accurate census-taking. Agriculture is pushing its benefi- 
cent triumphs with unprecedented energy. All over our wide and 
fertile territory, in answer, not to Satan’s tempting test, but in re- 
sponse to the inarticulate cry of human need, God, by the secret 
alchemy of vegetation, is converting the stone into bread. Here, 
with a population no more dense than that of England now, 1,300,- 
000,000, may find a home, to which the extent of our territory, 
variety of climate, and fertility of soil, all invite them. The mineral 
wealth of the country is another element that must be included in 
the estimate of present greatness, and of future possibilities. This, 
already great, is constantly augmented by new discoveries. In 
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mechanical industries we have been peculiarly successful. In rapidity 
of numerical increase, in development of natural resources, and in the 
progress of mechanical arts, America is peerless. And her great 
material realizations are only suggestive of greater possibilities. 
Surely we should bless the Lord our God for the good land he hath 
given us—this land of brooks of water, of fountains, and depths; 
this land of wheat, and barley, and vines; this land in which we have 
eaten bread without scarceness, in which we have not lacked anything; 
this land whose stones are iron, and out of whose hills we have 
digged brass. 

To an inherited literature we have made honorable and worthy 
contributions. The world recognizes the ministry of American men 
in advancing the frontier of scientific truth. And notwithstanding 
the brevity of our history, the strong utilitarian tendency of the 
time, and the absorbing character of rapidly succeeding political 
events, we are honorably represented in the world of art. 

This great land is the theatre upon which we are to act, and these 
truely measureless appliances are the materials with which, under 
Divine guidance, we are to construct the nation’s future. But that 
is a sadly deficient picture of the time that presents only its material 
and intellectual features. Another and more difficult impression 
remains to be taken—the moral phase of the age, particularly as it 
reveals itself in political life. Whither shall we turn our instrument? 
Shall we adjust its focus to the recently exposed gigantic frauds of 
the late municipal government of our national metropolis? Shall we 
place before us, as types of the time, the moral portraits of those 
magnificent swindlers, whose boundless cupidity laid its controlling 
grasp upon city and state legislation? These are colossal specimens, 
and must be regarded as the extreme culminations of recognized and 
prevalent tendencies. They are fair exponents of a class, but not of 
the people. Let the instrument be turned and its lens adjusted to 
the Forty-second Congress. Here, by the concentrated light of even 
a partial investigation, we have cast upon the canvas of the passing 
age a scene upon which the virtuous patriot must ever look with 
shame—a scene whose conspicuous wrecks of reputation should awe 
into honesty the politican of all future time. Some of the most emi- 
nent men.of the nation, men who had been honored, trusted, loved by 
the people, men upon whose fair fame no taint had hitherto fallen, 
are arraigned for complicity in a corporation created and ingeniously 
managed to defraud the government. Equivocation and positive 
denial are resorted to, but they fail to annul the evidence, or to hide 
the wrong; and the shameful prevarication and falsehood of the 
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accused outrank their first offence. Is the morality of the age re- 
flected in the acts of these men? Is the voice of the people heard 
in the yeas that supported the “Back-pay Resolutions” ? 

It is always difficult to form a true estimate of one act from its 
opening scene, or a just judgment of a character still upon the stage. 
First impressions are liable to modification from what comes after. 
He who attempts the accurate estimate of American forces, material 
and moral, will find himself frequently baffled by indeterminate and 
sometimes suddenly and widely varying quantities. But, though we 
cannot clearly define, and accurately estimate, all the forces and in- 
fluences that conspire to form the national character of our age, yet 
the careful observer cannot fail to discover in the tendencies of the 
time and in the acts of public men that which is marring the present 
and blighting the hopes of the future. That noisily lauded palladium 
of our liberties, “the ballot-box,” now no longer the means of deter- 
mining the honest choice of the people, has degenerated into a mere 
fraudometer, an instrument to test the comparative fraudulent capa- 
bilities of contending political parties. Election frauds are no longer 
the exception but the rule. Precious time and immense treasure 
are annually wasted, and the pressing duties of legislative bodies 
blocked, by the discussion and decision of cases of contested election. 
Many of the men who seek and secure public place give unmistaka- 
ble evidence of venality. They buy their positions, and unblushingly 
sell themselves out at a handsome advance over all the expenses 
of election. 

Thanks be unto God, there are some honorable exceptions. The 
eulogist of a late eminent statesman claims that it was a “rare excel- 
lence,” and even a “mark of eccentricity ” in his subject, that in such 
an age as ours he kept himself free from the taint of the bribe and 
the potent seductions of corporate power. God give us more such 
“eccentric” men! The transforming influence of such leaven is 
greatly needed to purge political circles of their base venality, a 
venality that is fast degrading our statesmanship into a traffic, a 
most corrupt, demoralizing, and perilous speculation. On Wall street 
brokers deal in stocks; at the political shambles they trade in states- 
men. Bribery, one of the blackest and basest of political crimes, no 
longer seeks to hide itself. What once sought the cover of night, 
now stalks forth unchallenged at noon-day. Men who are known to 
have sold themselves, bear back their heavy bribes, and with a sub- 
limity of impudence and shamelessness display their ill-gotten wealth 
in the very face of their constituents. The glass of whiskey, given 
to influence the vote of the ignorant native, or the freshly-imported 
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citizen; the office, pledged to the subordinate politician for service 
rendered in the campaign, and the contract price at which the state 
legislator or the congressman engages to support certain local in- 
terests or corporate schemes, are all forms of bribery disgracefully 
common to our present political system. 

It is not difficult to account for this general demoralization of 
political circles. The American people are preéminently practical. 
The distinguishing characteristic of the time is an ultra-utilitarian- 
ism. A false and degrading standard is assumed as the measure of 
men—a standard by which capital outranks virtuous character, pros- 
perity is preferred to principle, and income supercedes intelligence. 
Such a standard discounts virtue, and puts a tempting premium 
upon vice; strengthens the unholy passion for wealth, and weakens 
the moral restraints that lie in the way of its dishonest getting. 
When a purely utilitarian spirit dictates the national policy; when 
measures are adopted or rejected by the criterion of material effect 
alone, and especially when the personal pecuniary interests of the 
national legislator hang heavy in the scales, then there is danger 
that a base expediency will triumph over fundamental principle, that 
public interest will be sacrificed to personal ends; and it requires no 
prophet to anticipate the evils that threaten the state. To this social 
error, to this excessive pecuniary tendency, in short to this degrading 
idolatry of mammon, the humiliating peculations of public men are 
largely attributable. Popular sentiment has strengthened rather 
than checked the dangerous cupidity, and emboldened the politician 
to gratify his greed of gain at the sacrifice of personal honor and 
the public good. 

This is a dark picture, but it is no fancy sketch; it has the fadeless 
coloring of fact. It will serve as a back-ground which— 

III. Tae Hopes AnD PossIBILITIES OF THE FuTURE may illumine 
with brighter shades. 

We acknowledge no affinity with the family of croakers; have no 
predisposition to find things miserably bad; are not in sympathy with 
the pitiful and despairing O tempora, O mores. We do not believe 
that “the age of virtuous politics is past” forever, nor that all 
“patriots are grown too shrewd to be sincere.” But we do believe 
in looking the hideous and humiliating fact of notorious political cor- 
ruption full in the face. We do believe in “knowing the worst,” that 
we may “provide for it.” In all that we do know, even in the recent 
revelations of what seems so like corruption in men we thought in- 
corruptible, there is nothing to cause the Christian patriot to despair. 
There is cause for alarm; there is a loud and imperative call to the 
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slumbering citizen to wake, and watch, and work. Men of integrity, 
Christian men, through despondency or indifference, have too long 
been sinfully negligent of political duty. The high and sacred in- 
terests of state have been quietly and carelessly handed over to a 
class of men who have shown themselves morally and mentally in- 
competent to their management. In many localities the better class 
of our citizens have no representative in the state or the national 
councils. Laws are made and administered in the interest of a traffic 
that exists as the legalized curse of almost every community—a 
traffic that crowds our courts with business, our poor-houses with 
paupers, and our prisons with criminals. Are the virtuous and re- 
spectable citizens of a district fairly represented by the legislator 
who, perfectly regardless of their wish, shows himself the mere tool 
of the representatives of this impoverishing and demoralizing traffic? 
Office-seekers generally have no regard to the Christian element of 
a community. They secure nominations, but by whom and upon 
what secret conditions is often unknown to the masses of the people. 
We give them our support, and, in return, are grossly misrepresented. 
There is need of reform. But we are told that the evil is chronic 
and irremediable. If it be so, let heaven pity, and let the nations 
despise us. But our case is notso hopeless. The evil, though chronic, 
can be remedied. True the corruption is great, and its intrenchment 
strong. It has all the advantage of the ins, and of complete organiza- 
tion. Yet it can be dislodged, if the current of popular opprobrium be 
perseveringly directed against all political intrigue and peculation, 
and the disinfectant of incorruptible men be faithfully applied. 
Conservatism is a popular word with some most excellent men. 
But conservatism will never correct the evils of our time. It is in 
fact a relative principle, good or evil, as it may happen to be asso- 
ciated. It is frequently the foe of reform, and a barrier to progress. 
It was conservatism in the supporters of Jewish tradition that was 
clamorous for the crucifixion of the Son of God. It was conservatism 
that resisted the progress of science when it extorted from Galileo 
the recantation of his new-found truth. It was conservatism that 
piled the fagots about the noble martyrs. It was conservatism that 
sought to suppress the truths unearthed from their long concealment 
by Luther and his compeers. It is conservatism that now seeks to 
thwart every effort to correct or punish the prostitution of political 
power. Radical evils require radical remedies. What the times de- 
mand is a vigorous aggressive movement of virtue against vice, of truth 
against falsehood, of right against prevalent fraud, of genuine, devoted 
patriotism against a dominant, grasping, and destructive selfishness. 
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But we are met with the humiliating and despairing cry, “There is 
no public virtue nor sincerity; and selfishness has swallowed up 
patriotism, and dried the fountains of humanity and philanthropy.” 
Hush! hush! that hopeless wail. Take back the false and insulting 
impeachment of the virtue of the American people. All our history 
conspires to prove the charge a slander. There is virtue in the na- 
tion, though it may seem to slumber; a Samson, blind it would seem, 
and bound for the time, but a Samson nevertheless, only waiting 
for the inspiration of some great occasion to burst his bonds, and deal 
destruction upon insolent foes. In ’61 the people were as intensely 
absorbed in the pursuit of wealth as they are to-day; and selfishness 
seemed as thoroughly to have dried the fountains of patriotism and 
humanity in the American heart. But when the national integrity 
was threatened, the seemingly sealed fountain of patriotism was re- 
opened, the love of self was forgotten in the greater love of country. 
When war drove its rough share deep through the moral soil, it up- 
heaved a long undisturbed substratum, that yielded a rich and 
abundant harvest of noble virtues. We challenge the world to 
parallel our prompt suppression of such wide and determined revolt. 
The faithful chronicler of the deeds of philanthropy must crown his 
climax with the record of the aggregate beneficence of our extem- 
porized Sanitary and Christian Commissions. We call England to 
witness to our humanity. For while her dock-yards were sending 
forth armed vessels to aid the wicked assault upon our government, 
our merchant-ships were freighted with food consigned to her starving 
poor. These cardinal virtues, which in times of emergency have 
leaped from their concealement into sudden, vigorous, saving activity, 
which in all the past have responded so promptly and so nobly to the 
call of the nation and of humanity, are still in the heart of the 
American people. 

But how can they be developed? How can their force be gathered 
up, and directed successfully against the prevalent evils of the time? 
Not by dragging our mothers, our wives, and our sisters from their 
quiet homes and becoming duties, to the stump, the caucus, or the 
polls. There is nothing cheering, nothing hopeful, socially or politi- 
cally, in the modern agitation of the “woman question.” Some who 
claim to lead the movement, the most boisterous, unwomanly, and in- 
decent advocates of what they are pleased to call “woman’s rights,” 
promise very doubtful aid to virtue, public or private. Nor is the 
slumbering virtue to be waked, the mighty reserve of moral force to 
be called out, its field cleared of obstructions, or its range of effec- 
tive operation widened, by so-called “Religious amendments” to the 
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constitution of the state or nation. The recognition, or what is meant 
by it, the effort to establish a purely religious tenet, by state enact- 
ment, is as incongruous as would be a special act of a legislature 
recognizing the law of gravitation. The dogmas of religion are, by 
their very nature, as far removed from the proper sphere of state 
legislation as are the laws that govern the motions of the planets. 

Christianity in its purity does not seek the aid of the state, and 
cannot be promoted by civil enactments. The state, however, does 
require the aids of religion; it needs both the restraints and the in- 
spiration of Christianity. But it only reveals its gross misconception 
of religion when it proposes to secure its aid by the incorporation of 
a religious creed in the fundamental law, or to correct present evils or 
avert future calamities by “religious amendments” to its constitu- 
tion. Religion cannot benefit the state, cannot purify or perfect its 
government, save as its principles live in the hearts of its citizens, and 
are acted out in their lives. Religious amendment is needed, but it 
is the amendment that is effected in the hearts of men by the enact- 
ment of the Holy Spirit. 

Our hope of reform, of the perpetuity of the government, and of its 
progress toward a more perfect ideal, rests solely upon that class of 
citizens whose influenceis now almost wholly ignored in political cir- 
cles—the honest, the Christian men of the nation. But these men 
must be roused from their long-indulged lethargy. They must be 
waked to the consciousness of their power, and of the imperative 
obligation to use it. They must be led to the clear perception of the 
dangers that threaten the state and of the evils that domand reform. 
They must also be directed in the exercise of their influence. 

In this work of advancing the ideas and of waking and intensify- 
ing the sense of political responsibility in the honest and virtuous 
masses of the people, the nation must depend upon her scholars ; upon 
men whose intelligence enables them to detect the threatening evil 
and to determine and apply the needed remedy ; men whose culture 
and position lift them above the possibility of being biassed or blinded 
by any form of bribe; men whose abilities qualify them to “prove all 
things,” and whose steadfast virtues prompt them to “hold fast that 
which is good.” Scholars of America, Christian scholars of America, 
the destinies of this nation are largely in your hands. The genius 
of our government invests you with powers which to use carelessly 
or to decline to use is of the nature of treason to God, your country, 
and humanity. All that you can do to suppress evil and to promote 
righteous rule, to make the government contribute most to the glory 
of God and the good of humanity, duty demands. There is perhaps 
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no sphere in which your influence as citizens can be more legiti- 
mately or successfully exerted than in the councils in which the 
principles of state or national policy are determined, and the men 
who are to go before the people as the representatives of those princi- 
ples are chosen. Don’t be alarmed at the cry of “‘politician! poli- 
tician!!” There is an animal that defends itself by a stench of its 
own secretion. The baser class of politicians practice upon that 
principle. They seek by similar means to protect themselves from the 
presence of men whose honesty and integrity would rebuke, expose, 
and punish their corrupt practices. “ Politician” is now a term of 
reproach. But it is capable of redemption; it can be transformed 
into a title of honor. Only, however, in the way we have indicated. 
Honest men, and many of them, is the only ingredient that can clarify 
the turbid pool of modern politics. 

There is no class of obligations resting upon men of Christian cul- 
ture concerning which their conceptions fall so far below the reality 
as in the case of their civil responsibilities. Some do vote. Others, 
through a sickly sentimentality growing out of a misconstruction of 
Christ’s declaration, “My kingdom is not of this world,” or through 
sinful indifference, neglect even that; then dolefully sigh over the de- 
generacy of the times and the appalling corruption of administrations. 

If there is any element in our national character that gives hope 
of improvement upon the experience of the republics that have been, 
anything that can save us from going down under corruptions that 
proved their ruin, it is the leaven of Christianity. This is the only 
force that can successfully resist and counter-work the disintegrating 
and destructive influence of the dominant selfishness that underlies 
all political corruption and intrigue. But this corrective will not be 
effectively applied until Christian men are educated to the idea that 
political duty is religious duty—until loyalty to the truth and to 
principle shall be recognized as paramount to all purely party 
allegiance. It is the truth whose clear light will expose the evils of 
the present, and guide to the wisest policy for the future. It is vital 
Christianity, operative in the individual soul, that discounts the inor- 
dinate estimate of self, and exalts the conception of and inspires devo- 
tion to the rights of others, It is the spirit of the Crucified One in 
the heart of the citizen that recognizes government as a means for 
the blessing of humanity and converts patriotism into philanthropy. 
The vicariousness on which the eternal government rests is suggestive 
of the basal element of that perfect ideal toward which all human 
government should ever tend. 


Where the individual cannot voluntarily surrender personal 
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advantage for the public good, where the few cannot willingly forego 
self-interest in their devotion to the welfare of the many, there the 
essential elements of the highest ideal of government are wanting. 

Unless the representative of the people, in self-forgetting devotion, 
administers the power vested in him for his constituents, the funda- 
mental principle of the government is perverted. Unless those who 
are exalted to public position are capable of sacrificing possible per- 
sonal interests for the public weal; yea, unless they are incapable of 
sacrificing the public good for personal emolument, they are morally 
disqualified for discharging the functions of office. The interests of 
the people are not safe in their hands. 

Mr. Adams, in the introduction to his eulogy upon the late Mr, 
Seward, has given us the following classification of public men: 


The first class embraces all those who exercise their power mainly for 
personal ends, with little regard to the public good. The second class 
includes those who, with pure motives and equal capacity, address 
themselves to the work of maintaining the existing state of things. The 
third class embraces those who, possessing a creative force, labor to ad- 
vance the condition of their fellow-men. The first class works the fall 
of nations; the second class sustains nations; and the third class 
develops nations, 


The indecent scramble for office, the means by which it is secured, 
the manner of its administration, and the frequent exhibitions ‘of 
wealth irregularly acquired by the incumbent, awaken the suspicion 
that many of our politicans are enrolled by their own record in the 
first of these classes. We are annually the witnesses of the mortify- 
ing spectacle of our public men immodestly hawking their claims 
through the land, like vociferous hucksters. Those who spend time 
and treasure so lavishly to secure office, inform us by their actions 
that they intend to reimburse themselves when the desired place is 
gained. To wrest the government from the custody of such men 
and place it in the hands of those whose integrity and intelligent 
conservatism will cling tenaciously to the good already attained, and 
whose constructive genius will penetrate the future, and force its 
glorious possibilities into beneficent realities—this is the work of the 
hour; this is the problem that now demands solution. There is 
nothing chimerical in the conception; it can, and should be, realized. 
It is a possible work; a work to which men of high moral and 
intellectual culture must rouse the masses of the people. 

In the providence of God, the Christian scholars of America are 
to-day summoned to a work as noble as ever inspired the heart or 
enlisted the energies of a Christian patriot. It is theirs—not to form 
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parties, nor to fabricate artificial issues— but to develop the latent 
virtue of the people, and give it efficient direction against every form of 
public vice. It is theirs to create a public sentiment that shall blast 
and wither the corrupt official; a sentiment that shall cause public 
men to prefer honesty with poverty to perfidy with wealth. It is 
theirs to tear the mask from the guilded aristocracy of the time, and 
expose the underlying corruption and ignorance to their merited con- 
tempt; to abolish the false standard that measures men by what they 
have, and establish the true test that recognizes virtue, integrity, and 
intelligence as the marks of a genuinenobility. By teaching and by 
example they may lead the masses to a higher conception of their 
duty as citizens and stimulate them to its more faithful discharge. 
Christian men, this work of needed reform is yours; for it your 
qualifications and opportunity are heaven’s commission. The example, 
the spirit, and the faith of your fathers, call to you from the history 
of the past, and summon you to it; the facts of the present force it 


upon you, and you are lured to it by the hopes and possibilities of a 
promising future. 


I. C. Wynn, 


CampeEn, N. J. 

















OUR SCHOOLS AND FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


a* estimate of the proper relation of our educational institutions 

in this country to the great work of Foreign Missions has a 
vital dependence upon our conception of the chief characteristics of 
that work itself. We may be permitted, then, to approach our sub- 
ject by means of that with which it is so closely connected. 

I. No description of the Christian church can be Scriptural which 
omits or slightly mentions her missionary calling. Not more strictly 
is an army a body of men organized and equipped for war—this being 
its controlling function and its informing motive—than is a Christian 
church a body of men organized and equipped for purposes of evan- 
gelization. This evangelistic purpose, essentially militant and assuredly 
conquering, lies in the original divine idea of the church which de- 
termined her form, her endowments, her instrumentalities, and her 
obligations. The charter of her existence, and the warrant of 
unfailing divine attendance and protection, are written only upon her 
perpetual, irrevocable commission to evangelize the world. Only an 
evangelizing church can be an evangelical church. Only a church 
that “goes among all the nations,” can prove herself apostolic— 
called of God and sent of God—sent by Jesus Christ, whose name 
she wears, even as he was sent by the Father. 

And, as has been intimated, all the instrumentalities of the church 


have been shaped and adjusted to this comprehensive missionary 
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purpose. Ifthe very organization of the individual Christian church 
bespeaks this missionary characteristic—if every Christian is a sworn 
missionary, the light of the world and the salt of the earth—equally 
conspicuous are the missionary features in all the visible agencies 
whereby Christianity is to be continued and extended. The divine 
truth of which the church is depositary and expositor, is in her keep- 
ing only as a trust for the whole world. She may not modify it in a 
single syllable or letter, and just as little may she withhold it from 
those for whom it was given. By the grace of this stewardship of 
God’s Word, the church is made a debtor alike to Greek and bar- 
barian, to wise and foolish, and her only becoming disposition is a 
zealous readiness to preach the gospel to all whom she can reach. 
The Bible is God’s message for the race. 

So also with the Christian ministry, the divinely-appointed leaders, 
teachers, and servants of the church. Their function is inherently 
evangelistic, especially in its ultimate scope and purpose. While their 
first and far-reaching duty is the training of the local churches over 
which they are severally placed, an essential aim in such training must 
be ever the evangelistic activity of the compacted and disciplined bodies. 
In the inspired account of the splendid endowment of spiritual in- 
structors with which our triumphant and glorified Lord has enriched 
his militant people, it is said (in a passage seriously mistranslated 
and therefore grievously misread) that “he gave some to be apostles, 
some to be prophets, some to be evangelists, some to be pastors and 
teachers, with a view to the perfect qualifying of the saints for the 
work of ministration and for the edifying of the body of Christ.” 
(Ephesians iv. 11,12.) Neither the work of ministration nor the 
work of edification is delegated wholly to the official leaders. Both 
departments of activity are committed to all the saints, to the entire 
Christian body—the body of Christ—into which and through which 
the power of the commissioned teachers must pass in order to be 
most abundantly effective. This body is to be knit together and to 
be enlarged by the appropriate supplies of every joint and the appro- 
priate energy of every part. Thus only is it ordained that the multi- 
tude of the elect throughout the earth shall attain unto the oneness 
of the faith and of the complete knowledge of the Son of God, unto a 
perfect manhood, unto the consummate maturity of the fulness 
of Christ. 

These three leading visible agencies of Christianity, to which all 
others are subordinate, and through which the invisible Spirit chiefly 
manifests his sovereign and resistless power—the organized church, 
the inspired Word, and the personally chosen ministry—all bear this 
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distinctive token of their divine origin, that they are directly designed 
for the evangelization of the world. For each the authentic super- 
scription is the commission to “go,” that all nations may be discipled 
_ and won to the obedience of faith, through the preaching of Jesus 
Christ, and in accordance with the commandment of the eternal God. 
(Matthew xxviii. 19; Romans xvi. 25, 26.) 

II. Nor does the providential indication of the great field for present 
foreign enterprise seem less clear. All trustworthy modern investiga- 
tion confirms the ancient record of the Bible concerning the unity of 
the human race and concerning its primitive home. God not only 
made out of one blood every nation of men, appointing their seasons of 
appearance in history, and fixing their boundaries of habitation, to 
the end that they might seek him; but when at the outset he separated 
the sons of Adam, and divided to the nations their inheritance, he 
fixed these historical boundaries and seasons with reference to the 
number and influence of his chosen people—. ¢., with reference to the 
preparation of the world for Christianity, and its subsequent proclama- 
tion to every creature. The high land of Armenia, about the head- 
waters of the Euphrates, was undoubtedly,the original hive of the 
human race. Thither all the lines of historic testimony point; and 
if we cannot actually trace them all the way to their point of meet- 
ing, we can distinctly see their uniform tendency and approximately 
measure the degree of their convergence. From this central seat two 
mighty streams of population have issued forth during the past cen- 
turies, and now at length, in our day, each stream having completed 
its flow round half the globe, the extremes of earth’s inhabitants stand 
facing each other across our Western sea. It is a suggestive fact 
that the circle of the earth which passes through the Ural Mountains, 
dividing Asia from Europe, passes also through California, on our 
Pacific slope; and this circle (speaking in general terms and with 
reference to the lines of historic movement) also divides the earth into. 
its Christian and heathen hemispheres. True, west of our imagined line 
lie those most oriental of Oriental nations, Persia, Arabia, and Syria, 
together with Asia Minor; but, more significant still, all these have 
participated in the great Western movement, and their history and 
historic influence in a most striking way have been propagated through 
Europe and America rather than through the distant East. The 
wonderful Mediterranean, with its exhaustless advantages of extended 
coast-lines and numerous islands, attracted those whom the forbidding 
boundaries toward India repelled, and thus there was a deep and 
permanent cleavage of the race along the line that we have named. 

Again, on our western side of this dividing barrier, the three 
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leading epochs of ancient history are most instructive for us to-day and 
in relation to our present inquiry. Cyrus (500 years B. C.) united 
the nations around him, and spread the Jewish religion and Jewish 
synagogues throughout his world. Alexander the Great, two hun- 
dred years later (300 years B. C.), covering a wider territory, brought 
Kast and West together, and made the peculiar treasures of each the 
common possession of all; the Roman Augustus, in the fulness 
of his power when Christ was born, consolidated and newly shaped 
what had been previously acquired, and carried the whole body of 
his civilization through Europe. In the centre of the region thus 
affected by this movement of the centuries, receiving influences from 
adjoining lands and mightily influencing them in turn, were 

‘Those holy fields, 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 


Which, eighteen hundred years ago, were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter cross. 


And so it was that Christianity, entering this historic stream at its 
source, inheriting Persian discipline, appropriating Grecian learning, 
and following Roman conquest, has been enabled to transform and 
mould this Western Christian hemisphere. Meanwhile—and this is 
the special point for remembrance here—India and China, the whole 
vast region of Eastern Asia, had been growing up in isolation, neither 
receiving nor giving in the mighty ferment that kept Western Asia 
and Europe in constant agitation. We can now see that, in the 
wisdom and plan of God, the fulness of the times for those distant 
Asiatics had not yet come. He would first allow them, as he had 
the peoples of the West, to work out their own religious and social 
problems, and weary themselves in their wanderings from him, while 
he should in the meantime be preparing the instruments and agencies 
for their spiritual deliverance when the divinely-appointed time should 
arrive. Has not the hour come, and the instruments? If, as we 
devoutly believe, the world’s history before Christ’s incarnation was 
in preparation for that momentous event, and its history since is in 
preparation for his return—each succeeding period being the effective 
antecedent of that which follows—may we not justly say that all 
which has been hitherto achieved is in preparation for the evangeli- 
zation of those millions of India, China, Japan and Africa, that have 
grown up almost as far removed from the influence of our modern 
and Christian life as if they had inhabited another planet? 

The plan of the world’s redemption is one, and the providential 
methods for accomplishing the successive parts of the plan are essen- 
tially alike, just as the field is one, though its cultivation may advance 
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only by provinces and sections. That Christianity which was so early 
brought into conflict with Judaism and with Grecian and Roman 
heathenism, is only now ready for successful conflict with Hindooism 
and Buddhism, and Confucianism and Mohammedanism, and other 
forms of venerable and deep-rooted error which enthrall more than 
half the race. These slowly-passing centuries have been centuries 
of training for a task that will be found to demand all their accumu- 
lated resources. Christianity has been divinely guided and empow- 
ered to embody itself in the various forces of society, educational, 
political, industrial, commercial, philanthropic, in order that these 
forces may now be turned (trained and fitted as they have become) to 
the conquest of these unevangelized empires. We say again, He 
who had prepared, through long ages of discipline and development, 
the religious truths and liturgic forms of Judaism, the literary re- 
sources of Greek speech, and the comprehensive and vigorous political 
agencies of Rome, for the purpose of furnishing Christianity at its 
birth with the needed agencies for rapid and permanent victories, He 
has been preparing Christianity itself, by all subsequent discipline 
and development, for the more difficult contest that now lies before 
its mature and thoroughly-equipped strength. When we remember 
whence the gospel came to us, and how it has come, we may devoutly 
acknowledge that God has enlarged Japheth, and that he permits him 
to dwell in the tents of Shem. Surely there is an obligation in the 
inheritance. 

III. In prosecuting the work thus devolved upon us we must look 
for agencies mainly to the foreign fields themselves. There can now 
hardly be a dissent from the fundamental missionary principle that 
China must be evangelized by Chinese; and Burmah by Burmese; 
and India by Indians; just as Europe must be evangelized by Eu- 
ropeans, and America by Americans. This principle, while it makes 
the need for foreign missionaries imperative, determines their general 
line of action. Their personal occupation of alien fields is temporary, 
though it may well extend over several generations yet, while they 
are preparing those fields for the permanent occupation of the gospel. 
It is not simply the winning of a few converts that is sought, nor 
simply the adoption of the Christian name by a few tribes of untu- 
tored savages; but the complete Christianization, in all their modes 
of thought and life, of populous kingdoms that were far advanced in 
culture and civil organization twenty centuries ago. It is, to make 
one example stand for all, to get such a Christian hold upon the moral 
and intellectual forces of Burmese society that native Christians may 
there undertake for their people what the Christians of this country 
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are striving to dohere. This goal is doubtless yet a long way off, 
and calls for a wisdom, patience, persistence, and liberality that per- 
haps not many among us fully recognize; but it nevertheless is the 
goal of our hopes and activities. 

Thanks be to God, the experimental stage in modern Christian 
missions has fairly passed; and it has been a splendid success, con- 
firming the Saviour’s promise and demonstrating his people’s ability 
and obligation. We have not only Christian churches among the 
heathen, but we have Christian families and Christian schools and 
Christian communities. Thoughtful heathen can themselves now 
trace the broad lines of contrast between their own religion and 
Christianity, and discern at least some of the leading characteristics 
of that godliness which in manifold ways blesses the life that now is, 
as well as secures that which is to come. We have obtained light 
upon missionary methods, acquired precious experience, and accumu- 
lated a multitude of helps of priceless value and permanent advan- 
tage. And the one capital lesson out of all this preliminary labor is 
that the great work must be done by native agencies and native ma- 
chinery, and that our chief endeavor must be to prepare the way 
for these. 

We are indeed in a new era. Let any one read the Minutes of our 
last Burmah Baptist Convention, or read the proceedings of the 
General Missionary Conference which met at Allahabad, India, last 
Christmas, or study Grundemann’s magnificent Missionary Atlas, 
and he will feel that this new era in the missionary enterprise has 
assuredly come. The church’s consciousness of her appointed work 
is clearer and stronger than ever before. She is more certain of her 
ground and of the way to occupy it; and the fruit of her labor 
appears on every side. We do not disparage the past. The returns 
have been wonderful, for the expenditure of men and money and 
time. But our face must be to the future, wherein our duty lies ; 
and with broader. views, improved methods, and more intelligent 
faith, we must seek especially to evoke and foster and train those 
effective native instrumentalities through which the vast heathen 
world is to be redeemed. 

In thus exalting the native agencies to the place assigned them by 
almost all experienced missionaries of every denomination, we do not 
forget that the heathen must be saved, if saved at all, by the preaching 
of the gospel, through the power of the Holy Spirit. It is to secure 
just that result, in all its blessed and permanent fruitfulness, that we 
so emphasize the point before us. A sense of unqualified dependence 
upon the presence of Christ and the energy of the Holy Spirit leads 
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us to estimate, above all other visible means of evangelization, suffi- 
cient numbers of sanctified and competent men who can wield the 
sword of the Spirit. If all heathendom were converted to Chris- 
tianity to-day—just that and nothing more, simply new-born babes 
in Christ—our duty and methods could hardly be essentially different 
from what they now are, or ought to be. This primary work of con- 
version would be a glorious consummation indeed. All heaven would 
be moved with exultant joy, and earth could frame no adequate form 
of thanksgiving. But were that done, still the work would remain, 
without which all else would soon be again lost, of so edifying the 
“body of Christ” that the transformed heathendom might continue 
an established, intelligent, and self-perpetuating Christendom. As it 
is, we have the first work yet to do, but it must be done with con- 
stant reference to the second; and, such is the order of God’s kingdom, 
the methods which are adjusted to the second are just those which 
can alone be relied on to accomplish the first. The plans which aim 
at permanency are really best adapted to immediate success. To 
provide for efficient native agencies is the surest way to win native 
converts. 

IV. The bearing of all this upon the relation of our Educational 
Institutions to Foreign Missions, it will not need many words to indi- 
cate. These institutions are the church’s training-schools, where she 
forms and furnishes her leaders for every good word and work. 
More than she is aware, the tone of her thought, the style of her 
teaching, and the methods of her activity are determined in these 
schools. In a very important sense is it true that the church can 
only be, in her prevailing spirit and outward activities, what these 
schools make her; while it is equally true that they can only be what 
she makesthem. Itisasuggestive and monitory fact that American 
Foreign Missions had their birth in an American Christian College, 
and out of similar institutions have gone the men who have sustained 
them to this hour. The work will cease when our colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries cease to cherish it. Let this be remembered alike 
by our churches and our schools to-day. 

It is not supposed that our schools can give special training for 
missionaries, nor would it be wise for them to attempt it. Every 
missionary must know the people among whom he labors; he must 
know their speech, their modes of thought, their habits of life; but 
these he can only competently learn from the people themselves, on 
his special field. But our schools can and should be pervaded by the 
missionary spirit; their studies can be moulded by the evident design 
of God in the configuration and history of the earth. Geography, 
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history, language, literature, science, art, and the thought which 
these evoke, can all be vivified by the ruling purpose of God in the 
distribution and continuance of our'race. If the students in these 
schools are to be the leaders in the church, and if the church’s one 
work is the thorough evangelization of the world, then the answer to 
the question we are discussing is obvious, and needs no formal utter- 
ance. If the work of Foreign Missions holds the high place we have 
endeavored to indicate, and its main features are those we have en- 
deavored to outline, then it demands an abiding place in the best 
thoughts of our best leaders, and the personal services of some of the 
foremost among them. The field is one, and the work is one. If 
this divine truth is the controlling principle in our Christian educa- 
tion, we shall not want for trained spiritual leaders, either at home 
or abroad. The minds of our Christian students will be constantly 
directed to the whole field and the whole work, and will be prepared 
to deal with the problems that meet them either there or here. They 
will not wish to rush unharnessed into the conflict, nor be easily dis- 
mayed by difficulty and toil. And the influence of our educational 
institutions upon foreign missions will not be less through the pastors 
and churches at home, than through the missionaries sent into the 
foreign work itself. 

Our schools, then, in a word, must be places of Christian training 
for the evangelization of the world—the seats of missionary intelli- 
gence and missionary purpose. They should be filled and guided by 
that spirit which is at once historic and prophetic, looking before and 
after, seeing in the signs of the times the lessons of the past and the 
opportunities of the future, understanding that He whose providence 
has shaped in the fires of the centuries the facts and forces of to-day 
intends that they shall be the instruments of the greater victories to 
which the same providence now summons us. 


LEMvEL Moss. 
Crozer THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


























PAUL, AS AN ARGUMENT FOR CHRISTIANITY. 


_— present state of the argument for Christianity is somewhat 
peculiar; and if we fail to notice the real point at issue, the 
controversies now raging are not a little perplexing. Christianity 
professes to be a historic religion. That claim is put forth on every 
page of the Christian documents. That claim is either true or false. 
The opponents of a historic Christianity have skillfully drawn away 
the attention not only of the multitude, but even of educated men, 
from the vital question at issue; and they have succeeded in provok- 
ing discussion upon those incidental matters which, though interesting, 
have but a very subordinate relation to the main object of the con- 
troversy. They have started so many objections which, though not 
vital, are yet perplexing; they have raised so many inquiries about 
minor matters supposed to be antagonistic, that the very multitude 
of their raids upon the debatable ground between the two hostile 
camps has confused some good men, and alarmed more. The real 
points at issue are very few. Nor does it need large learning to 
determine them. Any man, with an ordinary library at hand, may 
settle them for himself. And these once decided, no difficulties, how- 
ever numerous, touching matters not vital, can ever again disturb an 
intelligent faith. 


Here are the Christian documents. The inquiry need only refer 
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to those which are called “the four gospels.” For, these true, the 
Old Testament endorsed in them is true; and, moreover, the gospels 
true, the Acts and the Epistles of the New Testament premised in 
them are likewise authenticated. Three questions cover all the 
ground. First: Did books substantially like these four gospels exist 
in the earliest Christian centuries? The unwilling concessions of 
Strauss to this fact, as well as those of Renan; the testimony of early 
Christian writers who were the friends and sometimes the companions 
of the evangelists; the references of heathen and Jewish as well as 
of Christian writers to these documents as authentic records of what 
the Christians then believed, are a sufficient testimony on this vital 
point of the early existence of the books. A second point relates to 
the writers. There being no other claimants for the honor of the 
authorship of the books, and no break in the chain of historic belief 
in this matter, the question turns on Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
as competent or as incompetent witnesses and historians. That the 
usual motives for deception were wanting is generally conceded. It 
is also plain that no motives can be imagined for a deception of such 
a character. And even if a motive to such a deception could be sup- 
plied, such a deception is an impossibility for anybody, much more 
for men of their calibre. 

The theory of imposture surrendered, is the theory of self-deception 
any more plausible? Enthusiasts, with fancies for facts, would have 
fared ill in publishing their pretended histories to a keen generation 
in which not a single false or even exaggerated statement could have 
passed unquestioned. Names, dates, places, references to streets and 
to persons, are all scattered through these four gospels with a lavish 
hand. And with such means of detecting the error furnished them in 
these books, it is certain that the skillful opponents of Christianity 
would have seized upon any alleged fact, and have proved it a false- 
hood if they could have done it; and thus would have inflicted such 
a blow upon the new religion as would have crushed it at the outset. 
For, of all methods of destroying the force of the new faith, none 
could have been so efficient, none so easy, as to show, if that could have 
been done, the falsehood of its authentic documents on a question of 
public fact. And as to the theory that the gospels might have been 
composed partly by good men and partly by bad men, it would be 
enough to say that the “might have beens” of the world are not the 
proper matters of historic inquiry. No absurdity were greater than 
even to imagine the singular conclave, where pious saints and impious 
knaves met with the purpose of foisting Christianity upon the world; 
one party supplying a miracle and the other furnishing the lofty 
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moral teaching which was to accompany it, and the two to be woven 
so closely in one narrative that, like the seamless robe of Jesus, no 
man could part it. Or, ifthe good men and the bad men are sup- 
posed to have worked apart, what more incredible than that bad men 
should retouch the draft of good men, and their patch-work of evil be 
undiscernible from the true fabric, unless, indeed, it be the more 
incredible supposition, that good men should consent to retouch the 
draft of evil men, knowing them to be evil men, and thus endorsing 
their wicked work! Strange good men, those! 

The third point of vital importance is the fair transmission of docu- 
ments so earnestly sought, so highly prized, so widely read, so sug- 
gestive of matters for controversy, and so thoroughly discussed from 
the very day of their publication that the interpolation of a new text 
on any disputed point—there was no motive to introduce a new text 
on any other—would have been as impossible, and, for the same 
cause, as impossible in the second century as it is to-day. These 
three points once settled, a. thousand questions may be raised as of 
things more or less probable. But the great controversy is ended. 
And while there may be interest in subordinate inquiries, an intelligent 
faith in God’s Word will never again be disturbed. 

In his admirable work, “The Restoration of Belief,” Isaac Taylor 
puts the matter thus: 


The subjects of debate in the Christian argument have come in an 
inverted order. The logical order is this: Are the principal facts on the 
reality of which everything rests, real or not? If they are true, the con- 
clusion carries with it allwe need? If they are untrue, then a laborious 
discussion concerning the literary merits, the age, the authorship, will 
barely repay the few who abound in leisure and learning. 


This great fact not a few of the opponents of a historical Christianity 
have completely overlooked, and hence their sorties are nearly value- 
less for their own cause. And on the other hand, the brochures of the 
friends of our religion have done us good service, exactly as they have 
assumed the historic credibility of the evangelists, and then have 
shown how other facts have supplemented those of sacred story. 
Young, in his “Christ of History,” Peter Bayne, in his “Testimony of 
Christ to Christianity,” and Bernard, in his “Progress of Christian 
Doctrine in the New Testament,” have all worked in this line. Such, 
too, was the view so admirably followed by the author of “ Undesigned 
Coincidences,” and by Paley, in his “Hor Pauline.” Paley’s work, 
however, while it showed the connection of the Acts with the epistles, 
had less to say about a point raised by skeptics since his day—the 
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connection of the Acts with the gospels. Bernard, in the book above 
named, has shown this connection in a way that leaves nothing more 
to be desired about the doctrines of the New Testament. But it was 
not his design to do what somebody ought to do; viz., to show how 
the men of the gospels and Acts have been developed in the epistles 
into just such men as we have the right to expect, if Christianity be 
true; how John and Peter and Paul, by the lives they lived, by the 
doctrines they taught, by the facts which they either assert or assume, 
attested continually the records given us in the gospels; so that we 
have not only four gospels, but as many gospels as we have men; the 
length of each gospel graduated by what we know of the men. 

I propose to take one of these men, the apostle Paul, to show how, 
in the known circumstances of the Christian faith in the first century, 
there must have been some such man conducting himself somewhat 
as he is represented to have done; how, Christianity true, this man 
is the product, and so the additional proof of it; to show how he, 
living as he lived and writing as he wrote, either assumes or restates 
for us the great Christian facts which are recorded in the gospels; to 
show how they mould him, and he in turn incidentally confirms them, 
so that he is to us a witness for their truthfulness, his character and 
his work being impossible aside from those facts. 

1. As to the antecedent probability of such a man as Paul, let 
it be remembered that all great movements crystallize about some 
man. Jesus did not travel among the nations. When he died he 
left a gospel with a world-wide aim, but with no suitable leader to 
carry it before the world. Peter was the leader, for the hour, among 
the Jews. But he is obviously unfitted by his training — or, if you 
will, by his lack of training — for leading the movement among the 
cultivated, or even among the uncultivated masses of the gentile 
world. While the Master lives, Peter is the acknowledged spokesman 
of the disciples. He presents their requests to the Master, and the 
Master assures them in assuring him. But a man is needed with 
both Hebrew and Grecian culture, who among the educated men of 
that day can push the ideas which carry the Christian facts; and 
among the illiterate but still fair-minded masses, can rehearse the 
facts that carry with them the new ideas; a man that can watch 
carefully the ebb and flow of the popular sentiment, and is ‘well 
abreast of the thinkers of his time ; a man who has always been of 
pure morals, so as to be above all suspicion of fraud or self interest ; 
a man honest and independent enough to dare to follow the true and 
the right, yet not so independent of ancient authority as to be ready 
to sacrifice himself to the latest novelty in thought or belief. There 
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was wanted a man of cool brain, who on that side of his nature should 
be conservative, and yet he must be a man of warm heart, capable of 
the noblest enthusiasm to the noblest of causes. He must be a 
thinker and yet an actor. He must be a man able to associate with 
plain men, such as the tent-makers and carpenters of the old world, 
and yet he must have sufficient of nerve as well as of courtly manner, 
to stand, if need be, before Felix and Cesar. And the fit man must 
come not while Jesus lives, nor just after his death. Peter is the 
man for that time. Nor yet again can a hundred years go by; for 
then the good cause had been half wrecked, and the facts would have 
needed to be freshly proved. But this man—this man so essential— 
must come just as the gospel has done its best among the Jews, and 
is about to step forth and win its way as a system of fact and 
doctrine for the head and the heart of every man in all the world. 
He must appear too at the time when miracles are waning in number 
and in influence on the minds of men; when moral miracles are 
taking the place and eclipsing the splendor of physical manifestations, 
and the gospel is showing itself less as the power of God in “signs 
and wonders” and more as “the power of God unto salvation to 
every one that believeth.” And these demands of the case before us 
are all met by such a man as Saul of Tarsus. His life and character 
and teaching are exactly what must needs be to fill the gap, to meet 
the want. Some man there must be at that very time to do this 
work. And no other man has ever been named for the place; and 
so Paul, “ the apostle to the Gentiles,” and next the “‘ Chief Apostle,” 
is more than a possibility. He is a probability so strong, he is a man 
so necessary to the other known facts, that both our logical and our 
moral judgments justify us in saying that Paul must have been. 

We are told of an astronomer who, discovering the perturbations 
of certain stars, insisted that there must be another planet as yet 
undiscovered. By easy calculation he found where it must needs 
be; and directing his glass to the quarter of the heavens that his 
figures had indicated, his eye rested in a moment upon the missing 
star. So here: given the Judea of Malachi the prophet, then the 
Judea of the age when Jerusalem was destroyed ; next—omitting the 
unknown factors—take the Christians of the third century. Now 
supply those factors. Put in as one of them the Christian facts as 
related in the gospels—Christ’s life, death, resurrection, his rejection 
by the Jews; also his representatives left in the world, men of the 
character of Peter and John, and there is just one factor that can 
supply the place. Paul, in his life and his work, is that one necessary 
factor. Or, yet again: put in Paul’s life and labor, and the other 
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factor must be Christ’s life and teaching and death and resurrection 
—the Christian facts. Put these both into the equation, and it is a 
perfect thing, and no term is missing. Jesus being what he was and 
doing his work, Paul must needs follow; and Paul in his turn 
necessitates Jesus. 

2. Advancing a step in the argument, it is now claimed that Paul 
is a historic character. He is nota myth, but aman. For our 
knowledge of the more minute facts of his history we are depen- 
dent upon the New Testament. But the stamp he left upon the early 
disciples, the work he performed in moulding the church as well as 
in extending her boundaries, render any attempt to discredit his actual 
historic existence as absurd as to cast doubt on the existence of 
Alexander or Cesar or Columbus, the men whose names are the 
synonyms of history. Indeed, the complaint has been made that 
Paul has eclipsed Christ. And while the Protestant has reproached, 
and justly too, the Romanist with the fact that his religion is 
the religion of Mary and Jesus, of the mother and her child, the 
Romanist in turn has insisted that the Protestant has believed first 
in Paul, and only afterwards in Jesus, that he has coined his doctrines 
with the superscription of the apostle rather than of the Master. To 
reply to this allegation is not the purpose of this paper; but the fact 
of the charge is quoted to show, as one among a hundred things that 
might be named, the prodigious influence of Paul and the certainty 
that his is a historic character. 

3. His conversion. In the last century, two sceptics, Mr. West 
and Lord Lyttleton, agreed to take, one the alleged resurrection of 
Christ, the other the alleged conversion of Paul, as the two points 
most vulnerable in our religion, that by exposing the fraud they 
might deal a death-blow to Christianity. The result is said to have 
been the conversion of both of them. And Lord Lyttleton was 
persuaded to give the results of his study to the world. The little 
volume made no small stir at its publication, and it enjoyed for a 
time a vast popularity. His argument, briefly stated, was this: 
Paul was not an impostor, was not a mere enthusiast, was not a 
deceived man. If neither of these, then the facts as stated must 
stand, the conversion did actually occur, and Christianity, confirmed 
by these facts, is true. These points were admirably argued, and 
the book exactly met the objections then prevalent. For, whatever 
proved a single fact to the men of his time proved all the facts; 
proved Christianity as a whole. Not then, as now, did men claim to 
be Christians and yet to eliminate from the Christian documents 
the carefully recorded facts of our religion, So that Lyttleton’s 
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argument goes not far enough to meet the new issues that are raised. 
It must be shown now, not only that Paul was actually converted, but 
it must be also shown that the Christian facts were involved in such 
a conversion ; that such a conversion is in the natural order of devel- 
opment from the gospels; that such a conversion was to be expected. 
And so a man’s heart is fresh from the miracles of the gospels he 
will be thoroughly prepared for just such an exhibition of mingled 
grace and power. A conversion that was simply the logical result 
of truth made influential by the Holy Spirit, would by no means meet 

- the demands of the case. The surprise toa man imbued with the 
spirit of the gospels, would be at the absence rather than the 
presence of miracles. It is true that, on merely worldly principles, 
Paul was the least likely of any man on earth to be converted. But 
he is for that very reason the better subject for that grace which is 
then and there, by ways that God shall choose, so to meet and change 
him that he shall be convert and apostle in one. 

In that conversion there are three noticeable things, viz., the 
outward miracle, the inward manifestation, and the truths of the 
Christian religion so communicated that he is an accredited apostle, 
sent forth personally by the Master’s special and peculiar call. Let 
us examine these three particulars and see how they bear on the 
theme before us, viz., Paul as a witness for Christianity. 

The outward miracle has a use. It was to him what the Bible is 
to us—a proof that Christianity is true. Paul is alone, except 
always his servants. There is no disciple of rank or culture with 
him who can restate in forcible words the proofs that Jesus is the 
Christ. He must have heard of Christ’s miracles, but it is not in 
evidence that he had ever seen any one of them. He had denied the 
reality of those of which he had heard, or, like his Jewish brethren, 
had ascribed them to Beelzebub. He shall now seea miracle. As 
to the alleged supernatural appearance of Christ after his death, 
that had been to him too absurd for belief. He shall now see Christ 
for himself. The light is seen by all, but the mortal form in the light is 
seen only by him. He cries out in his terror, as he falls to the ground: 
“Who art thou, Lord?” “I am Jesus, whom thou persecutest.” 
The outward miracle has done its work—has ministered, as far as 
mere physical miracles can do, towards his conversion. It has made 
him aware, intellectually, of the general truthfulness of Christianity. 
It has prepared him for that deeper work which God’s Spirit must 
perform upon his soul. 

Turn now to the moral manifestation. Some have called this the chief 
miracle. There is a sense in which every conversion may be called 
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miraculous. The truth always tends to convert. But it never does it 
without the supernatural touch of the Holy Spirit. Men in the field or 
in the workshop who had not known for forty years what the inside of 
a church was like, have been singularly impressed by the truths of re- 
ligion, and have found mercy. But in these cases of sudden conversion, 
the truth has been known in childhood, or the facts of religion have been 
gathered from the general knowledge of the Christian community in 
which the man has lived. But in Paul’s case the very elements were 
wanting. Apart from his senses, apart from what he sees or hears, 
by the direct communication of God’s grace the elementary truths 
and duties of Christianity must be disclosed to him. And it is to be 
observed that in telling this experience, he sometimes omits entirely 
the physical miracle, and dwells in such a way upon the manifes- 
tation of moral truth as to lead us to feel that in his mind the chief 
miracle was the moral miracle. He was of “sinners the chief,” on 
whom “God had mercy” as a special “pattern or example,” that 
should “show forth the long-suffering of God.” He was a “ blas- 
phemer and an injurious person,” who would have been beyond 
mercy except that he was “ in ignorance” of the full truth. 

The outward miracle and the inward manifestation harmonize 
completely both in time and character. Paul is overpowered with 
the inward manifestation of the truth; and correspondently there is 
an outward light. His will yields, and, at the same moment, his 
body falls to the earth. There is an inward voice. It tells him the 
truth. And at that instant there is an audible voice heard by all, 
though he only distinguishes the words. And his reply to Christ is 
in exactly the fitting words, “ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
Some have wondered at the language, have marveled that there are 
no direct words of confession; as if any confession could be greater 
than that of an energetic man who has been “ doing” all his life, and 
now finds all his works wrongly done, and asks submissively that 
Christ will teach him what to do. It is the proud philosopher 
casting aside all his learning, and beginning the alphabet. Men 
have wondered that he does not say, “God be merciful to me a 
sinner.” But in saying what he does, he says all that, and far more 
than that. Looked upon esthetically and dramatically, had the 
words been left to man to fill out, Paul says the very words he 
should say. He, a man of imperious will, self-confident, self-centered, 
self-poised, is so bowed in spirit, so broken down in his humility, as 
to give up his will absolutely, without one reservation, to yield it 
blindly to another, not knowing what he would be bidden to do. 
Some men uttering his words would have meant little. But Paul 
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means everything by them. He cries, “ Lord, what wilt thou have 
me todo?” And with the holy life which followed that conversion 
he answers his own question. 

Mark, now, the particular facts of Christianity which are asserted 
in this conversion. He sees Christ. He says “it pleased God to 
reveal his Son in me.” Ananias says to him, “The Lord Jesus, who 
appeared to thee in the way;” and again he says this appearance 
was that “thou shouldst see the Just One and hear the voice of his 
mouth and be his witness.” And Paul himself says, ‘“ Last of all he 
was seen of me also.” And in Luke’s narrative Paul is represented 
as recognizing the bodily form of Jesus and saying, “Zord, what wilt 
have me todo?” But this occurred after the resurrection, so that 
Paul saw the risen Lord. He is thus a witness not only to an actual 
and historical Christ, but to his resurrection, as an accomplished 
fact. But the resurrection carries with it the previous death. As 
the resurrection is no common fact, it presupposes no common death. 
And such a death and such a resurrection carry with them a belief 
in a peculiar previous life. A miraculous birth, a miraculous career, 
a miraculous death, a miraculous resurrection, are facts that go 
together, compelling in some sense each other. For the greater 
miracle of the resurrection from the dead believed, it can no longer 
be objected to the lesser miracles of the life that they are either 
improbable or impossible. This is the culmination of those. So 
that this conversion is a conversion in which God had in view Paul’s 
work as a “chosen vessel.” And he ordered the facts in such a way 
that this conversion was in all coming time to be a direct testimony 
to the main facts, and through these an indirect testimony to all the 
facts of the religion of Jesus. Paul thus becomes our fifth gospel. 

4, Paul’s use of the Christian facts in his speeches and letters. 
Only a few of his speeches have come down to us ; and those were 
always delivered under circumstances which did not call for any 
endorsement of the minute facts of Christ’s life. In two of them he 
was interrupted just as he began to speak about Jesus. In three of 
them he speaks in self-defence rebutting the charges of his enemies. 
In the speech before Agrippa and in the speech on the stairs, he 
asserts the fact of the resurrection—the chief miracle—of Christ ; 
the miracle that if true carries with it in the minds of his hearers 
all the others. Had he entertained the least doubt about that 
miracle, he was too shrewd a rhetorician to have even named it, 
Had he doubted any other miracle popularly ascribed to Jesus, he 
would have disarmed the prejudice against him by repudiating it, 
The resurrection of Jesus stood, in the popular mind, intimately 
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connected with the whole class of signs and wonders which men 
everywhere were discussing. He proves from the Hebrew Scriptures 
that Christ must needs die and be raised from the dead, and then be 
preached to the world as man’s Saviour. To expect him under these 
circumstances to relate the story of the water turned to wine or the 
feeding of the three thousand by the bread of miracle is absurd. 
We have just what we should expect—the testimony to the death 
and resurrection of Jesus as the Messiah, the Redeemer, and the 
Saviour of men. He uses these facts as builders do the granite 
foundation on which stands the building, and out of which, archi- 
tecturally, it seems to grow. 

Turning now to the epistles we meet at the outset a difficulty 
which has perplexed not a few intelligent readers. They have 
wondered that we have so few words and works of Jesus expressly 
recorded by Paul; that we have no direct endorsement of our 
gospels. On this omission let it be remembered—(a) That it is not 
certain that either of our gospels was written until after Paul had 
sent out his epistles. One of them, that of John, we are nearly 
certain is to be assigned to a later date than any of Paul’s writings. 
Our chronology, as to the dates of the four gospels, is singularly 
unsettled. With such authorities, Robinson, Olshausen, Conybeare 
and Howson, Lange, and Thomson (in Smith’s Dictionary of the 
Bible), all assigning different dates for the gospels, and for the 
epistles in their relation to the gospels, we cannot risk positive 
assertions. The tendency seems to be among later authors, in 
opposition to the belief of the earlier centuries, to assign to Mark the 
first place in order, and perhaps the average of authorities would give 
us A. D. 63-70 as the date of his gospel. This would make his 
gospel about parallel with Philemon, and after the Thesselonians, 
Corinthians, and Galatians. It is generally believed that our 
gospels are later than the epistles, the earliest of the latter appearing 
about A. D. 52, 53. If this be so, it accounts for the absence of any 
direct verbal quotation by Paul from the Evangelists. These gospel 
facts, if unwritten by the Evangelists as yet, were told from mouth 
to mouth, and fragments were doubtless written out by the many 
compilers mentioned by Luke in the introduction to his gospel. But 
for Paul to endorse all these would have been as impossible as it 
would have been gratuitous. Let it be remembered—(b) that if any 
one of our gospels, say that of Mark, was written in Paul’s lifetime, 
there is no reason why Mark or Peter should have been endorsed by 
Paul any more than that Paul should have been endorsed by them. 
Let it also be remembered—(c) that it was no part of the work of the 
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New Testament writers to endorse each other. Each had his work, 
and he did it. Had they been careful of their own harmony, 
mutually endorsing each other, their evidence would have been 
terribly weakened. But their carelessness in that matter, their 
“ abandon” to their work, by which they each go straight to his own 
mark, without one thought that Peter’s facts will cross Paul’s, or 
Matthew's narrative injure Mark’s story—their perfect uncon- 
sciousness of any suspicion—these are among the evidences of their 
divine commission. 

And yet, after all, though Paul’s work as God assigned it to him 
is not to write a connected history of Jesus—for in that case he must 
have taken the facts, as we do, at second-hand—yet is it very 
wonderful to notice how much of the gospel story he has incidentally 
told us. That he teaches again and again about “Christ’s coming” 
as the fulfilment of prophecy, we all know. That he has in mind 
the Bethlehem babe who can doubt, when he speaks of him “ who 
though rich for our sakes became poor.” He has pondered the 
baptism of Christ; for he tells us of “being buried with Christ in 
baptism,” and of being “ raised again in newness of life.” He has in 
mind the temptation when he says that Jesus “ was tempted” in all 
points like as we “are.” He has meditated upon the transfiguration ; 
for he speaks of Christ as “ the brightness of the Father’s glory, and 
the express image of his person.” The conversation with Nicodemus 
has been reproduced in his words about the “ washing of regeneration 
aud the renewing of the Holy Ghost.” He knew of the calling of 
the twelve, and describes them in the Ephesian letter as those who 
are “the foundation, even the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus 
himself being the chief corner-stone.” His favorite phrase about 
being “in Christ” he has taken from the words in which the Master 
described the disciple and his Lord as the branches that were in the 
vine. He has wept over the garden scene, and has described Geth- 
semane in its “strong crying and tears” and how “he was heard 
in that he feared.” He insists that the Master was “the man Christ 
Jesus,” and yet he had pondered his words about being one with the 
Father, and he hesitates not to call him, also, “God manifest, 7. e. 
manifested, in the flesh;” but how manifested except by signs, 
wonders, and mighty miracles which he wrought on earth. John’s 
mission he knew, and his words about repentance, as they were 
endorsed by Jesus in his ministry and after his resurrection ; and he 
too will preach “repentance towards God and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” The scene in the upper chamber is better told us by 
Paul than by either of the Evangelists. The “death” of Jesus he 
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asserts. He did not vanish, he “died.” He died, according to Paul 
“on a cross.” He “was buried.” He was “three days” in the 
grave. He names the meeting with Cleopas; the interview in 
Galilee with the five hundred ; his final manifestation to the apostles ; 
his ascension to the right hand of all power and majesty, where 
“within the veil” he waits to come “the second time without sin 
unto salvation.” He will come in the clouds “with his holy angels.” 
Indeed, these “last things” of the Christian dispensation are 
described in words which, down to their very figures, are copied 
after those of Jesus as recorded in the gospels. 

As we read Paul more and more there gains on us at every 
turn a sense of the thorough reality of these gospel facts. They 
were taken up into his life. They were a perpetual presence to 
him. He lives “in Christ” and Christ lives “in him.” He speaks 
to all of “being rooted and grounded in Christ.” His hope and that 
of those he addressed was “the hope in Christ,” or else it was “Christ 
in them the hope of glory.” All believers are “ one in Christ Jesus.” 
While they live, they “live unto the Lord,” and when they die they 
“sleep in Jesus,” in hope of the resurrection. unto life “through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” And when “he shall appear,” they are to be 
“like him,” and to “see him as he is.” Everything is full of the 
personal historical Christ. 

And at last, in Nero’s prison, the old man lifts up his manacled 
hands, and says: “I am ready to be offered; henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness which the Lord the 
righteous Judge shall give to me at that day, and not to me only 
but unto all them also that love his appearing.” As his first words 
on the way to Damascus, so his last words from his prison house, are 
the assertion of the Christian facts, in the spirit of which he lived, 
and in the consolations of which he died. Are we not right in 
claiming for the Apostle Paul that he is himself our Fifth Gospel ? 


D. W. Faunce. 


ConcorD, N. H. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Life of Trust: being a Narrative of the Lord’s Dealings with George 
Miller, written by Himself. With an Introduction, by Francis 
Waytanp. A new edition, from the former issue, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, with the History continued to the Present Time. 
With fine cuts of the Orphan Houses. Duodecimo. Pp. 491. Bos- 
ton : Gould and Lincoln. 1873. 


The “ former issue,” in 1860, was compiled and edited by Rev. H. L. 
Wayland, D. D. The present edition has been prepared by Rev. Heman 
Lincoln, D.D. We have great respect for all the names directly asso- 
ciated with the volume, including its subject, but are compelled to dis- 
sent from what seems to be their estimate of the book and of the life 
which it partially commemorates. Mr. Miller is unquestionably a good 
man and is doing a good work, but his methods are personal, exceptional, 
and abnormal, rather than exemplary. In so far as the book is the 
record of a useful man's activity, we can welcome it; in so far as it claims 
to show the distinctively true form of a Christian life, we must dispute 
its pretensions. There are thousands of Christians, in America, Europe, 
and Asia, who are living “lives of trust” and showing “the power of 
faith and prayer,” quite as Scripturally and quite as humbly and sin- 
cerely as Mr. Miller, though without his eccentricities and exceptional 
notoriety. His peculiarities could not be successfully copied by others, 
and are not attractions or commendable virtues even in him. Perhaps 
he tells no one but the Lord what his daily needs are; still he seems to 


have effective methods of letting others know that he has told no one 
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but the Lord. As an example, take the writing and publishing of this 
“Narrative.” He says, ‘I have not taken one single step in the Lord’s 
service concerning which I have prayed so much.” Then, after giving 
some of the considerations for and against the enterprise, he remarks: 


When the manuscript was nearly completed I gave it to a brother to look over, that I 
might have his judgment; and the Lord so refreshed his spirit through it, that he offered to 
advance the means for having it published, with the understanding that if the book should 
not sell he would never consider me his debtor. By this offer not a small obstacle was re- 
moved, as I have no means of my own to defray the expense of printing. These last two cir- 
cumstances, connected with many other points, confirmed me that I had not been mistaken 
when I had come to the conclusion that it was the will of God that I should serve his church 
in this way. 

Not many authors could find it in their hearts to withhold their manu- 
scripts from publication, under similar encouragement, and Mr. Miller 
was certainly fortunate in thus opportunely consulting the right man. 
Again, in the chapter (xviii.) on ‘reaping bountifully,” as an illustration 
of the benefit of “reliance on the resources of the living God” and in 
‘further proof of divine favor,” we come upon this passage : 


After our daughter had been at [boarding] school for half a year, I asked for the account, 
when it was stated to me by the Christian lady in whose establishment she was, that she had 
a pleasure in educating [and boarding] her gratuitously. However, as I pressed the matter, 
I obtained the account. It was paid, but the exact sum was returned to me anonymously, 
which, of course, I found out at once to be from the Christian sister at whose school my 
daughter was. From that time I could never more obtain the account, though my dear child 
was about six years longer at school. I refer to this point for this especial reason: God had 
laid it on my heart to care about poor destitute orphans. To this service I had been led to 
give myself; he, in return, as a recompense, even for this life, took care that my own beloved 
child should have a very good education, free of expense to me. I was able, and well able, 
to pay for her education, and most willing to do so; but the Lord gave it gratuitously ; thus 
also showing how ready he is abundantly to help me, and to supply my wants. 


It would seem, then, that Mr. Miiller’s devotion to “ the poor destitute 
orphans”’ had not left him without the abundant ability to support and 
educate his daughter. Some men, quite as devoted as himself to objects 
not less worthy, though not evincing their devotion in his peculiar man- 
ner, would feel it hardly consistent with Christian honor and Christian 
self-respect to have their children boarded and educated gratuitously for 
six years, especially while they were “able and well able” to pay the 
expense, and thus save their children from the reproach of a needless 
mendicancy. Weare not ready to admit that there is anything specially 
sacred or sanctifying in caring for orphans, as compared with the work 
of the Christian missionary, pastor, teacher, or laborer in any other 
department of worthy activity. 

We have touched upon these points because they are characteristic of 
the book, and similar incidents are found upon almost every page. They 
are claimed as proofs of the peculiar Scripturalness and peculiar effec- 
tiveness of Mr. Miiller’s theory and practice of the Christian life. There 
is an exhibit of what might almost be called a debit and credit account 
between the Lord and his servant in temporal matters. We are asked to 
inspect the items, to observe the wonderful correspondence between the 
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requests and the temporal responses, and to accept the result as a pre- 
eminent demonstration of ‘the power and willingness of God to answer 
prayer.” We cannot recognize the pertinence of either the challenge or 
the conclusion. 

Dr. Francis Wayland, at the close of his Introduction, says: 


On the contrast which is seen between the plan of Mr. Miller and the plans by which our 
missionary and other benevolent operations are conducted, it is unnecessary to enlarge. If 
Mr. Miller is right, I think it is evident that we are all wrong. We cannot go into this sub- 
. ject in detail. We may, however, be permitted to remark, that the means which are fre- 
quently employed to secure the approbation and pecuniary aid of worldly men, in carrying 
forward the cause of Christ, are intensely humiliating. It would seem as though God was the 
last being to be relied on in carrying forward the work which he has given us to do. 


With all respect for the memory and eminent services of Dr. Wayland, 
we cannot admit the justice of his inferences and imputations here. It 
is by no means clearly evident that Mr. Miller is wholly right in his 
plans and our benevolent societies wholly wrong. The latter can show 
quite as plain a Scriptural warrant for their methods and quite as marked 
a testimony of the divine favor upon their work. Our foreign mission 
_ enterprise, alike in its home management and its evangelizing service 
abroad, can present examples of consecration, holy wisdom and efficient 
zeal which will not suffer in any comparison with Mr. Miller. If “in- 
tensely humiliating” means are “frequently employed”’ in our benevo- 
lent operations, and if God is so little consulted in these matters as to 
justify the belief that he is “‘ the last being relied on,” it ought not to be 
difficult to specify instances of such terrible infidelity and practical un- 
godliness. We insist that these ungenerous and humiliating imputations 
should be either established or withdrawn. 

In our judgment, Mr. Miller's “life of trust” is possible only because 
those who endeavor to follow his principles are in a very small minority. 
Make such a life general—which is fortunately impracticable—and its 
thorough variance with Scripture and sound reason would soon appear. 
Like pietism, or asceticism, or celibacy, or any other abnormal and one- 
sided growth of the religious spirit, it requires a generally healthful state 
of society around it as the condition ofits existence. It is at best only a 
parasite, and can thrive only as all parasites must. The book, then, has 
its uses, and may perhaps be read with advantage by those who can read 
it with discrimination; but in the majority of cases we apprehend that 
its influence will be to excite morbid tendencies already unduly vigorous, 
and to involve in embarrassment and mischievous doubt those who are 
endeavoring to live as Christians in a Scriptural, rational and neighborly 
way. L. M. 


The Early Baptists of Virginia. By Rosert Bore CO. Howett, D. D., 
Pastor of the Second Baptist Church, Richmond, Va. Duodecimo. 
Pp. 246. Philadelphia: The Bible and Publication Society. 


Dr. Howell’s name is a familiar one to Baptists, North as well as South. 
Many have seen and heard him, and many more have read his books on 
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the Terms of Communion, the Deaconship, etc. The present little vol- 
ume wili be cordially welcomed. The theme has recently become in- 
vested with fresh interest, and the interest will doubtless be increased 
by Dr. Howell’s researches among authoritative documents, and his ju- 
dicious and clear exposition of their contents. The book was originally 
an address before the American Baptist Historical Society; afterward it 
was enlarged by the author, and now, a few years since his death, is 
published in its present form. It will be found to contain some wise 
cautions as well as some deserved eulogy. 


Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases. By PETER Marx Rocet. 
Revised and edited, with a List of Foreign Words defined in English, 
and other Additions, by Barnas Szars, D.D., LL. D. New 
American, from the last London edition, with Additions and Im- 
provements, Duodecimo. Pp. 567. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 
1873. 


This valuable work of reference is already well-known in this country, 
and in the former editions, as prepared by Dr. Sears, has had a wide use. 
The present “ additions and improvements” embrace the “insertion of 
many thousand expressions not contained in any of the former editions” 
and “a better arrangement, in various places, both of words and phrases.” 
The foreign words and phrases are here incorporated with the others, in 
their proper classes, and are also presented in a separate table, with 
English definitions, at the close of the volume. As is known, the book 
is not a dictionary, but a convenient auxiliary to one. ‘The purpose 
of a dictionary is to explain the meaning of words, and, the word being 
given, to find its signification, or the idea it is intended to convey.” In 
the Thesaurus, on the other hand, “the object is exactly the converse of 
this; the idea being given, to find the word or words by which that idea 
may be most fitly and aptly expressed.” Or, as some one has described 
it, “it gives a writer a word he wants, when that word is on the tip of 
his tongue but altogether beyond his reach.” Different writers will esti- 
mate differently the real serviceableness of the Thesaurus, but to many 
it will prove an instrument of great help, and we are glad to know that 
its past circulation has encouraged the publishers to issue this enlarged 
and attractive edition. 


Suggested Emendations of the Authorized English Version of the Old 
Testament. By Exias Riaes, D. D., LL. D., Missionary of the 
A. B. OC. F. M. at Constantinople. Duodecimo. Pp. 130. Andover: 
Warren F. Draper. 1878. 


This little volume presents the ripe fruit of a scholarship widely re- 
cognized and honored. A fine Hebrew and Chaldee scholar before he 
left his native land, Dr. Riggs for many years has also been at home in 
the languages, and in the customs of the people, so necessary for the 
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correct interpretation of the languages of the East. Engaged in trans- 
lation of the Bible during the greater part of his missionary service, he 
has minutely compared the Authorized English Version with the He- 
brew and Chaldee, and has suggested emendations where they seemed to 
him to be absolutely needful. Without any parade of learning, for the 
benefit of all readers of the Bible, he gives in one column the passages 
of the Common Version which need revision, and in the opposite column 
his “suggested emendations.” The emendations are not proposed as 
final; they are merely “suggested.” With respect to a number of his 
translations the best scholars widely differ, but Dr. Riggs has not chosen 
his words without a careful survey of the whole field of controversy on 
disputed points. To the student of the Bible, whether in the original 
languages or in the English Version, to all who gladly accept any aid to 
a clearer understanding of the words of God, this modest volume will 
prove of the utmost value. 

All the publications of Messrs. T. and T. Clark may readily be ob- 
tained through Messrs. Scribner, Armstrong and Company, New York, 
and Messrs. Smith, English and Company, Philadelphia. 


The Baptist Hymn and Tune Book, for Public Worship. Music 
Adapted and Arranged by Jonn M. Evans. Pp. 438. Small oc- 
tavo. Philadelphia: Bible and Publication Society. 


This is a neat, compact, convenient, and cheap edition of the Baptist 
Hymn and Tune Book. It contains all the hymns (1,000), all the tunes 
(300), all the chants (58), and all the doxologies (48), found in the larger 
sizes and other forms of the book. The hymns are consecutively ar- 
ranged, and are adapted to the same tunes as in the large octavo edition, 
so that this edition may be used with either or all the others. It is 
printed from new and very distinct type, made expressly for this work, 
and is tastefully and strongly bound. This edition will be sold, in large 
or small quantities, at the uniform price of one dollar a copy. L. M. 


Biblical Commentary on the Old Testament. By C. F. Kett, D.D., and 
F. Dexitzsco, D. D. The Books of Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, 
by C.F. Kerz. Duodecimo, Volume VIII. Pp. 380. Edinburgh : 
T. and T. Clark. 1873. 


This volume continues the series of the Messrs. Clark’s translations 
of Keil and Delitzsch’s Commentary on the Old Testament. Among 
all the commentaries on the Old Testament issued within the past 
twenty years, this is pre-eminent in worth for the earnest student. If 
he can afford to buy but one, let him buy Keil and Delitzsch. With the 
works of Lange, Bunsen, Wordsworth, Speaker's Commentary, the Exe- 
getical Handbook to the Old Testament, Brown, Fausset, and Jamieson 
before us, we find ourselves turning with greater frequency and assur- 
ance to Keil and Delitzsch than to any other. Without the genius of 
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Delitzsch, and no match for him in vast stores of learning and facile 
grasp of his accumulations, Keil has a power of work, a clearness of 
view, a directness of purpose, which enable him to state plainly what 
may be said against and for any point in dispute, without leaving you 
in doubt as to the solution he favors, and which give to his discussions 
a solid worth for which all readers of German commentaries will be duly 
grateful. In the hands of Miss Taylor the translation flows smoothly 


fcr the English reader, making the study of the work a pleasure as well 
as a profit. 


Black Diamonds; or, The Curiosities of Coal. By Rev. Sipney Dyer, 
A. M., author of “Great Wonders in Little Things,” etc. Duode- 
cimo. Pp. 320. Philadelphia: Bible and Publication Society. 


Mr. Dyer needs no introduction. His endeavors to make the children 
interested in the common topics of natural science have met with grati- 
fying success. The tendency of his books, including this latest one, is to 
train the faculties of observation, to promote a rational enjoyment of the 
works of God, and to lead the reader to see the wisdom and goodness of 
God, as displayed in all his works. Surely this is a worthy design, and 


it is here well executed. Mr. Dyer has made a good book for the Sun- 
day-school and the household. 


Apologetic Lectures on the Moral Truths of Christianity. Delivered in 
Leipsic in the Winter of 1872, by Cuz. Ernst LutHarpr, Doctor 
and Professor of Theology. Translated from the German, by 


Sopu1a Taytor. Duodecimo. Pp.415. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark. 1873. 


This may be regarded as the third volume in the author’s “ Apology 
for Christianity,” and those who have read his previous lectures on the 
“Fundamental Truths of Christianity’ and the “Saving Truths of 
Christianity,’ will find here the same evangelical soundness, the same 
aptness in apprehending the currents of modern thought and life, and 
the same clearness in his own thinking and expression. Some of the 
topics discussed are: The Nature of Christian Morality; Man; Chris- 
tian Marriage; The Christian Home; The State and Christianity; Cul- 
ture and Christianity; Humanity and Christianity. The author fre- 
quently shows the peculiarities of his theological and national position, 
and we can by no means always assent to his statements; but there is 
much in the book to admire and approve, and it is very timely. 


AMERICAN PERIODICALS.—We have received the following: Quarter- 
lies.—Princeton Review; Methodist Review; Southern Review; New 
Englander; American Church Review; Theological Medium ; Christian 
Quarterly; Mercersburg Review. Monthlies.—Catholic World; Re- 
ligious Magazine; Atlantic Monthly; Missionary Herald. 
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International Review.—We have received the Prospectus of a new 
quarterly review, with the above title. It is to be under the competent 
editorial supervision of Prof. John M. Leavitt, and will be published by 
the well-known house of Messrs. A. S. Barnes and Company, New York. 
Its contributors are expected to embrace the “ best talent of Europe and 
America,” and not a few of the ablest writers are announced as already 
secured. It is to discuss the “ great questions of our age and country,” 
religious, literary, scientific, social, and national; and it will “never 
assail the divine authority of the Scriptures or the supremacy of our 
Constitution over a united Republic. We doubt not there is room for 
such a periodical, and we shall be glad to see the place well occupied. 


The Edinburgh Review, July :—1, The Trevelyan Papers; 2. The Tal- 
mud; 3. Baron Hiibner’s Trip around the World; 4. The Savings of the 
People; 5, Life of Sir Henry Lawrance; 6. The Approaching Transit of 
Venus; 7. Miss Thackeray’s Old Kensington; 8. Fergusson on Rude 
Stone Monuments; 9. The Life and Labors of Antoine Courb; 10. Per- 
sonal Memoir of Mr. Grote; 11. Recent Events in Afghanistan. 


The Westminster Review, July :—1. Public and Private Schools; 2. The 
Chanson de Raland; 3. An Early French Economist; 4. Mr. Lewis's 
Juvenal; 5. Emigration and the Coolie Trade in China; 6. Bishops in 
the House of Lords; 7. The Personal Life of George Grote; 8. France 
and its Government; 9. Contemporary Literature. 


The British Quarterly Review, July :—1. The Failure of the French 
Reformation; 2. The Public Health; 3. Catholicism and Papal Infalli- 
bility ; 4. Mazzini and New Italy; 5. Recent Travels and Explorations 
in Syria; 6. Miracles, Visions, and Revelations; 7. The Gladstone Ad- 
ministration ; 8. Contemporary Literature. 


London Quarterly Review, July:—1. The State of English Poetry; 
2. The Church of France; 3. Celtic Scotland; 4. George Grote; 5. Dart- 
moor; 6. Harold of Norway; 7. Liberty, Equality, Fraternity—John 
Stuart Mill; 8. Beaumarchais and His Times; 9. The Shah of Persia; 
10. Lessons of the French Revolution. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, August :—1. The Parisians, Book IX; 2. Sa- 
valls, and the Carlists in Catalonia; 3. A Century of Great Poets, from 
1750 Downwards—No, IX—Johann Friedrich Schiller; 4. The Scilly 
Isles and South West Cornwall; 5. A Visit to Albion; 6. The North, 
the Land of Love and Song; 7. Dragging Out a Wretched Existence. 
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